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HIGH WATER AT LEITH. 


Days. Morn. Even. Days. Morn. Even. 
Sept. H. M. H. M. Oct. H. M. H. WM. 
Su. 21 ll 44 12 12 M. 6 10 53 Il 2 
M. 22 12 35 12 54 Tu. 7 ll 52 12 17 
Tu. 23 1 10 WwW. 8 12 39 12 59 
W. 24 1 29° 145 | Th. 9 1 20 
Th. 25 2 2 2 16 Fr. 10 1 42 2 3: 
Fr. 26 2 3i 2 46 Sa. 11 2 @B 2 43 
Sa. 27 2 59 3 14 Su. 12 3 4 3 25 
Su. 28 3 28 3 42 M. 13 3 45 4 6 
M. 29 3 55 4 8 Tu. 14 4 27 4 50 
Tu. 30 4 24 4 39 W. 15 5 14 5 41 

Oct. Th. 16 6 9 6 40 
Ww. 4 58 5 16 Fr. 17 7 #17 
Th. 2 5 36 6 1 Sa. 18 8 47 9 34 
Fr. 3 6 32 a Su. 19 10 13 10 46 
Sa. 4 7 56 8 49 M. 20 ll 15 ll 4!l 
Su. 5 9 38 10 18 

MOON’S PHASES. TERMS, &c. 


Apparent Time at Edinburgh. Sept. 22. King George III. crowned. 
Full Moon, Sept. 25. 26 m. past 9 morn. 29. Michaelmas. 
Last Quarter, Oct. 3. 18 2 aftern. 30. Hare Hunting begins. 
New Moon, —— 10. 49 Saftern. Oct. 10. River Tweed closes. 


NOTICE. 


The Editors of the Eptnsurcu Montuty Macazine, a Work of which 
the discontinuance has just been announced, beg leave to intimate, that they 
have now undertaken to act as Editors of the Evinsurcn Macazine and 
Literary Miscettany. They are happy in being enabled to state, that 
they have received the most satisfactory assurances of support, not only from 
the extensive circle of Literary Friends with whose assistance they planned and 
so successfully carried on their former Publication, but also from a number of 
athe no individuals, who have engaged to contribute their effective 
aid to this New Series of the earli } Scotti 
eee es of the earliest and most esteemed Repository of Scottish 


Edinburgh, Sept. 26, 1817. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF ANDREW GEM- 
MELS, A SCOTTISH BEGGAR, SUP- 
POSED TO BE THE ORIGINAL OF 
EDIE OCHILTREE. 


MR EDITOR, 

A PASSION seems at present to pre- 
vail generally, for - for- 
ward to view the ground-work, in ac- 
tual history, of those professedly fic- 
titious narratives with which an un- 
known and most self-denied author 
has lately entertained the public. 
Not satisfied with the vraisemblable 
only, which this admirable writer has 
so well communicated to his fancy de- 
tails, his readers have begun to look 
out curiously for the corresponding 
facts and characters which he must 
have set before him in their manu- 
facture. Through the medium of the 
Quarterly Review, and other periodi- 
cal works, the public have been already 
made familiar with some of the most 
remarkable of these Originals. In Jean 
Gordon and Bowed Davie, particular- 
IY the likeness in some characteristic 
eatures to their alleged representatives, 
is so very obvious as scarcely to leave a 
doubt that the mysterious author “ had 
' an eye to them” in sketching his ex- 
«traordinary pictures;—and, in the 
south Scotland at least, a strong 
 _—c persuasion prevails, that several others 
i ht forward, not 
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than the misanthropic Dwarf, or the 
magnanimous Gypsey. 

Such inquiries are at all times in- 
teresting, and, if discreetly and pro- 
perly conducted, may be rendered, I 
conceive, both amusing and instruc« 
tive. Even when pushed, as they are 
rather apt to be, somewhat beyond pro- 
bability, they seldom fail to elicit curi- 
ous and valuable information ; and, in 
the present case, they certainly afford 
most convincing and gratifying evi- 
dence. not only of the truth and 
nius displayed in these National Tales, 
but also that their high excellence has 
been mg 9 and appreciated by the 
public. With these impressions, I have 
thrown together a few particulars 
which I happen to be of, 
respecting an individual who issuppos- 
ed, by many persons who knew him, to 
have furnished the novelist with the 
idea of one of his happiest creations. 
Edie Ochiltree is, indeed, a much 
more elevated and amiable person than 
the eccentric wanderer I have to pro« 
duce as his counterpart ; but the lat- 
ter — I cannot profess, however, 
to delineate at present with much 
nicety or distinctness) certainly pos- 
sessed some of Edie’s most remark- 
and qualities, and, if not 
the sole original, at least probabl 

ted of the 
eatures of that very prepossessing and 


poetical badgeman. 
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104 Account of Andrew Gemmels. 


Andrew Gemmels was well known 
over all the Border districts as a wan- 
dering beggar, or gaberlunzie, for the 

eater part of half a — He 
had been a soldier in his youth ; and 
his entertaining stories of his cam- 
paigns and the adventures he had en- 
countered in foreign countries, united 
with his shrewdness, drollery, and other 
agreeable qualities, rendered him a 
general favourite, and secured him a 
cordial welcome and free quarters at 
every shepherd’s cot or farm-steading 
that lay in the range of his extensive 
wanderings. Among his other places 
of resort in Tiviotdale, Andrew regu- 
larly visited at my grandfather's. It 
was one of his ‘“ Saturday-night 
houses,” as he called them, where he 
always staid over the Sunday, and 
sometimes longer. He usually put 
up his horse, on his arrival, without 
the formality of asking quarters, and 
had a straw bed made = for him in 
the byre, claiming it rather as his ac- 
knowledged due and privilege, than 
as a boon of charity. He eee 
sleeping in an out-house, and, if pos- 
sible, in one where cattle or horses 
were kept. My grandfather, who was 
an old-fashioned farmer in a remote 
situation, was exceedingly fond of his 
company, and, though a very devout 
and strict Cameronian, and occasion- 
ally somewhat scandalized at An- 
drew’s rough and irreverent style of 
language, was nevertheless so much 
attracted by his conversation, that he 
never failed to spend the evenings of 
his sojourn in listening to his enter- 
taining narrations and “ auld warld 
stories,” — with the old shepherds, 
hinds, and children seated around 
them beside the blazing turf ingle in 
farmer’s ha’.” These conver- 
sations sometimes ‘took a polemical 
turn, and in that case, not unfre- 
quently ended in a violent dispute, my 
ancestor's hot and impatient temper 
blazing forth on collision with the 
dry and sarcastic humour of’ his 
ragged guest. Andrew was never 
known to yield his point on these oc- 
casions ; but he usually had the ad- 
ciress, when matters grew too serious, 
to give the conversation a more plea- 
sant turn, by some droll remark or 
unexpected stroke of humour, which 
convuised the rustic group, and the 
grave goodman himself, with unfail- 

ie and irresistible merriment. 
‘Though tree, however, and uncere- 


[Sept. 
monious, Andrew was never burden- 
some or indiscreet in his visits; re- 
turning only once or twice a-year, and 
generally after pretty regular intervals. 
He evidently appeared to prosper in 
his calling ; for, though hung round 
with rags of every shape and hue, he 
commonly possessed a horse, 
and used to attend the country fairs 
and race-courses, where he would 
bet and dispute with the country 
lairds and gentry, with the most inde- 
pendent and resolute pertinacity. He 
allowed that begging had been a good 
trade in his time, but used to com- 
plain sadly, in his latter days, that 
times were daily growing worse. My 
father remembers seeing Gemmels 
travelling about on a blood mare, 
with a foal after her, and a gold watch 
in his pocket. On one occasion, at 
Rutherford in Tiviotdale, he had dropt 
a clue of yarn, and Mr Mather, his, 
host, finding him rummaging for it, 
assisted in the search, and, having got 
hold of it, persisted, notwithstanding 
Andrew’s opposition, in unrolling the 
yarn till he came to the kernel, which, 
much to his surprise and amusement, 
he found to consist of about twenty 
guineas in gold. 
Many curious anecdotes of An- 
drew’s sarcastic wit and eccentric man- 
ners are current in the borders ; and 
both his character and personal ap- 
pearance must have been familiar to 
many individuals still alive, some of 
whom may probably be induced to 
communicate further information re- 
ecting him, upon their personal au- 
t ce * As I am myself but a report- 
er,—though upon authorities which 
to me, at least, appear indisputable,— 
I shall, for the present, content myself 
with one or two specimens, illustra- 
tive of Andrew’s resemblance to his 
celebrated representative. The follow- 
ing is given as commonly related with 
much good humour by the late Mr 
Dodds of the War-Office, the person 
to whom it chiefly refers. Andrew 
ey to be present at a fair or 
market somewhere in Tiviotdale, (St 
Boswell’s, if I mistake not,) where 
Dodds, at that time a non-com- 
missioned officer in his Majesty's 
service, happened also to be with @ 
military party recruiting. It was 
when they were beating up eagerly 
for fresh obe- 
dience to the obdurate and ill-man- 
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nered Columbians; and it was then 
the practice for recruiting serjeants, 
after parading for a due space, with all 
the warlike pageantry of drums, trum- 
pets, “ glancing blades, and gay cock- 
ades,’ to declaim in heroic strains 
of the delights of a soldier’s life—of 
glory, patriotism, plunder—the pro- 
spect of promotion for the bold and 
young, and his Majesty's munificent 
pension for the old and the wounded, 
&e. &c. Dodds, who was a man of 
much natural talent, and whose abili- 
ties afterwards raised him to an ho- 
nourable rank and independent for- 
tune, had made one of his most bril- 
liant speeches on this occasion; a 
crowd of ardent and active rustics 
were standing round, gaping with ad- 
miration at the imposing mien, and 
kindling at the heroic eloquence of 
the manly soldier, whom many of 
them had known a few years before 
as a rude tailor boy ;—the serjeant 
himself, already leading in idea a 
score of new recruits, had just con- 
cluded, in a strain of more than 
usual elevation, his oration in praise 
of the military profession, when Gem- 
mels, who, in tattered guise, was 
standing close behind him, reared a- 
loft his meal-pocks on the end of his 
kent or pike-staff, and exclaimed with 
atone and aspect of profound deri- 
sion, “‘ Behold the end ot!” The 
contrast was irresistible—the beau 
ideal of Serjeant Dodds, and the rag- 
ged reality of Andrew Gemmels, were 
sufficiently striking, and the former, 
with his red-coat followers, beat a re- 
treat in some confusion, amidst the 
joud and universal laughter of the 
surrounding multitude. 

Another time, Andrew went to vi- 
sit one of his patrons, a poor Scotch 
laird, who had recently erected an 
expensive and fantastic mansion, of 
which he was very vain, and which 
but ill corresponded with his rank or 
his resources. The beggar was stand- 
ing leaning over his pike-staff, and 
looking very attentivel at the e- 
difice, when the laird came forth 
and accosted him :—— Weil, An- 
drew, you're admiring our handiworks 
here ?”—“ Atweel am I, And 
what think ye o’ them, Andrew ?”— 
““T just think ye hae thrawn awa 
oe: bonny estates, and built a gowk’'s 
nest. 

-Gemmels died in the year 1793, 
at Roxburgh-Newtown, near Kel- 
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so. A lady who was residing there 
at that time, and who witnessed his 
latter days, has furnished me with 
the following particulars, which I 
transfer to you in her own simple and 
expressive words :— | 

** He came to Newtown at that time 
ina very weakly condition ; being, ac- 
cording to his own account, 105 years 
of age. ‘The conduct of some of the 
country folks towards poor Andrew in 
his declining state, was not what it 
should have been: probably most of 
his old patrons had died out, and their 
more genteel descendants disliked to 
be fashed and burdened with a dying 
beggar ; so every one handed him over 
to his next neighbour ; and he was 
hurried from Selkirk to Newtown in 
three days, a distance of sixteen miles. 
He was brought in a cart and laid 
down at Mr R——’s byre-door, but 
we never knew by whom. He was 
taken in, and laid as usual on his truss 
of straw. When we spoke of making up 
a bed for him, he got into a rage, and 
swore, (as well as he was able to 
speak,) ‘‘ That many clever fellow 
had died in the field with his hair 
frozen to the ground—and would he 
submit to die in any of our beds ?”— 
He did not refuse a little whisky, 
however, now and then; for it was 
but cold, in the spring, lying in an 
out-house among straw. <A friend who 
was along with me, urged him to tel] 
what cash he had about him, “ as 
you know,” said she, “‘ it has always 
been reported that you have money.” 
Andrew replied with a look of deri- 
sion, ‘‘ Bow, wow, wow, woman ! wo- 
men folk are aye fashing theirsels a- 
bout what they hae nae business wi’.” 
He at length told us he had changed 
a note at Selkirk, and paid six shil- 
lings for a pair of shoes which he had 
on him; but not a silver coin was 
found in all his duddy doublets,—and 
many kind of odd like pouch he had : 
—in one of them was sixpence worth 
of halfpence, and two combs for his 
silver locks, which were beautiful. 
His set of teeth, which he had got 
in his 101st year, were very white. 
What was remarkable, notwithstand- 
ing all the rags he had flapping about 
him, he was particularly dim in his 
old healsome looking person. He at 
last allowed the servants to strip off 
his rags and lay him in a bed, which 
was made up for him in a cart, in the 


byre. After he was laid comfortably 
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106 Uncommon Larch Tree—Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary. [Sept. 


he often prayed, and to good pu ; 
but if the not heed him 
right, (for he could not lift a spoon to 
his mouth for several days betore his 
death,) he would give them a passing 
bann. He lived nine days with us, 
and continued quite sensible till the 
hour of his decease. Mr R—— got 
him decently buried. Old Tammy 
Jack, with the mickle nose, got his 
shoes for digging his grave in Rox- 
burgh kirk-yard. Andrew was well 
known through all this country and 
great part of Northumberland. I 
suppose he was originally from the 
west country, but cannot speak with 
certainty as to that ; it was, however, 
commonly reported that he had a ne- 
phew or some near relation in the 
west, who sed a farm which 
Andrew had stocked for him from the 
profits of his begging.” 

Should the above notice appear 
worthy of preservation, Mr Editor, 
in your useful publication, I shall 
take much pleasure in communicating 
any further particulars that may fall 
in my way relative to this remarkable 
beggar, or other interesting originals. 
I am, &c. S. E. 

Sept. 22, 1817. 


UNCOMMON LARCH TREE 
ATHOL HOUSE. 


NEAR 


MR EDITOR, 


Tne great extent of his Grace the 
Duke of Athol’s larch plantations is 
well known. Some of the trees planted 
by his predecessors have attained to a 
most extraordinary size. One tree, for 
the use of the navy, was cut down a 
few wecks ago, of the following age 
and dimensions : 


Length. Square, 
F. In. F.In. F. In, 


79 Root cut, 171 6 316 24 


Middle do. 60 254 1 7k 
Top do. 16 143 61 O04 
Total cubic feet 247} 


The tree was 107 feet high. The 
upper top cut, measuring nine inches 
square, contained thirty feet eleven 
inches. ‘There is not another larch 
plantation in the empire which con- 
tains trees at all approaching the ae 
bove in size and The 
plantation where it stood is furnish- 
mg a large supply of very valuable 


and highly approved timber for the 

ship building carried on in his Ma- 

jesty’s dock-yards. G. H. B. 
Sept. 1817. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND QUEEN MARY, 


In the notices prefixed to our last 
Number, we intimated that we were 
in possession of original letters of 
Queen Elizabeth and her ministers, 
of which we shall now present a short 

cimen. The first article is a letter 
from Queen Elizabeth to Sir Ralph 
Sadler, prefaced by an address written 
by her own hand, of which we give a 
correct fac-simile, and which is refer- 
red to by Sadler in a letter to her Majes- 
ty, dated at Wingfield, 7th December 
1584.* Queen Mary was carried to 
Wingfield, a manor-house near Shef- 
field, belonging to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, in September of that year, and 
removed to Tutbury Castle in Staf- 
fordshire in January 1585. The in- 
ventory subjoined contains the articles 
that were to be carried with her to 
Wingfield ; and it would appear, 
from the indorsement of this paper, 
that the same articles were transport- 
ed with her to Tutbury. In the se- 
quel of the work referred to, there 
are many grievous complaints by Sad- 
ler of the wildness and poverty of the 
country around Wingfield, and also 
of the scantiness of this inventory, 
particularly in the article of sheets, 
for the new establishment at Tutbury. 
At the time of this removal, Queen 
Mary was in a bad state of health, 
and the roads were almost impassable, 
it being then the depth of winter ; 
but every consideration seems to have 
been sacrificed by Elizabeth, except- 
ing always her invincible economy, to 
the security of her unfortunate pri- 
soner, who had then pined seventeen 
years in captivity, the victim of the 
confidence she had rashly reposed in 
the insidious professions of her rival. 


* State Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph 
Sadler, Vol. II. p. 460.—Sir Ralph here 
says, ‘* Your letters, vouchsafed upon so 
poure a man as I am, being one of the 
pourest subjects of that degree which I am 
called unto, and specially those few wordes 
of your Highnes’ owne hand, conteyning 
this precept, * Vse olde trust, and new di- 
ligence,’ together with your most gracious 

romise shortly to relieve me of this charge, 

ve not a little comforted me.” "3 
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Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary. 107 


“Ce be He frusd, 


now 


Trustie and right welbeloued coun- 
sello', we greete you well, and let you 
wit, that whereas o* cousin of Shrews- 
bury hath ben an humble suto™ ynto 
vs, to be now eased of the chardge he 
hath hetherto had of the Scotishe 
Queene, we therefore fynding yt rea- 
sounable to satisfye his request there- 
in, for the considerations by him al- 
leadged of his decayed health and 
weake estate of body, haue assented 
thereto; and, therfore, o* pleasure is, 
you shall proceede to the removing of 
the said Queene to o* Castell of Tut- 
bury, according to such direction as, 
by o" order, you have receaued from 
our principal Secretary for that pur- 
pos, at such tyme as, the howse bein 
in a readines to receaue hir, you sh 
in your ownediscretioun thincke fit and 
convenyent ; and that, for yo" assist- 
aunce therein, you caule vnto you the 
Shirife, and such other gentlemen of 
that our countie of Derbie as to yo" 
self shalbe thought meete ; assuring 

ou, that, for the care we haue to re- 
eeue you of the said chardge in re- 
spect of yo" yeres, we will, w" as con-~ 
venient speede as maie be, dispatche 
one thether to take the same vppon 
him, Geuen vnder o* signet, at o* 
manno’ of St James, the third of De- 
cember, in the xxvij" yere of o* regne. 

ffor that we vnderstand the said 


Queene is at this present somewhat 


By the Quene, 


disposed of hir body, o* pleasure 
therefore is, youe do so order the re- 
move as ~ val maie not be dangerous 
or preiudityall to hir healthe. 
To our trustie and right welbe- 
lowed Counsellor Sr Rafe Sadler, 
Knight, Chauncellor of Dutchye 
of Lancaster. 
Indorsed) 3 Decembris 1584, 
from the Q. ma® R. s°. per poste. 


AN INUENTORIE OF SUCH LYNEN 
& PLATT AS IS TO BE CARYED TO 
WYNGEFEILD. 


Imprimis lx payre of sheetis. 
Itm. iiij dozen & iiij pillowberes. 
Itm. vij tabell clothes of damaske. 
Itm. vij tabell clothes of diaper. 
Itm. vj towells of damaske. 

Itm. vij towells of diaper. 

Itm. vj dozen of damask napkins. 
Itm. vij dozen of diaper napkins. 
Itm. iiij coberdclothes of damaske. 
Itm. ix coberdclothes of diaper. 
Itm. xij plane tableclothes. 

Itm. xij course tableclothes. 

Itm. xx dozen of plane napkins. 
Itm, xx wiping clothes. 

Itm. xxx dressours. 

Itm. xij plane towells. 


The Plaitt. 


On Salt of Calsedon, garnished w' sil- 
guilt. 


On payre of couerid basons guilt. . 
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On payre of guilt pottes. 

On payre of guilt flagons. 

On guilt cup, w‘ a cover. 

On guilt cup of assaye. 

On guilt leyer. 

xij guilt trenche" plates. 

xij guilt spons. 

On guilt jugg, w' a lyd. 

vj guilt chaundello™. 

On bason & ewer of silv', parcell guilt. 

Two round saltis of silv’. 

On flagon of silv’, parcel guilt. 

On bolle of’ silv'. 

Two jugges, w' two cares apece. 

On bason & ewer of silv’, parcell guilt. 

On peire of pottes, parcell guilt. 

On payre of flagons. 

On salt, parcell guilt. 

‘Two bolls of silv*. 

On jugg, w' ij eares. 

iiij platters of silv', par- } 
cell guilt. 

vj dimy platters. 

x disshes. 

xij small dishes. 

vilj sawsers of silv', lyk- 


wise parcell guilt. | 


‘xl peeces. 


21 Decembris 1584. 
Copie of the Inventary of Napry 
2 and plate apointid to be brought 
downe to 'Tutbury, for the vse 
of the Scotish Queene, and my 
L. 5‘ John. 


(Indorsed) 


PLAN FORABOLISHING AN ABUSE PRE-= 
VALENT AT COUNTRY FUNERALS, 


MR EDITOR, 


Tue lower classes of the communi- 
ty, in many districts of the country, 
lay an unnecessary and oppressive tax 
on themselves, by the costly and un- 
suitable style in which they conduct 
tlinerals. On these occasions, large 
crowds are collected, and are lavishly 
entertained with bread and spirits. 
The company feast sometimes for 
hours together, and often every thing 
appears in their behaviour but so- 
bricty and sorrow. 

Ihave known a family reduced to 
distress by one funeral, and the sur- 
vivors kept in great pecuniary em- 
barrassment for a long period. 

_ There can be no question, in every 
view of the case, that this absurd and 
pernicious fashion should be abolish- 
ed. In attempting this, however, 
there may be some difficulty, for it is 
confirmed by long and very general 
practice ; and no individual is willin 
to be the first in departing from it. 


g servant, 


[Sept.. 


In these circumstances, I beg to 
recommend to the attention of the 
clergy and landed proprietors who 
take an interest in the conduct and 
comfort of the lower classes, the 
following scheme, which has been 
successfully adopted in one count 

arish in Perthshire, and which, being 
highly approved in the neighbourhood, 
is about to be introduced ( mutatis mu- 
dandis ) into adjoining parishes. 

The minister and session, with the 
approbation of the principal heritor, 
circulated a paper, which they earnest- 
ly recommended for general signature 
by the parishioners. In this paper 
they bind themselves to the following 
conditions : 

“1, That the hour of assembling 
shall, when convenient, be twelve 
o'clock, and the hour of lifting the 
corpse never later, in that case, than 
one o'clock ; but in all cases, never 
later than one hour after the tinie fix- 
ed for assembling. 

‘* 2, That no meat or drink shall be 
given to the persons assembled, ex- 
cept the offer of a single glass of whis- 
ky, either at the door of the house, 
or in the house where they assemble. 

3, Thatif any shall break through, 
or contravene these rules, they bind 
themselves and their heirs to pay on 
demand to the kirk-session one guinea, 
tor the use of the poor; and that 
for every instance of the breach of 
either of the aforesaid rules.” 

This paper has been generally and 
most willingly subscribed by the greet 
body of those concerned, and a most 
desirable reform, as to this particular, 
is now in progress. 

Permit me, Mr Editor, to add fur- 
ther, that while this is a reform most 
useful to the lower classes, it is one in 
which I am satisfied, from much in- 
quiry, they are predisposed to concur ; 
but, for obvious reasons, it is ex 
dient and essential for persons of # 
higher class to give any plan for the 
purpose, the authority and influence 
of their recommendation. I am con- 
vinced myself, that much good would 
follow from such plans becoming ge- 
neral ; 
wish that this ephemeral suggestion 

‘may be noticed and acted upon by 
those whose station and office enable 
them to attempt its practical adop- 
tion. 

I am, Mr Editor, your obedient 

Paureris AMICUS. 

Sept. 1817. | 


and, therefore, I anxiously 
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ROBERT BURNS AND HELEN MARIA 
WILLIAMS. 


Tue two following articles form 

rt of a selection from the unpub- 
Fished correspondence of Robert Burns, 
now in possession of the Editor. ‘The 
first, a letter from the celebrated He- 
‘len Maria Williams to the poet, re- 
lates chiefly to some occasional verses 
by Dr Moore, not in our possession, 
and about which it does not seem ne- 
cessary to inquire more particularly. 
The second is a criticism by Burns 
upon a poem of Miss W.’s, which 
it appears she had submitted to his o- 
pimon. Thecritique, though not with- 
out some traits of his usual sound 
judgment and discrimination, appears 
on the whole to be much in the strain 
of those gallant and flattering re- 
sponses which men of genius usually 
find it incumbent to issue, when con- 
sulted upon the productions of their 
female adimirers. 


Sir, 

Your friend Dr Moore, having a 
complaint in his eyes, has desired me 
to become his secretary, and thank 
you, in his name, for your very hu- 
mourous poem, entitled, Auld Willie’s 
Prayer, which he had from Mr Creech. 

I am happy in this opportunity of 
expressing my obligations to you for 
the pleasure your poems have given 
me. I am sensible enough that my 
suffrage in their favour is of little va- 
lue, yet it is natural for me to tell 
you, that, as far as I am capable of 
teeling poetical excellence, I have felt 
the power of your genius. I believe 
no one has read oftener than myself 
your Vision, your Cotter’s Evening, 
the Address to the Mouse, and man 
of your other poems. My mother’s 
family is Scotch, and the dialect has 
been familiar to me from my infancy ; 
I was, therefore, qualified to taste the 
charm of your native poetry, and, as 
I feel the strongest attachment for 
Scotland, I share the triumph of your 
country in agra your laurels. 

I know the enclosed poems, which 
were addressed to me by Dr Moore, 
will give you pleasure, and shall, 
theretore, risque incurring the imputa- 
hon of vanity by sending them. I 
own that I'gratity my own pride by 
so doing. You know enough of his 
character not to wonder that I am 


proud of his friendship, and you will 
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not be surprised that he who can give 
so many graces of wit and originality 
to prose, should be able to please in 
verse, when he’ turns his thoughts 
that way. One of these poems was 
sent to me last summer from Hamil- 
ton House ; the other is so local, that 
you must take the trouble to read a 
little history before you can under- 
stand it. My mother removed late- 
ly to the house of a Captain Jaques, 
in Southampton Row, Bloomsbury 
Square. What endeared this situa- 
tion not a little to my imagination, 
was the recollection that Gray, the 
poet, had resided in it. I told Dr 
Moore that I had very solid reason to 
think that Gray had lived in this very 
house, and the Bard in 
my little study ; there were but fifty 
chances to one against it, and what is 
that in poetical calculation ? I added, 
that I was convinced our landlord 
was a lineal descendant of Shake- 
speare’s Jaques. Dr Moore laughed, 
as he has often occasion to do, at my 
folly ; but the fabric which my fan- 
cy had reared upon the firm substan- 
tial air, soon tottered ; for it became 
a matter of doubt if our habitation was 
in Southampton Row, or in King 
Street, which runs in a line with it. 
In the mean time, Dr Moore called 
upon me, and left the enclosed verses 
on my table. 

It will give me great pleasure, Sir, 
to hear that you find your present re 
tirement agreeable, for, indeed, I am 
much interested in your happiness. 
If I only considered the satisfaction I 
should derive from your acquaintance, 
I should wish that your fortune had 
led you towards London ; but I am 
aa that you have had the wis- 

om to chuse the situation most con- 
genial to the Muses.—I am, Sir, with 
great esteem, your most obedient ser- 


vant, 
H. M. Wittitams. 
London, June 20th, 1787. 


A few Strictures on Miss Williams’ 
Poem on the Slave Trade. 


I know very little of scientific criti- 
cism, so all I can pretend to in that 
intricate art is merely to note, as I 
read along, what. passages strike me 


as being uncommonly beautiful, and 
where the expression seems to me per- 


plexed or faulty. — 
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The poem opens fincly. There are 
none idle lines 
which one may skip over before one 
comes to the subject. Verses 9th and 
10th in particular, 

Where ocean’s unseen bound 

Leaves a drear world of waters round, 


are truly beautiful. The simile of 
the hurricane is likewise fine ; and, 
indeed, beautiful as the poem is, al- 
most all the similes rise decidedly 
above it. From verse 31st to verse 
50th, is a pretty eulogy on Britain. 
Verse 36th, “that foul drama deep 
with wrong,” is nobly expressive. Verse 
46th, I am afraid, is rather unworthy 
of the rest ; “* to dare to feel,” is an 
idea that I do not altogether like. 
The contrast of valour and mercy, 
from the 46th verse to the 50th, is 
admirable. 

Either my apprehension is dull, or 
there is something a little confused 
in the apostrophe to Mr Pitt. Verse 
55th is the antecedent to verses 57th 
and 58th, but in verse 58th the con- 
nection seems ungrainmatical : 


Powemt, © © © « 


With no gradations mark’d their flight, 

But rose at once to glory’s height. 
Ris’n should surely be the word in- 
stead of rose. Tryit in prose. Pow- 
ers,—their flight une by no gra- 
dations, but [the same powers ] risen 
at once to the height ofglory. Like- 
wise, verse 58d, “‘ For this” is evi- 
dently meant to lead on the sense of 
verses 59th, 60th, GIst, and 62d; but 


let us try how the thread of connec 
tion runs. 


For this . . © « 
The deeds of mercy, that embrace j 
A distant sphere, an alien race, 

Shall virtue’s lips record, and claim 
The fairest honours of thy name. 


_I beg pardon if I misapprehend the 
matter, but this appears to me the 
only imperfect passage in the poem. 
=_ comparison of the sunbeam is 

ne. 

The compliment to the Duke of 

Richmond is, I hope, as just as it is 
certainly elegant. The thought 


Lends, from her unsullied source, 
The gems of thought their purest force, 


is exceedingly beautiful. The idea 
from verse 8lst to the 85th, that the 
“‘ blest decree” is like the beams ot 
morning ushering in the glorious day 
of liberty, ought not to pass unno- 
ticed, nor unapplauded. From verse 
85th to verse 108th, is an animated 
contrast between the unfeeling  sel- 
fishness of the oppressor on the one 
hand, and the misery of the captive 
on the other. Verse 88th might per- 
haps be amended thus: ‘* Nor ever 
quit her narrow maze.” We are said 
to pass a bound, but we quit a maze. 
Verse 100th is exquisitely beautiful. 


They, whom wasted blessings tire. 


Verse 110th is, I doubt, a clashing of 
metaphors ; “ to load a span” is, I am 
afraid, an unwarrantable expression. 
In verse 114th, “‘ Cast the universe in 
shade,” isa fine idea. From the 115th 
verse to the 142d isa striking descrip- 
tion of the wrongs of the poor Afri- 
can. Verse 120th, “ the load of un- 
remitted pain,” is a remarkable strong 
expression. ‘The address to the advo- 
cates for abolishing the slave-trade, 
from verse 143d to verse 208th, is ani« 
mated with the true life of genius. 
The picture of oppression, 


While she links her impious chain, 

And calculates the price of pain ; 

Weighs agony in sordid scales, 

And marks if death or life prevails," 
is nobly executed. | 

What a tender idea is in verse 
180th ; indeed, that whole description 
of Home may vie with Thomson’s 
description of Home, somewhere in 
the beginning of his Autumn. I do 
not remember to have seen a stronger 


expression of misery than is contained 
in these verses. 


Condemned, severe extreme, to live 
When all is fled that life can give. 


The comparison of our distant joys to 
distant objects, is equally original and 
striking. 

The character and manners of the 
dealer in this infernal traffic is a well 
done, though a horrid picture. I am 
not sure how far introducing the 
sailor was right; for, aeuk the 
sailor’s common characteristic is gene- 
rosity, yet, in this case, he is certain- 
ly not only an unconcerned witness, 
but in some degree an efficient agent 
in the business. Verse 224th is a ner- 
vous . . expressive“ The 
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heart convulsive anguish breaks.” The 
description of the captive wretch when 
he arrives in the West Indies, is car- 
ried on with equal spirit. The thought 
that the oppressor’s sorrow on seeing 
his slave pine, is like the butcher's 
regret when his destined lamb dies a 
natural death, is exceedingly fine. 

I am got so much into the cant of 
criticism, that I begin to be afraid 
lest I have nothing except the cant of 
it; and, instead of elucidating my 
author, am only benighting myself. 
For this reason, I will not pretend to 
go through the whole poem. Some 
tew remaining beautiful lines, how- 
ever, I cannot pass over. Verse 280th 
is the strongest description of selfish- 
ness I ever saw; the comparison in 
verses 285th and 286th is new and 
tine; and the line, “ Your alms to 
penury ye lend,” is excellent. 

In verse 317th, “ like” should surely 
be “ as,” or “so ;” for instance, 

His sway the hardened bosom leads 

To cruelty’s remorseless deeds ; 

As (or s0) the blue lightning, when it springs 
With fury on its livid wings, 

Darts to the goal with rapid force, 

Nor heeds that ruin marks its course. 


If you insert the word like where 
I have placed as, you must alter darts 
to darting, and heeds to heeding, in 
order to make it grammar. <A tempest 
is a favourite subject with the poets, 
but I do not remember any thing even 
in Thomson’s Winter, superior to 
your verses from the 347th to the 
35lst. Indeed, that last simile, be- 
ginning with “ Fancymay dress,” &c., 
and ending with the 350th verse, is, 
in my opinion, the most beautiful 
passage in the whole poem ; it would 
do honour to the greatest names that 
ever graced our profession. 

I will not beg your pardon, Madam, 
for these strictures, as my conscience 
tells me, that for once in my life I 
have acted up to the duties of a 
Christian, in doing as I would be: 
done by. 


VIEW OF THE CHANGE OF MANNERS 
IN SCOTLAND DURING THE COURSE 
OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


(Concluded from p. 14.) 


Tue change of manners in the next 
generation was very remarkable. The 
Union with England carried many of 
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our nobility and gentry to London. 
Sixty of the most considerable people 
being obliged to pass half the year 
there, would no doubt change their 
ideas, besides, many English came to 
reside at Edinburgh. ‘The Court of 
Exchequer and Boards of Customs and 
Excise were mostly all of that nation ; 
at least all the under officers were. 
‘These were well-bred people, and well 
received by the first people in Scot- 
land. As the intercourse with the 
English —_— our eyes a little, so it 
gave us 2 liberty of trade we had not 
before, from the Union. Many of our 
younger sons became merchants, and 
went abroad ;—it likewise became the 
fashion for young men of fortune to 
study for some years in Holland, after 
which, to make a tour through France 
and Italy ; on their return home, they 
brought to Scotland foreign politeness, 
grafted on the self-importance and 
dignity of their fathers. May we not 
suppose it was at this time our nation 
acquired the character of poverty and 
pride ? 

Abov: the 24, a weekly assembly 
for dancing was set up at Edinburgh ; 
this, with private balls carried on by 
subscription, took place of marriages, 
haptisms, and funerals, 

The society now came to be more 
enlarged, but it required time to have 
a proper effect. The manners of the 
men, though stiff, and evidently as- 
sumed, yet were better than those of 
the women, who were indelicate in 
their conversation, and vulgar. As 
the awe and reverence for parents and 
elder friends wore off, they brought 
into company the freedom and romp- 
ing they had acquired amongst their 
brothers and near relations ; many of 
them threw off all restraint, and were 
I to name the time when the Scotch 
ladies went farthest wrong, it would 
be between the 30 and 40, though 
it was far from being general. ‘There 
was still in the country a taste for 
good morals, which was much im- 
proved by a set of teachers established 
among us, most of whom had had 
their education abroad, or who had 
travelled with young gentlemen. As 
every body at this period went regu- 
larly to church, I may justly mention 
ministers as teachers; Professor Ha- 
milton, and the two Mr Wisharts 
at Edinburgh, Professor Hutchison, 
Craig, Clarke, and Principal Leesh- 
man, in the west. Those taught who- 
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ever would please God, must resem- 
ble him in goodness and benevolence, 
and those that had it not, must affect 
it by politeness and good manners. 
These lectures and sermons were at- 
tended by all the young and gay ; 
they were new and entertaining, and 
matter for conversation and criticism. 

In well regulated families, there 
was still kept up a reverence for pa- 
rents and elderly friends ; and when 
the young were admitted to their so- 
ciety, there was a degree of attention 
paid the old, yea, even servility, that 
this age knows nothing of, and who- 
ever was wanting in it, was unfit for 
company. Nobody in those times 
thought of pleasing themselves ; the 
established rule was to please pe 
company ; endeavour to make them 
think well of themselves, and they 
will think well of you for doing so. 
Society was not yet so much enlarged 
as to weaken the affections of near re- 
lations. This may easily be ascer- 
tained by every one now alive that is 
past fifty ; not only brothers and sis- 
ters, but brothers and sisters-in-law, 
mothers-in-law, and even more dis- 
tant connections, would leave their 
own families for ten or twelve days, 
and attend with the utmost care a 
friend in a fever, or dangerous disor- 
der; these were the nurse-keepers for 
the first 30 years of this century, who 
by every method endeavoured to les- 
sen their distress, nor left them night 
or day till they were recovered or bu- 
ried. 

The intercourse between relations 
and friends was kept up in another 
way, which was of small presents, 
mostly consisting of meat ak drink ; 
any thing rare or good af its kind was 
in ae sent to a friend; whatever 
rank in lite they were in, these pre- 
sents were received with thanks, and 
returned in kind, on proper occasions ; 
—neither was strangers nor people of 
high rank sought after in their enter- 
tainments ; it was their relations, the 
friends they loved, that shared their 
delicacies. 

These manners still remain in many 
places of Scotland. When this re- 
straint was thrown off, every charac- 
ter appeared in a natural light, of 
which there were great variety : 
prudes and coquettes, romps and af- 
feet d fine ladies. They were at no 
pains to disguise, as every one had 


their own admirers. The regular teas 
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tables, which commenced about the 
20, was a meeting of all the young 
and gay every evening; there they 
pulled to pieces the manners of those 
who differed from them ; every thing 
was matter of conversation,—religion, 
morals, love, friendship, good man- 
ners, and dress ; this tended more to 
our refinement than any thing else,— 
the subjects were all new and enter- 
taining,—the booksellers’ shops were 
not stutted, as now, with novels,—the 
knowledge of the ladies was gained 
only by conversing with gentlemen, 
not by reading themselves, as they 
had few books to read they could un- 
derstand. 

Whoever had read Pope and Addi- 
son, and Swift, with some ill written 
history, was then thought a learned 
lady, which character was by no 
means agrecable. The men thought 
what knowledge the women’ had out 
of their own sphere should be given 
by themselves, and not picked up 
from ill chesen books of amusement ; 
though many of them, not without a 
moral, yet more fitted to reclaim the 
dissolute than to improve a young un- 
tainted mind, that might have passed 
through life with more happiness and 
oy than they could with the know- 
edge these books contained: neither 
was there any sceptics in those times ; 
religion was just recovered from the 
ower of the devil and the fear of 
icll. At this period, those terrors be- 
gan to wear off, and religion appeared 
in a more amiable light ; we were bid 
draw our knowledge of God from his 
works, the chief of which is the soul 
of a good man ; then judge if we have 
cause to fear !—The Christian religion 
was taught as the purest rule of mo- 
rality, the belief’ of a future state, and 
of a particular providence as a support 
in every situation ; the distresses of 
individuals were necessary for exer- 
cising the good affections of others, 
and the state of suffering the post of 
honour. 

The intercourse of men and wo- 
men, though less reserved than at pre- 
sent, was full as pure. They would 
walk together for hours, or travel on 
horseback or in a carriage, without any 
peepee of imprudence ; parents 
had no concern when an adimirer was 
the guide of their daughter, neither 

they cause; men shewed their 
attachment by correcting their faults 
informing them what the world 
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thought of them, and what was most 
agreeable to the men if they wished 
to please thein. 

About the year 40, riches began to 
increase considerably. Many return- 
ed from the East and West Indies 
with good fortunes, who had gone a- 
broad after the Union. ‘These pick- 
ed up estates through the country, 
and lived ina higher style than the 
old gentry. 

‘he Rebellion in 45 still more in- 
creased our riches ; from this time the 
country took a new form. Whether 
the dread of arbitrary power disposed 
us for more liberty, or it'another cause, 
I shall leave the more knowing to de- 
termine ; but surely it had powerfu! 
eftects on the manners. It was then 
that the slavery of the mind began to 
be spoken of ; freedom was in every 
body’s mouth. The fathers would use 
the sons with such familiarity, that 
they would be their first friend ; and 
mothers would allow no intimacies 
but with themselves for their girls. 
‘Lhe utmosé: care was taken that fear 
of no kind should enslave the mind ; 
nurses were turned off who would tell 
the young of witches and ghosts. 
‘Lhe old ministers were ridiculed who 
preached up hell and damnation ; 
minds were to be influenced by gen- 
tle and generous methods alone. ‘The 
methods of’ instruction have been in- 
creasing since the time mentioned a- 
bove,—what may be the effects none 
know. May not even the love of li- 
berty become the disease of a state, 
and they be enslaved the worst way 
by their own passions?—The word 
servile becomes of late years to be 
much used ; every degree of denying 
ourselves to please others is servile, 
and for fear of the imputation of this, 
we are in hazard of tricking ourselves 
out of the finest feelings of humanity, 
devotion, love, and friendship, as in 
each of these there is a degree of self- 
denial. Nobody will at present share 
a family dinner with a friend, for fear 
ot being thought servile, neither will 
they attend them when in distress for 
the same cause, but satisfy themselves 
with daily inquiries after them. Nor 
yet did these manners sit easy on 
them ; there was too much exertion 
in it, ana through all their politeness, 
they still preserved a sense of their 
own dignity, so that their attention to 
others was a degree of humiliation 
which had more the appearance of dus 
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ty, and the desire of applause, than 
real benevolence. 

Neither did the manners of the 
women change much, which were in- 
delicate in the married ones, who 
were still considered or treated mn 
as the first domesticks ; and though 
the men paid them more attention 
now than formerly, this tended only 
to make them easy in company, not 
less vulgar. Indeed, many threw off 
all restraint. I am at a loss to ac- 
count for this, if it was not owing to 
our young noblemen bringing home 
French manners, and, lest they should 
be led into marriages, they made their 
addresses only to those who were al- 
ready in that state. No doubt the 
contrast between those men educated 
abroad, and those who had seen no- 
thing of the world, would be very 
great ; besides, the manners of the 
ladics might lead the men to more 
freedom, as they had not yet learned 
that restraint so necessary where so- 
ciety is enlarged. 

It was about this time that tea-tables 
were established.* It was the fashion tor 
the men tomeetregularly in thechange- 
house, as it was then called, for their 
different clubs, where they spent the 
evening in conversation, without much 
expence ; a shilling reckoning was very 
high, and for people of the first 
fashion, it was more general from 
fourpence to eightpence, paying be- 
sides for their tobacco and pipes, which 
was much in use in some of these 
clubs. ‘They played at backgammon 
or catch honours tor a penny the game. 
All business was transacted in the 
forenoon, and in the change-houses ; 
the lawyers were there consulted, and 
the bill paid by the employer. The 
wine was sherry in mutchkin-stoups, 
—every new one was chalked on the 
head of the stoup,—it was incredible 
the quantity that was drunk on these 
occasions. very body dined at home 
in private, unless called to some of the 
entertainments mentioned above ; but 
the tea-table very soon introduced 
supping in private houses, where 
young people tound themselves happ 
with one another. They were loath 


* The discerning reader will observe, 

that this passage is inconsistent with what 

before, the good lady’s memory hay- 

ing a little failed her respecting the date 
of established tea-tables.—L£ditor. 
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to part, so that supping came to be 
fashion in Edinburgh ; 
and lest the families they visited might 
be unprepared, they sent in the morn- 
ing to know if they were to drink tea 
at home, as they wished to wait on 
them ; amongst friends this was al- 
ways considered as a supper, and any 
of their male acquaintances asked that 
they could command, to make up the 
party. The acquaintances made up 
at public places did not visit in this 
way ; they hired a chair for the after- 


~ noon, and run through a number of 


houses, as is the fashion still. These 
merry suppers made young people 
find a want when they went to the 
country, end to supply the place of 
them was introduced collations after 
supper, when the young people met 
in some of their bed-chambers, and 
either had tea or a posset, where they 
sat and made merry till far in the 
morning; but this meeting was care- 
fully concealed trom the parents, who 
were all encmies to these frolics, 
These manners continued till the 60, 
when more of the English fashions 
took place ; one of which was to dine 
at three, and what company you had 
should be at dinner. These dinners 
lasted long. ‘The women sat for half 
an hour atter them, and retired to tea, 
but gentlemen took their bottle, and 
generally sat till eight. The women 
are all the evening by themselves, 
which puts a stop to that intercourse 
so necessary for the improvement of 
both sexes. This naturally encourag- 
ed public places, as women had little 
amusement at home; cut off from male 
society, and fev: female friends to oc- 
cupy the void, they must tire of their 
mothers and elderly society, and fly 
to the public for relief. ‘They find 
gentlemen there, though late in the 
evening, when they have left their 
bottle, and too often unfitted for any 
thing but their bed. In this kind of 
intercourse there is less chance of 
forming attachments. The women 
see men in the worst light, and what 
impression they make on men, is often 
forgotten by them in the morning. 
Thus late dinners have entirely cut 
off the merry suppers, much regretted 
by the women, while the men pass 
their nights in taverns, in gaming, or 
other amusements, as their temper 
leads them. Cut off in a great-mea- 
sure from the society of men, it is ne- 
cessary the women should have some 


constant amusement. The parents 
provide for this void as much as 
sible, in giving them complete educa. 
tion, and what formerly began at ten 
years of age, or often later, now be- 
gins at four or five, and how long it 
is to continue the new age must de- 
termine, for it is not yet fixed in this, 
Reading, writing, music, drawing, 
French, Italian, geography, history, 
with all kinds of tae work, are now 
carefully taught the girls, that their 
time may not lie heavy on their hands 
without proper society ; besides this, 
circulating libraries loaded with books 
of amusement * * * * * * * 


ACCOUNT OF SOME ATMOSPHERIC 
PHENOMENA. 


MR EDITOR, 


As J am not aware that most of the 
appearances to which I am about to 
direct the attention of your readers, 
have hitherto been inserted in any ot 
the more respectable journals, I take 
the liberty of transmitting to you the 
following account of them, from no- 
tices which I recorded at the time of 
their occurrence, together with a few 
observations, which may serve to ex- 
plain them. The splendour and rari- 
ty of the appearances themselves, as 
well as their connection with the pe- 
culiar condition of the atmosphere 
during the two or three last years, and 
with the interesting exhibition of the 
Aurora Borealis, seem to entitle them 
to a place in your useful Miscellany. 

My journal contains the following 
notice: “‘ 11th September 1814. At 
about seven o'clock in the evening my 
attention was arrested by the a - 
ance of a very vivid and well-defined 
arch of electrical matter, stretching 
across the sky from N.E. to S.W.—a 
few thin clouds crossed its eastern 
limb, where it terminated at 15 or 20 
degrees above the horizon, in a point- 
ed form, but not very well defined,— 
its western limb reached to within 30 
or 35 degrees of the horizon ; it form- 
ed a complete arch in the intermediate 
space, its colour being white and vi- 
vid,—stretching along the dark blue 
of a frosty sky, its appearance was 
grander than that of any meteorologi- 
cal phenomenon I have ever witnessed, 
It remained almost stati and en- 
tire for nearly half an hour, when it 
gradually and slowly cisappeared. — 
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‘“‘ During the afternoon there had 
heen light breezes from the south-west, 
which still continued, and there were 
distinct indications, from the greenish 
light and disturbed appearance of the 
polar regions, of an approaching play 
of the Aurora Borealis ; by degrees 
these indications became more re- 
inarkable ; a dark circle of clouds en- 
veloped the northern sky, surmount- 
ed at its upper edge by a broad fringe 
of magnetical light; the cloud, through 
which occasional flashes of a vivid 
light were discernible, at last lost the 
condensed form it had hitherto main- 
tained; and a very beautiful and 
widely diffused play of the Aurora 
commenced about ten o'clock. The 
thermometer during most of this time 
was at 43° of Fahrenheit, nearly that 
temperature at which water is under- 
stood to be at its greatest density.” 

I afterwards learned from published 
accounts, that the luminous arch was 
seen at Dublin and Newry in Ireland, 
—in Scotland, at Glasgow, Dumfries, 
and Annan,—in England, at White- 
haven, Carlisle, Kendal, and Lancas- 
ter. Ihave not learned that it was 
observed at London, or at any part 
tarther south. 


From the following notice in the 
Annals of Philosophy for 1815, I ob- 
serve that a similar appearance had 
been visible in London on the 26th of 
September of that year. ‘“‘ About a 
quarter before ten o'clock on Tuesday 
evening, September 26th, Fornalhaut 
being a little to the east of the meri- 
dian, the barometer being 29.62, and 
the thermometer 62, a luminous band 
appeared near the western horizon, and 
extended itself gradually towards the 
east, until it occupied a line beginning 
at the sixth of the Eagle, passing 
through the Fox and Goose, between 
the fitth and sixth of the Swan, across 
Almaac in Andromeda, and Medusa’s 
head, and terminating a little to the 
It was very 
bright, and well defined near its west- 


a ® ern extremity, broader, fainter, and of 
(ge) shorter duration, towards the east. 


® Its medium breadth was about five 
degrees, and it continued about twenty ’ 


minutes, 


“The afternoon of Tuesday was 


1 Yery wet, with violent gusts of wind ; 


= for some time before this luminous ap- 


pearance, the sky was nearly covered 


ith large dark cumulous clouds, 
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which passed away rapidly towards 
the north-east, and occasionally shot 
forth faint corruscations. baro~ 
meter and thermometer had been very 
variable for some days. 

** At eleven P. M. the sky was very 
bright near the northern horizon for 
about a quarter of an hour, but ne 
Aurora Borealis appeared. 3 

“No opportunity of observing the 


magnetic variation occurred at the — 


time.” 


On the evening of the 24th of Sep- 
tember 1316, the attention of the in- 
habitants of this city was again attract 
ed by the appearance of a phenomenon 
of exactly the same description. The 
evening had previously been mild and 
clear. About eight o'clock the lumi- 
nous arch was seen stretching in much 


magnificence along the concave of thee" 


heavens ; a few thin clouds crossed its 
western limb, but its eastern extremity 
and zenith portion were ably 
distinct. It was equally well defined 
with the bow of September 1814 ; it 
emitted a sensible light, and gave to 
the night the appearance of a faint 
moonshine, though the stars were 
every where visible throughout the 
direction of its course. Its place, re 
ferred to the constellations, was as fol- 
lows : Its eastern termination was pro< 
jected a little south of the Pleiades, 
which were at that time a few degrees 
above the horizon; from thence it 
— upwards through the constel- 
ation of the Triangle, through An- 
dromeda, Pegasus, the Dolphin, and 
the Eagle, its western termination be- 
ing projected on the constellation 
Poniatowski. The meteor conti- 
nued visible, and in much perfection, 
for nearly two hours, and when it at 
last slowly disappeared, a faint light 
continued for some time to mark the 
place where it had been visible. Dur- 
ing the appearance of the meteor, there 
were the usual indications of an ap- 
proaching play of the Aurora Borealis, 
which accordingly took place soon af 
ter the bow had 


It a , from ‘the foregoing ex- 
tracts, a bow of the 


tion has been visible in some part of 
this istand, during each of the three 
last autumnal seasons, and indeed very 
nearly about the same time of the 
ear, that is, in the month of Septem- 
tr, and about the time of the equi~ 
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nox. I have also learned, that about 
half a year previous to the first of 
these, namely, on the 17th of April 
1814, a similar appearance had been 
observed in Dublin, and in some parts 
of the north of England. 

Very soon after the last of these ap- 
pearances, I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving a similar meteor, though not 
of so perfect and striking a form ; the 
notice, which I recorded at the time, 
being as follows: ‘‘ About ten o'clock, 
of the evening of the 3d of October 
1816, my attention was arrested by 
the appearance of what an eye, less ac- 
customed to such sights, would have 
considered as a thin and very elongat- 
ed cloud, which seemed to rise from 
a mass of lurid vapour that covered a 
very considerable portion of the west- 
ern and northern parts of the sky. 
The thin cloud extended from this 
mass in a direction passing very near 
the Great Bear, and, when I first ob- 
served it, reaching to Capella in the 
constellation of the Charioteer. After 
remaining of this length for some 
time, it slowly extended itself com- 
pletely to the eastern horizon. — Its 
sides were considerably broken and 
ragged ; its breadth was not more than 
half that of the bow of the 24th of 
September last, and its light was less 
brilliant, but its arched appearance was 
equally complete. 

“* This, however, was not the most 
striking part of the phenomena of that 
evening. ‘The bow did not continue 
visible above perhaps a quarter of an 
hour, but its place was almost imme- 
diately supplied by a very remarkable 
band, of what I dare say most of those 
who were abroad at that hour mistook 
tor light coloured clouds, and which 
stretched, like the bow, quite across 
the sky from N. W. to N. E. This 
band had the appearance of being 
waved, or as if it had consisted of a 
succession of more prominent and 
more depressed parts; the depressed 
portions being duller in colour than 
the more prominent, and giving to the 
phenomenon very much the appear- 
ance of those fleecy clouds which are 
frequently visible. ‘The northern edge 
of this Sar was distinctly defin- 
ed; and, as the sky due north was 
clear, the burnished appearance of this 
luminous bend, seen against the deep 
azure of the sky beyond it, was sin- 
gularly impressive. Its southern por- 
tion passed gradually into a great ex« 
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[Sepr, 
tent of murky vapour, through which 
streams of the same luminous matter 
that had constituted the bow and the 
band, were seen stretched in various 
directions. ‘The sky due north was 
free trom clouds, and only marked 
near the horizon by that beautiful 
twilight which indicates an Aurora. 
A deep mass of troubled vapour, how- 
ever, rested over the pole of the mag- 
netic meridian, which, it is well 
known, is at present about twenty-four 
degrees west of north, and from this 
mass, both the thin arch and the way- 
ed band seemed to originate. The 
moon was up all the while, and a halo 
of a very extensive diameter added con- 
siderably to the striking appearance of 
the evening. 

worthy of observation, that, 
during the time of these appearances, 
the weather was characterized by a 
genial warmth, to which we have been 
little accustomed for many months 
past, and which reminded one of those 
fine evenings that are commonly en- 
joyed during the summer months by 
the inhabitants of the southern coun- 
tries of Europe. ‘The next day, how- 
ever, was remarkable for a drizzling 
rain of a very peculiar character, and 
the whole day was one of the most 
dismal we have had during this por- 
tentous season.” 


Beside the appearances I have al- 
ready detailed, I have, on two other 
occasions, had an opportunity of re- 
marking similar phenomena, namely, 
during the month of February 1817, 
and about the beginning of March of 
the same year. On the first of these 
occasions, I observed a bow in every 
respect similar to the most perfect of 
those I have already described ; of 
considerably greater breadth indeed, 
and differing from them only in the 


_less intense nature of the light which 


it emitted. It seemed, at the time 
when I observed it, to be just dis- 
appearing, but as I did not hear that 
it had been publicly noticed, I con- 
clude that its light had not been re- 
markably brilliant at any period of its 
duration. Its direction was nearly 
due east and west, and quite in the 
zenith of this metropolis. 

On the second occasion, which was 
at the distance only of a few days 
trom the occurrence of the last meteor, 
I had the satisfaction of observing @ 
vast mass of luminous matter, collect 
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ed like a cloud of more than ordinary 
magnitude, and probably very gene- 
rally mistaken for such a clou 3 from 
its southern portion, however, 1t emit- 
ted a fine brush of electrical light, 
which gradually stretched itself east- 
ward, till it nearly reached the hori- 
zon, and, having continued in this 
situation for a short time, the whole 
mass slowly disappeared from the face 
of the sky. 


I have been particular in describ- 
ing these appearances for two rea- 
sons; because, in the first place, 
the phenomena themselves are rather 
of rare occurrence, and are, therefore, 
worthy of being recorded for the pur- 
pose of comparison with future appear- 
ances of the same kind. The Aurora 
itself is well known to be a phenome- 
non which only occurs after irregular 
intervals, sometimes of very consider- 
able length ; and the splendid meteor 
of the bow requires so many favourable 
circumstances for its exhibition, that 
we cannot wonder it should have been 
so seldom observed. It seems, indeed, 
that some old people in the north of 
England recollect to have seen such 
appearances in their younger days ; 
but, for many years, the meteor had 
not been observed in this country, 
and when it again presented itself 
three years ago, even the best inform- 
ed seemed to be equally struck with 
wonder at the beauty of the phenome- 
non itself, (for, next to the rainbow, 
it is certainly, of all meteorological ap- 
pearances, the most magnificent,) and 
with astonishment at the little ac- 
quaintance they had previously had 
with it. 

My chief inducement, however, in 
presenting to your readers the above 
particulars, was that of directing their 
uttention to the following conclusion, 
namely, that though, when the phe- 
nomenon of the bow is exhibited, it 
seems to be distinguished by several 
of its properties from the usual cha- 
racteristics of the matter of am Aurora, 
we are yet able to trace a series of ap- 

ances which serve most complete- 
y to connect these phenomena. Mas- 
ses of electrical matter develo in 
the atmosphere are, in fact, of much 
more frequent occurrence than inat- 
tentive spectators are apt to believe. 
‘These appearances, indeed, are often 
altogether unnoticed, from their being 

VOL. 1, 
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merely regarded as brilliant clouds ; 
but they exhibit, in fact, every variety 
of form, from that of a slight fleecy ap- 
pearance, only to be distinguished by 
the most skilful eye from ordinary 
collections of buoyant vapour, to those 
beautitul phenomena which, under the 
form of the bow, are amongst the 
most magnificent appearances which 
the atmosphere presents. ‘The indi- 
cations of an Aurora, besides, are the 
unfailing attendants of such pheno- 
mena; frequently, when the Aurora 
becomes widely diffused, its most vi- 
vid corruscations occupy the situation 
where immediately before the bow 
had been observed ; and every con- 
sideration serves to shew, that the 
matter which is employed in all these 
appearances is the same, and that its 
more rapid movement in the case of 
an Aurora, and the beautiful tints al- 
so by which it is characterized, are 
either the effect of its moving in a 
freer medium, or of its being develop- 
ed in a less condensed and accumulat- 
ed form. 

Next to the splendour of the light 
itself, its beautiful regularity when in 
the form of a bow, will naturally at- 
tract the observation of the curious, 
There cannot, however, be any doubt, 
that the arched appearance which the 
bow assumes is merely an optical, 
though certainly a very pleasing illu- 
sion,—that it results entirely from our 
disposition to refer the phenomenon 
to the arched appearance which the 
heavenly vault itself assumes ;—and is 
to be explained in the same way in 
which Mr Dalton and Mr Cavendish 
have accounted for the similar form of 
the Aurora Borealis. From the de- 
monstration of Mr Dalton, it is cer- 
tain that the Aurora consists of a 
great number of straight cylinders 
parallel to each other, and to the 
dipping needle at the place where 
they are seen. The luminous arch, in 
the same manner, is merely to be con- 
sidered as a great body of electrical 
matter, existing in a very condensed 
or insulated state, either allel to 
the horizon of the place of observation, 
or developed obliquely from strata of 
air, which are, at the time, in the same 
state of electrical charge. To this 
obliquity it may perhaps sometimes be 
owing that one extremity of the arch 
seems to be of greater breadth than 
the other ; that extremity subtending 
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the greatest angle at the eye, which is 
developed from a stratum nearer the 
earth. 

The variation of the magnetic needle 
during such appearances, is one of the 
most instructive of the circumstances 
which attend them ; and from the fol- 
lowing remarkable coincidences it will 
appear, that a needle may often indi- 
cate, by its variations, an uncommon 
state of atmospherical electricitv at a 
considerable distance from the place 
of the observer,—in the same manner 
as the variations of the barometer are 
known to indicate storms and harri- 
canes which happen at the distance of 
many miles or leagues. ‘The finest 
needle at present kept in Britain is 
probably that of Colonel Beaufoy ; up- 
on referring to the published account 
of the Colonel’s observations for the 
period of the bow of September 1814, 
I find the following note: ‘* Septem- 
ber 12, variation remarkable, and the 
morning observation greater than the 
noon, for which no reason can be as- 
signed. The weather was overcast, 
and the wind north, blowing at the 
rate of ten miles an hour.” From this 
note it is evident that Colonel Beautoy 
had not been aware of the meteorolo- 
gical appearances which were visible 
in the more northern parts of the 
island the evening before, as a. know- 
ledge of these appearances would infal- 
libly have suggested to him the solu- 
tion of the difficulty. With respect 
to the variations of the needle tor Sep- 
tember 26, 1815, on which occasion a 
bow was visible at London, though 
Colonel Beaufoy does not appear to 
have known of it, it appears that the 
variation for noon of that day was 24° 
29 46”, which is considerably above 
the mean variation for noon of that 
month. I have had no opportunity of 
consulting the variations of the needle 
about the time of the appearance of 
the bow of 1816, but I have no doubt 
that considerable irregularities will be 
found to have happened about that pe- 
riod. What I ot already stated, 
however, is sufficient to prove not only 
that such variations do occur when the 
electricity of the atmosphere is re- 
markably agitated, (a fact which has 
been long ascertained,) but that the 
variations of the needle may indicate 
changes which are not directly expe- 
rienced at the place of observation. 
The electrical appearances I have 
now been describing, especially that 


[Sept. 


of the bow when in its greatest per- 
fection, afford the best of all expedi- 
ents for resolving a problem which is 
of considerable interest, namely, the 
average height at which the Aurora 
takes place. The method of ascer- 
taining this, by means of the parallax 
of the bow, is well known to philoso- 
phers. Unfortunately, however, no 
such correct observations respecting 
its relative place in the heavens ap- 
pear to have been made during the 
recent appearances, as to afford any 
sufficient data for determining this 
yxroblem. In one instance, indeed, I 
snow that such a measurement was 
made by a gentleman in the north of 
England, with respect to the bow of 
September 1814; but his data were 
confessedly inaccurate, and the result 
of his calculations was, that the height 
of the meteor was probably somewhat 
between six and eight miles. The 
Aurora itself, however, with which 
this phenomenon has a very intimate 
connection, has been placed (and pro- 
bably correctly or at all distan- 
ees, from sixty to eight hundred and 
one thousand miles; and, indeed, 
when we consider the vast space over 
which the meteors I have been de- 
scribing were observed, (a space which 
seems to have embraced some hundred 
miles in every direction, ) we shall rea- 
dily allow, that their height must have 
been immensely greater than, from 
viewing their appearance, we might 
be dispesed to believe ; and that the 
accumulation and extent of matter 
which they contained, must have 
been proportionally enormous, to pre- 
sent so remarkable an appearance at 
so great a distance. 

A law was long ago stated by Blag- 
den, (in the Philosophical 'Transac- 
tions, I believe, for 1784,) respecting 
the order in which the electricity of 
the atmosphere is developed, which 
assigns the very highest regions of the 
air as the sphere appropriated to the 
phenomena we have been consider- 
ing. According to this writer, those 
rapid and destructive exhibitions of 
this fluid, which are familiarly known 
to us under the denomination of light- 
ning, are chiefly confined to the re- 
gion of the clouds, that is, to the 
ower departments of the circumam- 
bient fluid. What we commonly de- 
nominate falling stars, are considered 
as more appropriate to that higher re- 
gion in which the formation of vapour 
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is seldom perceived, though they may 
also sometimes descend into a lower 
sphere ; while the highest regions are 
the scene of those appearances which 
the Aurora and its kindred pheno- 
mena exhibit. I apprehend that this 
account will be found to be substan- 
tially correct, though of course these 
different phenomena will often be seen 
to shift their situation according to the 
varying condition of the aérial strata ; 
and I haveonly to add, that I apprehend 
a similar law takes place, in the order in 
which electrical phenomenaare present- 
ed, as we advance from the equatorial 
towards the polar regions. it is well 
known, that the electrical appearance 
inost frequent at the equator, is that of 
prodigious storms of thunder and light- 
ning ; in the serene regions of the 
temperate zone, (though here also 
storms of lightning occasionally oc- 
cur,) the most common appearance 
which electricity assumes, is that of 
those gliding meteors which serve only 
to give additional beauty to the spang- 
led glory of a southern ~ ; and it is 
not till we have advanced into those 
more terrific regions which surround 
the pole, that the Aurora is beheld in 
constant activity, and in the utmost 
magnificence it is capable of assuming. 

Whatever may be the value of these 
observations, one thing is certain, 
that a series of such appearances as 
I have now been describing, never 
tails to indicate a deranged state of 
the electricity of the air. We all 
know, accordingly, that the condition 
ot the atmosphere, during the three 
last years, has been considerably dif- 
terent from its usual tenor; and the 
phenomena I have been discussing 
seem, therefore, worthy of being re- 
marked, not only as materials of phi- 
losophical history, and as appearances 
in themselves of considerable interest 
and beauty, but as concomitants also 
of that very remarkable weather which 
has been one of the “ signs” of these 
last eventful years, and which seems 
lately to have extended itself over a 
very considerable portion of the civi- 
globe. Iam, yours respectful- 

P 


Edinburgh, Sept. 3, 1817. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF BIRDS, 


MR EDITOR, 
I nave read with no small degree 
of pleasure the Miscellaneous Obser- 
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vations on Natural History, by your 
correspondent P. in your last number ; 
and am convinced, that many facts 
and important remarks may be made 
known in that easy and familiar man- 
ner, which would not warrant an ela- 
borate or scientitic essay on the sub- 
ject. For many years as a boy I was 
accustomed to travel to my parish- 
school, over a district of wild uncul- 
tivated country, extending for two or 
three miles ; and when relieved from 
the more important duties of the day, 
our great amusement in the spring and 
summer months, was to ramble over 
that country in search of birds’ nests. 
Now, Mr Editor, even in those days 
I was struck with many singular dis- 
coveries (for such I still consider 
them) in the economy of some birds, 
that I have not as yet seen explained, 
or even hinted at, in any scientific 
work which I have perused on the 
subject. I shall, therefore, trouble 
you with some of those observations 
which were made as a boy, and which 
I have often had an opportunity of 
confirming since. 

To begin, Sir, with the Lapwing 
or Green-plover, ( T'ringa Vanellus.) 

This bird, it is well known, gene- 
rally deposits its eggs in low marshy 
ground. Itis not at the trouble of 
building a nest, as I have never ob- 
served more than a small round hole 
scratched in some little eminence, 
with perhaps a tew particles of fog or 
dried grass between the eggs and the 
moist earth. It lays four eggs ; and 
what I have to remark as deserving 
of consideration is, that if the nest is 
discovered as soon as the bird has be- 
gun to lay, and you remove an egg, 
so as to allow pod one or two to re- 
main in the nest, the bird will con- 
tinue to lay for ten or twelve days, 
nay, for weeks successively. If, how- 
ever, you allow the number to reach 
four, it immediately begins to hatch, 
and there is no further deposition of 
eggs; but if any of the eggs are then 
removed, that is, after the natural 
number has once been completed, it 
immediately forsakes the nest and pre- 
pares a new one. I have myself con- 
tinued to remove the eggs for ten days 
ata time, and always found a fresh 
one every morning, and have often 
tried also to take away one after the 
ordinary. number four had been com- 
pleted, but always found the nest im- 
mediately forsaken. 

I have tried the same experiment 
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with the common Lark. If you allow 
only one or two eggs to remain in the 
nest, the bird will go on to lay for a 
time indefinite; but if they reach 
three the bird will hatch. e com- 
mon number of eggs in a Lark’s nest 
is five ; but it will hatch with three. 

I hope some of your readers will 
try to explain these facts upon ra- 
tional principles. They have often 
puzzled me, more particularly as I have 
not seen them noticed in any work on 
the natural history of birds. Here 
we have a bird, which, as soon as it 
has deposited four eggs in its nest, 
immediately ceases to produce any 
more, but if disturbed in its ar- 
rangements will go on to form five, 
perhaps ten times that number, and 

yet cease the moment it has collected 
its usual number for hatching in the 
same spot. 

Is it any species of food which the 
hen bird uses? or can it be the im- 
pregnation of the male one, that keeps 
up this production of eggs, and the 
refraining from which causes the sud- 
den cessation,—for sudden it must be 
considered, when it takes place in the 
course of twenty-four hours? 

Birds that build well regulated 
nests, are very assiduous in their la- 
bour until the whole is completed. 
The male is, in general, the carrier of 
the materials, and the female the ar- 
chitect. Many a long hour have I 
watched the operations of the Black- 
bird and the Mavis, both of which 
build very elegant nests, and some- 
what similar in their construction. 
These birds generally build on the 
banks of a running stream, either a- 
mong the roots of the hazel-bush or 
in the decayed trunk of a tree. The 
first wall is composed of strong grass 


or the small branches of trees ; these. 


are again lined with a coating of fine 
clay: The Mavis is content with 
these two, but the Blackbird lines the 
clay with fine hair or wool, and alto- 
gether forms a most comfortable and 
warm abode for its young. 

In former days, when cock-fighting 
was more in vogue than at present, 
the great desideratum was a game. 
cock that had been hatched by a Mags 
pie. The being nursed by such a 
step-mother was considered as render- 
ing the hero invincible. Yet no 
small degree of finesse was necessary 
to beguile the Pyet, and the being 
able to paint the hen’s egg so as to 
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impose upon that wily bird, was con. 
sidered an acquirement of no trifling 
consequence among the knowing ones 
of those days. If the Magpie dis. 
covered the egg, it was indignantly 
thrown out; but if the young bird 
was once hatched, she was even more 
attached to the stranger than to her 
own offspring. I have seen several 
game-cocks that first saw the light on 
the lofty summit of an old ‘ash tree 
that grew in my father’s kail-yard. 
They were certainly much more spi- 
rited, and, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, more cruel than when hatch- 
ed by their natural mother. Here, 
again, Mr Editor, we have a field for 
the speculations of the natural histo- 
rian.—By the bye, if you disturb a 
Magpie in her operation of building, 
she will immediately remove the sticks 
she has collected to another branch of 
the same tree, but much lower down 
than the one she first occupied. 

If you think these facts worth com- 
municating to your readers, I shall 
have much pleasure in supplying you 
with several others not less interesting 
in the natural history of animals as 
well as birds. I am your sincere wel- 
wisher, A. 

Edinburgh, 4th Sept. 1817. 


STATISTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES 
OF GLASGOW, PAISLEY, GREENOCK, 
AND THE ADJACENT DISTRICTS. 


MR EDITOR, 

THE commerce and manufactures 
which have their chief seat in the 
lower ward of Lanarkshire, in parts 
of the respective counties of Renfrew, 
Dumbarton, and Ayr, and of which 
the city of Glasgow may be deemed 
the centre and emporium, have evi- 
dently been attracted by local and 
natural pre-existing advantages. 

The great river and Firth of Clyde, 
situated on the western coast, and 
even more accessible from the Atlan- 
tic Ocean than the Mersey or the Se- 
vern, is peculiarly adapted for the 
convenient prosecution of that great 
commercial intercourse with the new 
hemisphere, of which Glasgow has 
become the principal Scottish depot. 

The circumstances which, uni 
to the demands of external commerce, 
contributed to localise and to extend 


the manufacturing operations of there 
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districts, may be traced to the cheap- 
ness of the coal and iron, with which 
the whole adjacent country abounds, 
the number of the springs and wa- 
terfalls, and the low rate at which the 
wages of labour have been almost uni- 
formly kept, partly by means of its own 
numerous population, and partly by 
an almost incessant influx of strangers 
from the Western Highlands, from 
Ireland, and generally trom the whole 
surrounding counties. 

From these physical advantages, 
the manufactures of this district un- 
questionably took their rise, and the 
same causes which first attracted seem 
likely to render them permanent. In- 
deed, it is apparent, that to a similar 
relative situation, and to the presence 
of the very same minerals, we must 
ascribe the local residence of the cor- 
responding branchesof industry, which 
have fixed themselves in Lancashire, 
Staffordshire, and Warwickshire ; and 
which have given to Manchester and 
Birmingham, those extensive manu- 
factures, and to Liverpool, that wide- 
spread commerce, which are now in 
some degree rivalled at Glasgow, Pais- 
ley, and Greenock. 

The commerce of the Clyde be- 
gan to extend rapidly only about the 
middle of the last century ; and the 
first intercourse of great importance 
was that with the North American 
colonies, which now form the United 
States. 

The exports were such manufac- 
tures as the country then afforded ; 
and the returns were chiefly in to- 
bacco, of which, at one time, more 
was brought into the Clyde than into 
any other British river, the ‘Thames 
itself not excepted. The traffic was 
limited to few hands; and splendid 
fortunes were realized by some of the 
individuals who were engaged in it. It 
was, however, suspended by the war, 
which terminated in the separation of 
the colonies from the Parent State. 

At the peace of 1783, the intercourse 
with America was re-opened, and 
has ever since formed a considerable 
branch of the commerce of the Clyde; 
subject only to the occasional suspen- 
sions produced by political contingen- 
cies, and to the more ws bow stagna- 
tions arising from glutted markets. 

The American trade since 1783 has 
been incomparably more general than 
formerly, both in its channels, and in 
its returns ; and of the tobacco trade, 


once so great, not more has reverted 
to the Clyde than its own natural pro- 
portion. 

During the same period, the colo- 
nial trattic with the West Indies has 
progressively extended, with an uni- 
tormity, only casually interrupted by 
those events, which are common to 
every branch of extended commerce. 
Like that of America, it is now rami- 
fied and divided amongst a much great- 
er number of mercantile houses and 
individuals, than in its earlier times ; 
and is carried on with that mixture of 
success and misfortune, which is in« 
separable from extended commerce, 
and general competition. 

A considerable trade certainly ex- 
isted in the Clyde, betore manufac- 
tures were much cultivated in Glas- 
gow and the vicinity. But as the de- 
mand for the finer sorts increased with 
the opulence of the colonists, a stimulus 
to produce these upon the spot trom 
whence they were exported was na- 
turally and gradually created. A va- 
riety of manufactures, to emulate 
those of England, were consequently 
attempted; some of which proved 
abortive, whilst others were gradually 
matured and established. It was not, 
however, until about the close of the 
American contest, that a new manu- 
facture was intreduced; which, fos- 
tered in its infancy by a general re- 
vival of foreign commerce, has since 
incomparably exceeded all others, both 
in extent and in the investment of 
capital. 

The cotton manufacture has in- 
deed assumed so entirely the character 
of a staple, that, upon its prosperity 
or decline, the chief interests ot the 
whole western districts are considered 
to depend. To analyze, therefore, in 
some degree, the nature, tendency, and 
— of this now colossal, al- 

_ depressed manufacture, will 
be admitted to be of paramount im- 
portance in every inquiry into the 
manufacturing state of Scotland. 

The origin of the British manu- 
facture of cotton goods must be tra- 
ced to the invention of the spinning 
machinery. This wonderful mecha- 
nical improvement was introduced into 
Scotland at the very period alluded to ; 
and various cotton-mills were erected, 
where waterfalls could be found suf- 
ficiently powerful to give motion to 
the extensive range of machinery 
which is required. These waterfalls, 
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being dispersed over the whole coun- 
try, seemed at first to threaten the 
dissolution of the local monopoly of 
the manufacture around Glasgow. But 
the improvement of Mr Watt upon 
the steam-engine fixed the locality 
more closely than ever to his native 
city. Distance from the only market 
where the produce of mills was in 
demand, and the expence of transport- 
ing bulky commodities, absorbed more 
capital than steam-engines,—waterfalls 
were soon disregarded ; and the site 
of a cotton-mill was, and is now, valued 
in proportion to its contiguity to the 
market. 

The manufacturers of yarn into 
cloth have chiefly resided in Glasgow 
and Paisley ; although these manu- 
tacturers have, in prosperous times, 
employed operative weavers, resident 
in almost every county of Scotland, 
trom Aberdeen to the Border. 

‘The spinning and weaving depart- 
ments ot the cotton manufacture have 
been generally conducted as distinct 
branches of trade, although some few 
companies have combined both these 
operations, Besides these two great 
divisions, many subsidiary establish- 
ments may now be considered as 
attached to, and almost exclusively 
fonming branches of, the cotton manu- 
facture. ‘These are the works of 
bleachers, dyers, printers, cloth-lap- 
pers, &c.; and to these again are at- 
tached dry-salters, vitriol manufac- 
turers, and many other practical che- 
mists, whose preparations are used 
in the various processes of the bleach- 
ing, dyeing, and printing departments. 
We may add machine makers, loom 
and shuttle makers, turners, and many 
other mechanical tradesmen who are 
employed exclusively, or extensively, 
in forwarding the operations of the 
cotton trade. 

About thirty-two years have now 
elapsed since this manufacture began 
to excite general attention in Scot- 
tand; and a period of equal dura- 
tion, so eventful in political, commer- 
cial, and manufacturing vicissitudes, 
has never as yet occupied the page of 
history. In these vicissitudes, this 
traffic, from its rapid and unparalleled 
extension, has been deeply involved. 

In its infant and early stages, the 
public opinion seemed to regard it as 
opening a new mine of unexplored 
and inexhaustible wealth, in which 
adventurers of all descriptions were 


eager to embark, and to participate. 
For a few years past, the prevailing 
fashion has been to consider it as 2 
trade rapidly declining, and so un- 
prosperous, that few cautious and un- 
involved capitalists would choose to 
venture their property within its vor- 
tex. Both opinions contain some 
truth, mixed with a degree of exag- 
geration bordering on romance. 

Experience has proved the cotton 
manufacture to be a trade capable of 
great extension, and productive, with- 
in due limits, of important national 
and individual wealth ; but the same 
intallible guide has unequivocally de- 
monstrated that it may, and that it 
has been pushed too far ; that it has 
attracted more than its legitimate pro- 

tion of public attention, and that it 
ie absorbed more than its merited 
share both of capital and of industry. 
Under unparalleled depression, there- 
fore, it continues at the present mo- 
ment not only to exist, but to be 
forced to an extent not much less 
than it had attained, even in its more 
ae and seductive periods. It 

1as ceased for a time to remunerate 
the workman, or to be lucrative to his 
employer, merely because it has great- 
ly overstepped the natural and spon- 
taneous demand. 

The marketable prices have cer- 
tainly declined, in a degree unprece- 
dented in any other manufacture ot 
large extent, during an equal lapse 
of time ; but the cost of production 
has also experienced a great, al- 
though certainly not an equivalent 
declension. Much of the reduction of 
cost is fairly to be ascribed to the im- 
provement of machinery, the division 
of labour, and the gradual increase ot 
practical skill and dexterity ; but 
much has also been abstracted from 
the profits of stock, and probably 
more has been wrung from the wages 
of labour. 

In the degree of depression, how- 
ever, the spinning and weaving de- 
partments have been very differently 
affected, both in relation to manu- 
facturers and operatives. ‘The spinner 
may be said to have suffered little, 
when his state is compared with that 
of the weaver. ‘The causes which 
have produced this inequality are 
easily developed ; and some of them 
are peculiarly interesting to the fu- 
ture prospects of the British manufac- 
turer, and of the country generally, 
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in so far as it is interested in the pro- 
sperity of the cotton trade. 

In order to erect and complete an 
establishment for spinning cotton- 
yarn, upon a scale suiticiently exten- 
sive to obtain the reduction of labour 
which is indispensably necessary, two 
considerable, or rather large capitals, 
are required. ‘The first is sunk in 
buildings, machinery, and utensils ; 
the second is kept floating, in order to 
ineet the outlays for wages, purchase 
ot raw alban and contingent ex- 
pences. Hence the competition is 
limited to those who are already af- 
fluent, or can command capital, and 
who are willing to embark that capi- 
tal in a manufacturing speculation, 
from which, whether prosperous or 
not, they can seldom withdraw it with- 
out incurring great and certain loss. 

The weaving branch of the cotton 
inanufacture, on the contrary, has 
been at all times more accessible to 
persons of small or of no capital, than 
perhaps any other manufacture what- 
ever. ‘There are no buildings or ma- 
chinery to erect, and scarcely any tools 
or implements to provide. Work- 
shops are built or rented, and utensils 
are provided exclusively by the ope- 
ratives themselves. From these faci- 
lities of introduction, an immense 
number of small manufacturers con- 
stantly enter into the competition, 
very many of whom certainly neither 
succeed, nor can long maintain the 
position into which they have thrust 
themselves. Still, however, succes- 
sors have been always found willing, 
in their turns, to try their fortunes, 
to hope for the best, and to encounter 
the worst which can happen. 

Although an influx of this kind 
must, of necessity, have greatly in- 
jured regular competitors possessing 
capital, yet the constant demand for 
yarn, which it has created and sup- 
ported, must, upon the whole, have 
greatly overbalanced, to the spinner, 
the losses to which it has subjected 
him, by occasional bad debts. 

The influence of this demand has 
constantly tended to raise the prices of 
yarn, even under very great depressions 
of the prices of cloth ; and, upon the 
whole, the trade of spinning has al- 
most uniforinly afforded profit, and 
sometimes great profit. The prices of 
yarn in the market have indeed sunk 
almost inconceivably low, and the 
wages of the operative spinners, rec- 
koned by the quantity, have fallen at 


least as much as those of the weavers. 
Yet, singular as the fact must appear, 
2 spinner can still earn 30s. per week, 
uy fewer hours of labour than a weaver 
can earn 10s. 

The solution of this seeming para- 
dox is simple, although curious and 
important. ‘I'he proprietors of cotton- 
spinning manufactories found their 
interest to lie in improving that ma- 
chinery which was their own property, 
and which was known to be suscepti- 
ble of immense improvement. Hence 
they were enabled to reduce their 
prices of labour, with very little di- 
minution of the actual wages of the 
workman. 

The tools, looms, or machinery, of 
the weaving department, abandoned 
by the manufacturer exclusively to 
the workmen, have been very little 
improved. 'fhese proprietors, it must 
be obvious, have not time, nor ca- 
pital, nor education, sufficient to tit 
them for the intense and unremitted 
study of economical improvement, 
which would be necessary to reduce 
prices without lessening wages. 

The unfavourable contrast between 
the relative situations of the spinner 
and the weaver will naturally excite 
the inquiry,—Why has the latter 
branch been so prodigiously over= 
stocked? In the earlier and more 
prosperous years of the cotton manu- 
facture, the mode of conducting it 
was such, as to render the situation of 
a weaver uncommonly alluring to the 
operative class of mankind. A weaver 
was limited to no precise residence, 
nor confined to the hours of a regular 
manufactory. He could generally 
procure a loom and utensils, at least 
partly, upon credit ; and his propor- 
tion of a shop-rent rarely exceeded 
12s. or 15s. annually. Whenever a 
certain quantity of work was finished, 
he could carry it instantly to the 
warehouse, on any lawful day, and he 
as instantly received payment, or asum 
to account, frequently exceeding what 
he had actually earned. ‘Thus he was 
sole and uncontrolled master of his 
own time, could make a holiday when 
he chose, and repair his loss by work- 
ing a few extra hours upon other oc- 
casions. If active and va he had 
it in his power, by working hard, to 
accumulate money ;—if fond of recrea- 
tion, he could indulge his propensity, 
to a moderate degree, without. serious 
ee inconvenience. Nor was 


his labour of that fatiguing kill which 
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requires great strength, or produces 
great exhaustion. Many descriptions 
of goods could be woven by boys of only 
cight or ten yearsof age. Hence poor 
people, with large families, eagerly 
crowded their children into a business, 
by which they were able, in a very 
few months, not only to maintain 
themselves, but to assist their parents 
and relations. Masters were easily 
found willing, without any fee or 
premium, to teach apprentices for a 
moiety of their earnings ; and to bind 
them only three, or, at the utmost, 
four years ; and many young men, so 
instructed, became independent in in- 
come, and their own masters, at the 
early age of 15 or 16 years. The 
trade was long indeed very attractive, 
especially in some species of fancy- 
work. So late as 1800, the writer of 
this article had occasion to see a legal 
proof taken, by which it appeared, 
that a weaver, by overlooking and 
teaching six apprentices, had earned, 
on an average of six months, above 
L. 4, 12s. weekly for his moiety, and 
had in a few years amassed property 
to the extent of upwards of L. 500. 
These advantages will fully account 
for that overstock of operatives, to 
which the present depression is solely 
attributable. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE NATION AND 
NAME OF THE PICTS. BY FINN 
MAGNUSEN, PROFESSOR, Kc. &c. 
COPENHAGEN, 1517. 

MR EDITOR, 

Tue following is a_ translation, 
from the Danish, of a dissertation of 
the learned Professor Magnusen of 
Copenhagen. It is only an appendix 
toa larger work by the same author, 
in which his profound knowledge of 
the language and antiquities of his 
native country, (Iceland,* ) and of 
Scandinavia, has enabled him to bring 
forward many learned, ingenious, and 
interesting illustrations of the poems 
ascribed to Ossian. The two remain- 
ing sections of the Treatise on the 
Picts shall follow in the subsequent 
numbers of your Miscellany, if you 
consider them as worthy of insertion. 
The remarks on Ossian may be the 


* Mr Magnusen is one of the distin- 
guished of the Icelandic literati. Vide Sir 
George Mackenzie's Travels, p. 318, 

6 


subject of consideration at some fu. 
ture period. R. JAMIESON. 


Section First. 


The poetical narratives of Ossian, 
compared with the histories of the 
times which he has celebrated, shew 
the great power of the northern men 
at sea, and their warlike expeditions 
to the British Islands, even long be- 
fore the days of Fingal. ‘‘ In other 
days,” said Carril, in the introduction 
to Swaran’s Invasion of Ireland, “came 
the sons of Ocean to Erin. A thou- 
sand vessels bounded on waves to Ul- 
lin’s lovely plains. The sons of In- 
nisfail arose to meet the race of dark- 
brown shields.” In several passages 
in the poems, mention is made of such 
invasions, both of Jreland and Mor- 
ven, by the men of Lochlin or Scan- 
dinavia, long before the times of the 
poet. Connal had often fought with 
them. ‘“ The fleet of Ocean comes. 
Connal falls. His tomb is seen by 
the mariner from the waves of the 
north.”—A hereditary feud between 
the young Fingal and the Northern 
men seems to have continued, without 
interruption, till about the year 211, 
as the bards, after Caracul’s retreat, 
sang, ‘‘ Our delight will be in the war 
of the ocean ; our hands shall grow 
red in the blood of Lochlin.” Men of 
Scandinavian extraction had, long be- 
fore this, made themselves masters of 
a part of North Britain. The an- 
cestors of Dubh, or Duth Maruno, 
had, as we see, for many years, pos- 
sessed territories there. The Scandi- 
navian Culgorm, who is called king, 
fled thither from Ithorno, expelled by 
his father, who was prince of the 
country, as Jo/f, the conqueror, and 
the founder of the royal house of Nor- 
mandy, was driven out of Norway by 
Harald Haarfuger.* Duthmaruno and 
his successors are by the bard deno- 
minated chiefs of Cromcharn, and 
kings of Crathmocraulo. He himself 
adhered to the religion of his fathers. 


* The Norman Rollo, or Rolf, became 
the founder of a race of powerfui dukes and 
kings. Einar, one of his brothers, was 
prince of the Orkneys, a distinction which 
was enjoyed by his descendants; while ano- 
ther of his brothers, called Hrollaug, died 
2 poor peasant in Iceland ;—so different 
were the fortunes, in those days, of North- 
ern men of the same rank and family, 


among their expatriated countrymen ! 
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In the war against Starno and Svaran, 
which is described in Cathloda, he was 
the chief leader of the Fingalians, pro- 
bably because, being of Norwegian 
descent, he was better acquainted with 
the country and its inhabitants. He 
is described as a warrior without fear, 
a mighty hunter, and an adventurous 
scaman on Crum Thormoth’s wave. * 
Concerning him and his forefathers, 
mentioned by Ossian as mighty cham- 
pions, his father Starnmor, and his 
son Ceardona, (i. e. head of the peo- 
le,) the Scots still have many popu- 
= tales, although, according to Mac- 
pherson, the poems on which they are 
founded are long since lost. Duth- 
snaruno’s territory was in the north of 
Scotland, over against the Orkney Is- 
lands, and consequently in the vici- 
nity of Caithness. t Ashe, brave and 


* Thormod or Thormoth, a genuine old 
Scandic name, by which many brave men 
were designated, where it occurs in Ossian, 
must be understood to refer to Scandinavian 
men, or places inhabited by them. The 
Gaélie Mod or Moth, according to Shaw, 
like the Icelandic Madr, or Mathr, signi- 
fies **a man.”’ The Welsh term Modwr, 
aking, or ruler, probably had originally 
the same meaning; and Thormoth may 
here mean Nor-men, many of whom con- 
nected the name of Thor, their chief object 
of worship, with their own, and might, with 
reason, call themselves Thor's Men, (as in 
fact they are called by the Pagan Scald 
Kinar Skalaglam, in the poem called Vel- 
kckla, quoted by Snorro in Oluf Tryggve- 
son's Saga, cap. 16,) as those of them who 
were afterwards baptized called themselves 
Christ’s Men, and Cross Men, as we see in 
the unpublished History of Saint Olaf, and 
the battle of Stiklestad. If we are right in 
this conjecture, Crum Thormoth will sig- 
nity simply ** the Nor-men’s bay, or gulf,” 
as crum has the same meaning in the Go- 
thic as in the Celtic dialects; and it may 
here designate a bay then called Thor’s- 
men’s-bay, a name which, in all likeli- 
hood, it derived from the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood being from the north. 

+ According to Ralph Higden, Matthew 
of Westminster, and others, Caithness, the 
first settlement of the Picts in Scotland, 
was conceded to them by the Britons. It 
is also that they came hither 

jacent Orkney Islands, from 
those that were more distant, and from 
Norway. The names of the oldest towns 
in the county of Caithness, such as Wick, 
Thurso, &c. are Scandinavian ; and in the 
History of Orkney (Orknejinga Saga) we 
find many places denominated after the 
god Thor, such as Thérsa, ( Thor’s-brook,) 
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renowned as he was; is seldom men- 
tioned in Fingal’s expeditions, he 
seems to have been his ally, but not 
his subject. As to the rest, Duthma- 
runo gave powerful assistance in the 
conflict with the race of Morni, and 
probably also was, in no small degree, 
instrumental in preserving to Fingal 
the throne of his fathers ; Duthma- 
runo seems, therefore, to have been 
one of the most powerful princes of 
the Caledonians in his day. 

Beside this celebrated northern fa- 
mily, who had, as we see, so early es- 
tablished a dominion in Scotland, it 
appears to me that there are traces 
ot many others to be met with in the 
tales of Ossian. 

In the bard’s own time, the town 
of Balclutha, Alcluithe, or Alclyde, ap- 
pears to have been in the possession 
of a people of Scandinavian origin, 
and to have been the capital of one of 
their kingdoms in Britain. It lay a 
little to the north of the wall of An- 
toninus, on the east coast of Scotland. 
Bede says, that the name of the town, 
in the British language, signifies 
Clyde's Rock. The same denomina- 
tion would, in old Norse, be Hallr 
Kilydar.* The name of the river 
(Klyda, or Klythd) may also be de- 
rived from the same language. It 
has several large and steep falls, from 
the din and roaring of which it might 
well be called Kiyda, or Klydd. In 
Icelandic, at present, the noise of a 
torrent or waterfall is called Klidr (or 
Klydr) and Ar klidr. In this cit 
was born Gildas, t the eldest British 
historian, late in the fifth, or early in 
the sixth century. His own name, 
as well as that of his father, seems to 
be of Scandinavian origin. Accord- 
ing to some writers, his father was 
called Caunus, and according to others, 
Navus. The names Kaun and eft 


Thorsej, ( Thor’s-isle, ) Thorsvich, ( Thor’s- 
cove, ) and Thorstalr, ( Thor’s-dale. ) 

* Balklyda, (Balklytha or Ballklytha,) 
either from Bali, a height, or Ballr, a bill 
or cliff, would bear nearly the same signi- 
fication. There is a brook in Iceland cal- 
led Ballara, from which a country house in 
the neighbourhood has its name. Accord 
ing to Macpherson, bal here means a build- 
ing or place of abode, and the Icelandic 
bol, beli, has the same import, as bas also 
the Greek 
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were in use in the north in the ear- 
liest times of which we have any ac- 
count, but have since been laid aside. 
Two or three centuries before Beda’s 
time, reigned in the same city of Bal- 
clutha, or Alclyde, the princes celes 
brated by Ossian in the poem of Car- 
thon, Reuthamir,* (properly Reida- 
mer or Hreidmar, whom Fingal slew, ) 
and his daughter’s son Carthon. 

It is worthy of remark, that their 
kingdom is called “ The Stranger's 
Land,” and Carthon himself and his 
followers, the “Sons of the Strangers,” 
and the “ Sons of the Sea.” The last- 
mentioned hero invaded Morven with 
a numerous ficet, to revenge the death 
of Reuthamir and the destruction of 
Balclutha. He fell in this expedition. 
His mother was called Moina. Speak- 
ing of her visits to the grave of Car- 
thon, the poct says, ‘‘ She is seen, not 
like the densienets of the hill; her 
robes are from the Stranger’s Land, 
and she is still alone.” Macpherson 
describes the people of Morven, and 
the other Britons, as perfectly re- 
sembling each other in manners ; but 
here Moina seems to have worn a cos- 
tume quite different from that of the 
women of Morven ; and the circu. 
stance of her being still alone, gives 
us to understand that she belonged to 
a people of different origin and man- 
ners. It is, moreover, remarkable, 
that the dying Carthon breaks out in- 
to the following lamentation :—“ A 
foreign tomb receives, in youth, the 
last of Reuthamir’s race. Darkness 
dwells in Balclutha: the shadows of 
grief in Crathmo.” From this last 
passage, one may conclude that he was 
nearly related to the fore-mentioned 
Scandinavian farnily which ruled in 
Crathmo Craulo. t 


* This name the hero received from the 
storm that drove his father Clessamor from 
Balclutha, and is said by Macpherson to 
signify the murmur of waves.” The 
Scandinavian Kardunr (perhaps of old 
pronounced Karthonr, the accusative case 
of which is Karthon) means ** the storm’s 
noise,”’ or din. 

+ Carthon was the last of Reuthamir’s 
race ; and his kingdom probably devolved 
to bis countrymen of Scandimavian descent. 


_ Some historians are of opinion that Alclydc, 


which is also called Dunciyde, (i. ¢. Clyde- 
town,) with the adjacent territory, was in 
the possession of the Picts from the middle 
of the second til the fifth century. In the 


[Sept. 


I am also of opinion, that the Sean- 
dic inhabitants of the maritime parts 
of Scotland are celebrated in the poem 
of Lathmon and Oithona. Macpher- 
son thinks that Lathmon, (perhaps 
Lathmondr, or Ladmondr,) son of 
King Nuath, (Knut ?) who reigned in 
Dunlathmon, (which, in the Norse 
language, would have been called Twn 
Ladmundar, or Ladmunds Tun,) was 
a Pietish prince from the east coast of 
Scotland. Several circumstances in- 
duce me to suppose that he was of 
northern origin. He seems, at first, 
to have been in close alliance with 
Dunrommath,* a prince or chief of 
the Orkney Islands, as he accompa- 
nied him in a warlike expedition a- 

inst Fingal’s kingdom. They there 
~~ eat battle. Dunrommath saved 
himself by flight ; but Lathmon was 
made prisoner, and was under the ne- 
cessity of accepting peace on such terms 
as the conqueror chose to impose up- 
on him. ‘This, no doubt, put an end 
to the good understanding between 
Lathmon and Dunrommath ; and the 
latter, shortly after, when Lathmon 
was gone to ‘* the wars of his fathers, 
to the moss-covered rock of Duthor- 
moth,” + attacked his castle, put to 
death those who defended it, and car- 
ried off Oithona, (perhaps Oithuna, or 
Auduna,) who was betrothed to Gaul, 
Fingal’s general. Lathmon’s confe- 
deracy with a prince of Orkney against 
Fingal, and the pure northern word 
Thormod, from which either his fa- 
thers or their possessions were deno- 
minated, clearly indicate their Scan- 
dic extraction. The dying Oithona 
calls her fathers “the race of the 
mighty,” and speaks of their castle as 
large, and well fortified. 

I suspect that the families of Duth- 
marunos, Carthon, and Lathmon, like 
most of the other inhabitants of the 
Orkneys and Shetland, were of Scan« 


fifth century, the kingdom of Strathclyde, 
in which Alclyde lay, is said to have had 
British Kings, whose names, neyertheless, 
seem of Scandinavian origin. Their vici- 
nity to the Romans, and the Britons un- 
der their dominion, made them also, in 
time, be considered as Britons. 

* Probably the Scandinavian Dwnro- 
madr, Dunromathr, or Dunromudr, one 
that has a thundering voice ; a thundering 
warrior 
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dinavian extraction, and of the race 
of men who were afterwards called 
Picts. So are the eldest Orcadians and 
Shetlanders called in the British his- 
tory.* Ossian gives us unequivocal 
evidence, that these islands, in his 
time, and long before, were governed 
hy northern princes, and that their in- 
habitants adhered to the religion of 
Scandinavia ; as well as that orth- 
men and Danes, from Lochlin and So 
ya, had here harbours and places of 
resort in their expeditions against the 
larger British isles. These notices of 
the bard perfectly agree with some 
later Latin writers, who make the 
Picts and Sarons—under which names 
were included also in those days, mi- 
litary adventurers from Denmark and 
Norway—after being overthrown by 
the Romans in Britain, flee to Orkney 
and Thule, (by which is certain] 
meant either Shetland or Norway. 
Thus, Claudian (de JV. Consulatu Ho- 
norii, V. 31.) says, 


Manduerunt Saxvone fuso 

Orcades, incaluit Pictorum sanguine 
Thule, 

Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis Ierne. 


In his poem de Bello Getico, the 
same poet sings to fame, 
Britannum 
Terruit oceanum, et nostro procul are 
remotum 
Insolito belli tremefecit murmure Thulen. 


The Roman writers frequently men- 
‘ion a certain alliance, or relationship, 
between the Saxons and Picts ; that 
is, the Saxons, Scandians, and Cale- 
donian Picts of northern extraction. 
Claudian thus expresses himself’; 


Domito Saxone Thetys 
Mitior aut fracto secura Britannia Picto, 


Sidonius Apollinaris speaks of Cale- 
donian “ Britons, Scots, and Picts, 
with the Saxons,” + as conquered by 


* The foundations of those buildings 
called Pechts Houses, ruins of which are 
still found in Scotland and its subject 
islands, bear the strongest resemblance to 
those of Iceland, where the Norwegian ar- 
ee of the ninth century is still fol. 
ow 

+ Here it is to be observed, that the 
Caledonian Britons, Scots, and Picts, are 
mentioned as three nations radically dif- 
ferent. So indeed they were; but the 


_ Stranger Scots and Picts afterwards sub- 


dued the native Britons, and divided their 
country between them. Caledonia at one 
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the Romans ; and I shall soon have oc- 
casion to bring forward more to the 
same purpose from other Latin au- 
thors. 

Ossian also agrees with the oldest 
British historical writers. Gildas, in 
his second chapter, thus expresses 
himself: ‘‘ Britannia—duabus. pri- 
mum gentibus transmarinis * vehee 
menter sevis, Scotorum a Circione, 
Pictorum ab Aquilone, calcabilis mul- 
tos stupet gemitque per annos.” Here 
it appears clearly that both nations 
had come to Britain from beyond the 
seas ; the Picts from the north, (7. e. 
Scottish Islands, Orkneys, Thule, and 
the Hebrides,) to which they had 
sailed from Scandinavia ; and the 
Scots from the west; that is, from 
Ireland or Ierne, + which was their 
first place of residence known to us. 
The testimony of Gildas is certainly 
of great weight. Schioening has, in 
his History of Norway, brought for- 
ward and cleared up passages from 
Beda, Nennius, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, Ralph Higden, Matthew of 
Westminster, John of Fordun, Orde- 
ricus Vitalis, and others, which shew 
that the Picts were a Gothic people, 
particularly from Norway. Buchan- 


time contained two princi kingdoms, 
Pictland and Scotland, both of which at 
last coalesced under the latter name.—In 
like manner, the Saxons, Jutes, and Angles 
deprived South Britain of its independence 
and its name, after the Belgz, Cimbri, and 
Romans had preceded them in the subju- 
gation of the inhabitants. Gaul under- 
went a similar fate from the Northern 
Franks ; as did also a part of it afterwards 
from their Norman kinsmen, &c. When 
we consider the conquests which the Scan- 
dinavian and ‘Teutonic nations made in Ire- 
land and England, even while the latter con- 
tinued under the powerful protection of 
the Romans, we are necessarily led to the 
conclusion that Scotland, which lay nearer 
to Scandinavia, was not exempted from the 
same visitations. 

* Beda says he uses the term transma- 
rint to designate the Picts and Scots who 
lived north of the friths of the Clyde and 
Forth. In Gildas this meaning can hard- 
ly be admitted ; but later writers have per- 
haps adopted the word from him without 

at the pains to ascertain very dis- 
y its original meaning. 

+ Thus Claudian, in the verse here 
quoted, makes the barbarians flee out of 
Britain, each to his original home; the 
Saxons and Picts to Or and Thule, 
and the Scots to Ireland. 
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an also considers it as not improbable, 
that the oldest inhabitants of the Ork- 
ney islands were Picts, although he 
acknowledges that they have always 


spoken the Gothic (Norse or Icelandic) 


language ;* as he likewise admits, 
that the Picts came to Scotland from 
Sarmatia, (the Asiatic part of which 
has doubtless been the original coun- 
try of the Northern Ase,) over the 
Cimbric Chersonesus. With this a- 
gree several of the historians of the 
North, who mention the invasions 
and settlements of the Scandinavians 
in Scotland in the elder times; and 
their notices have been partly collect- 
ed by Schioening, in his History of 
Norway. Saxo was also acquainted 
with several ancient traditions to the 
same purpose. 

My opinion, then, is, that the 
Picts were chiefly Scandinavians, or 
descended from Scandinavians, with a 
mixture, perhaps, of Saxons and Bel- 
gians.+ It is probable, that people 


* Torfeus appeals to Daniel Lang- 
horn’s Antiguitates Albionenses, ( Elenchus 
Ant. Alb. p. 275,) where the Gothic ori- 
gin of the Picts is contended for on many 

ood grounds. ‘This rare treatise, printed 
in London 1673, which is not to be found 
in the public libraries in Copenhagen, I 
have been so fortunate as to procure after 
this dissertation was well nigh finished. It 
is true, I found in it little that was new to 
me concerning that people’s origin; but 
the perusal of the book confirmed me in 
my former opinion, and J was particularly 
struck with one inent observation of 
the author's: ‘* That the express testi- 
mony of the elder British historians, such 
as Beda, was of infinitely more weight than 
the conjectures of more modern writers, 
such as Camden.” There is also a pecu- 
liar coincidence between these and the an- 
swer of the renowned Belisarius, in the 
fitth century, as quoted by Procopius, (de 
Bello Gothico, 2. B. 4. cap. ) when the 
Ambassador of the Goths demanded that 
Sicily should be given up to them: Et nos 
vem Britanniam Gothos habere sibi permit. 
timus, Sicilia longe prastantiorem. From 
this we may conclude that the Saxons and 
Picts were in those days regarded by the 
Romans as a Gothic people. Even in the 
ninth century, the inhabitants of Scandi- 
navia were in their poetical dialect called 
Gautar, Gotnar, or Goths, although only 
certain provinces in Sweden then retained 
the name of Gautland and Gothland. 

+ The conquests of these allies, and 
vheir settlements in England and Ireland 
at a very early period, are too well known 


Sept. 
of these nations fled to the coasts of 
Caledonia on occasion of the sea-flood 
which, long before the Christian era, 
inundated and changed the face of 
a great part of many countries in Eu- 
rope ; or, in consequence of other e- 
vents on the northern continent, which 
obliged the inhabitants to emigrate in 

eat numbers. The Britons in Eng- 
a are supposed to have been in a 
state of extreme barbarity before the 
arrival of the Belge — them ; 
and, in Scotland, they were doubtless 
not more civilized. The Scandinavi- 
ans, in the time of Pytheas, had al- 
ready houses, agriculture, apiaries, 
and many of the arts and accommoda- 
tions of polished life, to which the 
Caledonians were strangers. It is, 
therefore, not unlikely that the Scan- 
dian emigrants brought these with 
them, along with their language, to 
the Caledonian islands, coasts, and 
lowlands, where they settled. Mac- 
pherson acknowledges, that the Scots 
first learnt to build stone houses and 
large ships from the Scandinavians ; 
but these two can hardly have been 
the only arts they learnt from them. 
The northern men, for instance, ma- 
nufactured better and more beautiful 
arms. Luno, or Lunn, a smith of 
Lochlin, is celebrated as the maker of 
the sword of Fingal, and Ossian seems 
to ine to apply to the Scandinavians, by 
way of distinction, the epithet tron- 
shielded ; whereas, in their first wars 
with the Romans, the shields of the Ca- 
ledonians were of wicker, covered with 
Jeather.* ‘This, and other arts and 
improvements, f soon gave a smaller 


to be enlarged upon here. Scotland lay 
much nearer to the coasts of Seandinavia 
than the rest of Britain, and bordered (if 
one may use the expression) upon the islands 
in the North Sea, of which the northern 
mien had possessed themselves long before 
the days of Ossian. 

* The numerous army of North Bri- 
tons which, under Galgacus, gave battle to 
the Romans under Agricola, appears to 
have been tolerably well provided with 
arms both of iron and copper. They had 
no mines worked in their own country, and 
little or no intercourse with the Romans, 
and, therefore, can hardly be supposed to 
have either forged arms for themselves, 
or procured them from the Roman Britons ; 
but may have had them from the northern 
men, who were so celebrated as armourer$ 
in the days of Fingal. nl 

+ Tacitus in his Germania, cap. 44, 
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number of Scandinavians a decided 
superiority over, and consideration and 
distinction among, the Aborigines. 
At that time, the Celtic dialect, which 
is spoken in Scotland, without doubt, 
diftered less widely from the language 
of Scandinavia than it now does, so 
that the inhabitants of the two coun- 
tries were more easily intelligible to 
each other than the Romans and Bri- 
tons were. The before-alleged cir- 
cumstances have either given rise to 
the establishment of petty states by 
the strangers themselves, by amicable 
compact, or their mixing with the na- 
tives in such a manner, that the stran- 
gers partly became their princes and 
chiefs. 

It was thus that the Scandian Col- 
gorm came to high honour ; and the 
ancestors of both the kings, Lathmon 
and Carthon, were his countrymen. 
The Scandians have chiefly spread 
theinselves, from the side of Caith- 
ness, over the lowest and most fertile 
part of the country, which afterwards 
composed the kingdom of the Picts. 

(To be continued. ) 


©N THE WANT OF ACCOMMODA- 
TION AT THE DUNBLANE MINERAL 
SPRINGS. 


MR EDITOR, 

Durine an excursion in Scotland 
lately, I paid a visit, for a few days, 
to the mineral springs discovered some 
years ago near Dunblane. They have, 


describes the Suiones ( Scandinavians ) as 
more civilized than the Germans. Their 
political institutions were better, and they 
respected riches. Dr Gibson, who also 
contends for the German origin of the 
Scots, in his revision of Camden’s Britannia, 
(T. i. p. 887,) allows that the Picts from 
the beginning excelled the Highlanders in 
agriculture, and the arts of civilized life. 
they who betook themselves to the culti- 
vation of the earth, and a more polished 
mode of life, took possession of the low 
lands lying along the sea-coast, and were 
from time immemorial called Picts, Meate, 
Vecturiones, or Pechts. By some Roman 
writers they are called Caledonians, while 
the Highlanders are called Dicaledones, or, 
as some will have it, Duncaledones ; while 
others comprehend both under the denomi- 
nation of Caledonians. Probably the Meatz 
were not properly of Pictish extraction, 
but might be indebted to the neighbourhood 
and government of the Romans for those 
arts and habitudes in which they excelled 
the Highlanders. 
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I understand, proved highly service- 
able in numerous instances ; and as, 
in their nature, they nearly resemble 
Cheltenham waters, they have been 
very much resorted to. But it is 
impossible, in the present situation of 
the place, and the state of the wells, 
that they can be generally useful, or 
that invalids frequenting them can 
reap all the benefit that might be 
expected if they had better accommo- 
dation. 
-These wells are upon the 
of the Earl of Kinnoul, 
miles north from Dunblane, upon the 
skirts of extensive and bleak moors. 
There are two springs, on one of 
which has been erected a wooden 
shed, which might be mistaken for a 
place for retiring to from the effects of 
the water. In the inside of this tem- 
ple is hung up a scroll, or writing, 
purporting to be the terms on whic 
the — aliows the public the 
use of the wells. Ist, Visitors are to 
pay his tenants for the water at the 
rate of one penny per pe 2d, The 
r are to have it for nothing, on 
ringing a certificate of their poverty 
from the parish minister. 3d, No 
person is to spit, or commit any nui- 
sance in the place. 4th, If strangers 
are found using any other than the 
public roads about the wells, they 
are to pay damages. In this country 
a public road seems to be either a 
narrow way like asheep’s path for 
foot passengers, so slippery, that it is 
impossible to walk easily on it, or a 
broader one for iages, consisting 
of a middle path, in which the horse 
goes plunging to the belly, and drag- 
ging a cart him, each wheel of 
it sunk in a deep rut to the axle ; be- 
tween the horse track and that of the 
wheels, there is usually a small plat 
of green sward, on which a passenger 
eye and a steady foot. On these 
roads an with a pair 
of mud _ boots, an umbrella, may 
take his pleasure ; but, if he should 
» I do not see how it is possi- 
ble to ascertain the damage he has 
done, where there are no fences, and 
little to tread upon but broom and 


heather. 
At the other spring is the chicf 
erection ; a kind of lodging house, 


consisting of three small rooms and a 
eellar, or kitchen, or pump-room, in- 
toa corner of which the water from 
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the spring 1s eenaeyee by means of a 
lead pipe. This place, which might 
cost L. 150, islet to a tenant for L. 45 
a-year, with the exclusive privilege of 
selling the water; and, as he cannot 
pay his rent in this way, he must fall 
upon other shifts to satisfy his land- 
lord. ‘This house stands in a bog 
where you cannot stir abroad (as there 
is no road to it) without wetting your 
feet, so that a person, in a delicate 
state of health, runs a risk of receiv- 
ing as much injury from the damp- 
ness and wetness of the place, as bene- 
tit trom the use of the water. In 
these circumstances, visitors usually 
reside at Dunblane, but the distance 
and bad roads render even this ex- 
tremely inconvenient. I was informs 
ed that some public-spirited gentle- 
men offered to build a number of neat 
cottages round the wells for the ac- 
commodation of strangers, but the 
noble proprietor declined listening to 
the proposal. Whether he has any 
views of improving the place himself, 
or what these may be, I have not 
learned ; but it would seem highly 
worthy of his attention, and of that 
of every benevolent person in the 
neighbourhood, that the public may 
be allowed to reap all the benefit of 
the blessings which heaven has put 
into his Lordship’s hands for alleviat- 
ing the sufterings of humanity. Nor 
does this seem in any way inconsistent 
with his Lordship’s interest ; and his 
tenants in that quarter would receive 
advantage from an increase of visitors 
to the wells, which would undoubt- 
edly be the case if they were put on 


[Sept. 
are still taken of the cause in which 
he was engaged. At present we do 
not mean to enter into this discus- 
sion ; but, anxious to gratify the cu- 
riosity of our readers, if we should 
fail in higher objects, we are happy 
to be able to lay before them some ac- 
count of this extraordinary character, 
drawn up from original manuseripts 
in his own hand-writing, and from 
accredited works already before the 
public, to which we shall refer. 

John Balfour of Kinloch * was the 
son of John Balfour, portioner of Kin- 
loch, by his wite Grizzel Hay, daugh- 
ter of Hay of Paris in Perthshire. He 
was probably born about the wd 
1640 ; and we find him served heir 
to his grandfather, Robert Balfour, 
on the 26th February 1663.t His 
grandfather appears to have had a 
daughter Helen, married about the 
year 1621 to John Williamson, son 
of John Williamson, portioner of 
Kinloch ; she died before her hus- 
band, (whose death took place in 
the year 1644,) leaving fourdaughters, 
ot whom Christian, the eldest, dis- 
“nay of her: heritage to John Balfour 

er uncle. 

This John, the father of Burley, 
seems to have died before the year 
1655, as his son was then boarded 
with John Hay, who grants a receipt 
to Robert and Alexander 'Tamson for 
fourscore pounds Scots, as payment of 
the said board, dated at Auchtermuch- 
tie. Hay was Burley’s uncle ; and it 
is certain that he afterwards resided 
with another of his uncles, as the 
following discharge proves :— 


a better footing. Iam, Ac. “*T, Francis Hay ot Strowie, grant me 
4th Sept. 1817. W.J. to be compleitlie payed and satisfied by 


BALTOUR OF BURLEY. 


Tue name of this remarkable per- 
son, who bore so conspicuous a part 
in the unhappy scenes of bigotry and 
tyranny which Scotland displayed to- 
wards the close of the reign of Charles 
II., must be familiar to every class of 
readers, since the appearance of the 
** Tales of my Landlord.” By the 
mysterious author of that work, and 
the discussions to which it has given 
rise, Burley has been drawn from the 
comparative obscurity in which he had 
hitherto remained, known only to the 
divine and the historian, and held up 
to the world as a person eminently en- 


titled to t or reprobation, ac- 
cording to the opposite views which 


John Balfour, portioner of Kinloch, 
my nevoy, of the soume of four hun- 
dreth merks, for the boarding and en- 
tertaining of the s* John in meat and 
clothes, horse and man, for the yeires 
of God 16 thriescoir six, and 16 thrie- 
scoir seven, and of all yeires preceid- 
ing y* day and dait heirof ; as also of 
the soum of thrie hundereth eightein 
punds Scotts layed out, payed, and 


* The appellation of Burley was used in 
consequence of his close connection with 
the Balfours of Burley. About 1560, Sir 
Michael Balfour of Burley (more properly 
Burleigh) a gentleman of an ancient and 

i family, made a grant of 


y respectable 
—- of Kinloch to his “ near kins- 
man,” the grandfather of Burley. 
+ Retours of Fife. : 
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advanced by me at the earnest desire 
of the s* John his freinds, for his 
necessar and Jawful affaires, and other 
publickburdens. As also of all compts, 
reckonings, charges, claims, as well 
named as not named, ever since my 
intromission with the goods and gear 
of unq! Grissell Hay, my sister, and 
mother to the said John, for what- 
sumever cause or causes known, or 
that sail heirafter happin to be knowen, 
dispensand with the generalitie hereof, 
as if everie particular were herein ex- 
prest, &c. In witnes w'of, thir pre- 
sents, written be John Moncrief of 
Tippermaloch, are subscribed with my 
hand, at Auchtermuchtie, this twen- 
tie-third day of Januar, 16 thriescoir 
aught yeires, befor thir witnesses, 
George Moncrief of Ridie, Geo 
Duncan, portioner of Auchtermuch- 
tie, and the said John Moncrief 
younger.” * 


* Among Burley’s papers there is an ac- 
count given in about this time, by a mer- 
chant at Perth, which is curious, as exhibit- 
ing the prices of various articles. Among 0- 
ther things we find a muff mentioned, a 
piece of male dress, which, however com- 
mon at that time, is not now consonant with 
our ideas of the character so ably delineat- 
ed in the Tales of my Landlord. This de- 
licate article of attire, however, may possi- 
tly have been the property of his wife. 

Compt, John Balfour, portioner of 
Kinlough, 

1668. To Jo" Glas, mer in Perth. 

7 Dec. Impr. A French hat delyvred to 
John Gillies - L.05 00 00 

22 Dec. It. 2 pund 2 ynce of su- 
’ gare at 13s. 4d. pund 01 08 4 

t. half pund pepper and 
aboxcarvie - 0103 4 

It. 2 ells 4 of great loo- 
1669. pen for his muff 01 04 00 

5 May It. 4 doz. fyne moy hair 
mand butons - 01 00 00 

It. 5 drop silk, 7s. 6d. 
and 1 ell 3 loopen, 4s.00 11 6 

21 May It. 2 pund 4 vnce and 
halfofsugare - 0110 

It. 4 pund curans, 8s. 
and a p* curans, 9s. 00 17 0 

it. 3 incarnit m- 


ginger, 16d. - 0013 
It. 1 vne cloves 12s. and 

2 drop of meas, 2s. 00 14 
It. 1 cannall, 12s. 


and a chopen wene- 
gare, 4a, : 00 16 0 


Sima 1.1417 6 
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Balfour seems to have joined pretty 
early with the party which showed 
resistance to Episeopacy ; for he is 


We are tempted to add another bill from 
the same quarter. 


Compt, John Balfoure, po* of Kinloch, 
To John Glas, mert in Perth. 

Imp. rests be him con-) 

forme to the parti- |} lib. s. d. 

cular accompt dely-} 14 17 6 

vered to him21 May 

1669 

It. a p’ of bairnes shoes 

1669. tohim,at- - 6 

17 It. dely* conforme to} 

his 2 ells and ane 

half of fyn black} 07 10 

searge at 3 lib. ell, 


1670. is 
3 Ja‘) It. delyt to James ffar- 
mer, conforme to his 


a q'ter and ane 

half of fyn Lona. © 

cloath, at 10 Ib. y* 

ell, is 
It. 3 q'ters of searge. O1 7 
it. 1 doz. of small but- 

tones - 00 3 
It. G q'ters of loupen O00 4 
It. a of anet seid 00 10 
It. a q® of paper 00 6 
It. ap* and ahalfof small 

row tobacco - 0018 
It. ablack longtailed but- 

tone - 00 8 
It. 2 drop of black silk 00 3 
It. 1 p* 12 vnce of sugar, 

at 13s. 4d. per p*, is O01 3 
It. 4 ells of gray wal- 

00 15 


lens, 12s. and 2 drop 
gray silk, 3s. is 
It. 1 vnee and a half of 
17 No* It. delyt to Andrew) 
M¢gull, conformeto 
his le, 6 doz. of }O1 4 
silk mandle but- 
tones at 4s. p* doz. is | 
It. 4 doz. of breists 00 12 
It. 19 drop of silk 01 8 
It. 34 ells of silk wallens 00 10 
It. 1 ell of loupen 00 2 
It. 18 ells of cloucollored 
It. a of - an 
for red Any 4s. Inde 00 10 
It. half ane p* of pepper 00 9 


SimaisL.41 3 

It may be observed, that in the year 

1677, Balfour was put to the horn by this 

John Glass for non-payment of the sum of 

L. 47, 3s. 4d. specified in a bond granted 
by him to GJass in the year 1672. 
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asserted, in the appendix to the Life 
of Archbishop Sharp, to have desert- 
ed the church, and followed after field 
conventicles long previous to the 
Bishop's murder, “ glorying,” accord- 
ing to the writer, “ to be reputed 
one of the most furious zealots, and 
stoutest champions * of the phanatick 
party in Fife; for which he was de- 
nounced, and intercommuned.” In 
the year 1677, he was attacked by 
a party sent out to apprehend him, in 
his own house, the details of which 
affray are thus given by the Reverend 
Mr James Kirkton in his History of 
the Church of Scotland. ‘* Another 
accident, at this time, helped to in- 
flame the displeasure of our gover- 
nours, and that was this: Captain 
Carstaires was at that time very bussie 
in the east end of Fyffe; the Lady 
Colvill he chased out of her own 
house, and by constraining her to lie 
upon the mountains, edhe the poor 
ladie’s health ; William Sherthumb he 
laid in prison, but the doores were 
opened, and he sett free. But the 
poor people of that country who were 
conventiclers, knew not what to ‘doe ; 
so some dozen of them mett at Kin- 
loch, the house of John Balfour, a 
bold man, who was himself’ present, 
and with him Alexander Hamilton of 
Kincaill, a most irreconcileable enemy 
to the bishops, also Robert Hamilton, 
younger son to Sir Robert Hamilton 
of Preston, a man who had very lately 
changed his character, and of a loose 
outh became a high strained zealot ; 

ut a man he was who made a great 


deal more noise than ever he did busi- 


ness, and some countreymen more. 
Of these Carstaires gets intelligence, 


* It may perhaps be suspected, from the 
following account, that Burley’s prowess 
had been tried in scenes of strife some years 
before his more public appearances. 
Accompt for John Balfour, portioner of 

Kinloch, Januar 9, 1674. 

It. ane cordiall julep w™ -- L.03 10 00 
It. to your self ane glister Ol 10 00 
It. to your self the lyk glister 01 10 00 
It. the cordial julep as before 03 10 00 
lt. ane water for your eye 00 06 00 
It. for plasters and oyels to your 
te - 03 06 00 

r my panes gomg out 

seuerall tymes ; and my ser- 

vand’s atendance - 20 00 00 


L. 33 12 00 


Sima is 


CSept. 
and go comes upon them very boldly 
with his party of some omy or nine 
horses, among whom Philip Garret, a 
desperate English tinker, was chief. 
Garret alights, and perceiving a man 
standing in the door of the house, 
fires upon him, but misses him ; up- 
on which one out of the chamber fires 
upon Garret, being at that time in 
the court of the house; the shot 

ierced Garret’s shoulder, and made 
im fall. Carstaires fired in at ano- 
ther door, and pierced the leg of a 
man in the house ; but upon this, all 
within horsed, and ch Carstaires 
and his party, though no more blood 
was shed, only Kincaill’s horse was 
shott, and Garrett received some more 
blows with a sword, but his life was 
spared. This action, upon Carstaires’s 
information, was reckoned resistance 
and rebellion. All present, because 
they appeared not when called, were 
denunced rebells, and some who were 
not present, were denunced with the 
rest, as it was very frequently done ; 
but this was charged upon the whole 

ty.” 

It may be remarked, that Kirkton 
mistakes one Garret for the infamous 
English tinker Scarlet, who, after rid- 
ing as one of Mr John Welch’s body 
guard, was suspected to have been 
concerned in the barbarous murder of 
two soldiers at Newmills ; t and that 
the Tory account of this fracas states 
Balfour to have removed his wife and 
children out of the house, expecting 
the attack, for which he was well pre- 
pared both with fire-arms and men. 

The next traces we find of him are 
in desperate consultations with his 
accomplices respecting the castigation 
of one Bailie Carmichael, $ who was 
brought over by Sharp from Edin- 
burgh, and made Sheriff-deptite of 
Fife under Rothes, for the purpose 
of enforcing the grievous penalties en- 
acted against the Presb terians. The 
barbarous murder of the Archbishop, 
which occurred soon afterwards, has 
been so fully and frequently de- 
scribed and that 
it is unnecessary to rehearse again 
the particulars of that transaction. 


PRB sarap History of the Church of 
cotland, edited by C. Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 
Esq. pp. 380 and 381. 

+ See Russell’s account of Sharp's mur- 


der, p. 454. 


tT See Russell. 
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Burley is well known to have been 
one of the chief agents in the assas-. 
sination. 
After the murder, Burley and his 
friends rambled about for a few days, 
avoiding observation, and then joined 
the insurgents at Drumclog.* There 
he behaved with great bravery, and 
is made the hero of a ballad de- 
scriptive of that skirmish, to be 
found in the Border Minstrelsy. On 
disarming one of the Duke of Ha- 
milton’s servants, who had been in 
the action, he desired the man, as 
it is said, to tell his master he would 
retain, till meeting, the pistols which 
he had taken from him. “ After- 
wards, when the Duke asked his man 
what he was like? he told him he 
was a little man, squint-eyed, and of 
a very fierce aspect ; the Duke said, 
he knew who it was, and withal pray- 
ed that he might never see his face, 
for if he should, he was sure he would 
not live dong.” ft At the affair of 
Bothwell Bridge, Burley displayed his 
wonted courage; and received a 
wound, which occasioned to 
exclaim, ‘* he devil cut off his hands 
that gave it.” ~ His conduct prior and 
subsequent to that fatal conflict, is 
partly narrated in a letter subjoined, 
addressed to James Ure of Shirgar- 
toun, whose sufferings in the cause of 
presbytery are recorded by Wodrow. § 
Burley’s ‘letter, now first published 
from the original MS. bears no di- 
rection, but a passage respecting the 
affair of ‘* Humiliation,” so much de- 
bated by the insurgents, compared 
with one in Russell, || ascertains to 
whom it was written. The reader 
will find in Russell many circum- 
stances respecting Burleys motions 
after the rout at Bothwell Bridge, 
which concluded in a flight to Hol- 
land, where he was not very cordially 
entreated by his fellow refugees, being 
debarred from the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. Heappears to have resid- 
ed chiefly with his uncle, John Hay, who 
became an eminent bookseller in Hol- 
land. When the Prince of Orange un- 
dertook his descent, Burley received a 
as a cavalry officer, 
on the passage. His rt 
been confiscated, and 
Lindores. After the Revolution, the 
act of attainder was reversed. David 


Balfour of Burley. 


* Russell. + Scots Worthies, p. 552. 
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Balfour, the son, was then served heir 
to his father, and commenced a pro- 
secution against Lord Lindores for 
his intromissions with the estate. * 

In 1694 David married the daugh- 
ter of Russell, Esq. of Kettle, 
by which marriage he obtained the es- 
tates of Bankton and Kettle. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, William, 
who died without issue about 1736, 
and left the estates to his brother 
Henry. Barbara Balfour, the daugh- 
ter of Henry, was married to the fa- 
ther of the present Colonel J. Bal- 
four Wemyss + of Wemyss Hall, in 
the county of Fife. { 

His character, as given by his bio 
grapher in the Scots Worthies, is, 
'That although he was by some reck« 
oned none of the most religious, yet he 
wasalways zealous and honest-hearted, 
courageous in every enterprise, and a 
brave soldier, seldom any escaping that 
came into his hands.” 

The following description of his per- 
son is given in the trial of Hackstoun 
of Rathillet, whose sister Barbara he 


* Notwithstanding the appellation of 
portioner, the estate of this distinguished 
person appears to have corresponded with 
the rank and antiquity of his family. 
From an original tack between Lord Lin- 
dores and Patrick and Alexander 'Thom- 
sons, dated 19th October 1685, it appears 
that the rent of four-eighteen parts of Kin- 
loch was 4 chalders and 13 bolls of bear 
and oats, 4 dozen of hens, and L. 100 Scots 
in money. What proportion this bore to 
the whole estate we have not the means of 
ascertaining, but lands possessed by other 
tenants are mentioned in the same lease. 
The cess paid for the whole of John Bal- 
four’s part of Kinloch from May 1656, 
to May 1657, according to receipts signed 
by the collector, David Walker, amounted 
to L. 56, 1s. 4d. Scots. 

+ To this highly respectable gentleman, 
now the lineal representative of Balfour of 
Burley, we are happy to own ourselves in- 
debted for the 5 a ae here laid before the 
public, as well as for the principal facts 
above stated, which he has communicated 
with a liberality that demands our warmest 
acknowledgments. Colonel Wemyss, in his 
communication to us, says with a genuine 
Scottish spirit, ‘‘ 1 am too proud of my 

t progenitor to refuse my name to his 
e, or my hand to his defence.” 
t This lady is still alive, and in 
health. Colonel Wemyss’s father suceced- 
ed, in right of his wife, to the estates of 
Kinloch, Bankton, and King’s Kettle. The 
former he sold to the family of the present 
possessor, Andrew Esq. 
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had married, and who commanded 
the assasinated the Arch- 


bishop, but retired to a little distance, 
and declined to take any share in it. 


“ John Balfour of Kinloch, who is a 
laigh broad man, round, ruddie faced, 
dark-brown hair, and hade ane brown 
stoned horse, armed with hulster 
pistolls, anda shabble.” * 


LETTER FROM BALFOUR OF BURLEY 
TO JAMES URE OF SHIRGARTOUN. T 


Sir, March 30, 168 -- 

Tuer cam to my hands a short 
(and, as its termed, a trew) relation 
of y‘ sad and deplorabel busines y‘ fell 
out the other year ; which relation I 
judg, on good grounds, to be yours, 
tho y', in wisdom, ye conciled your 
neam ; and I most say, (pardon me in 
this, sir,) y‘, if ye had torboren soom 
expressions of your own actings, which 
canot but mak yow knowen to al y* 
wer in yt armay, ye had don mor wis- 
ly than by screwing them up to such 
us ve hav don, which renders them 
suspitius of falshood to al who reids 
your information. But pardon me, 
sir, to leav this, and com a litel to the 
other particulars. Ye tel us yt ye cam 
on the Saboth, with soom wel armed 


* A crooked sword, or hanger.—Howell’s 


State Trials, X. 839. 


+ ‘“* The sufferings of the family of 
James Ure of Shargartoun were likewise 
very considerable during this period. His 
house was frequently pillaged by parties of 
soldiers. When he was forfeited after Both- 
wel, where he behaved with courage, his 
rents and moveables were all seized, and 
many times parties were in search for him, 
but he happily escaped. His mother, a 
gentlewoman about 70 years of age, was 
put in prison at Glasgow, where she died, 
notwithstanding al] the interest that was 
made for her. Meanwhile, a hundred 
pound Scots was offered to any who should 
apprehend Shargartoun, dead or alive ; but 
he escaped to Ireland, where he continued 
half a year. Then he ventured home ; but 
was obliged te conceal himself in the fields ; 
so that during the winter 1684, he lay in 
the wood of Balquhan for several weeks. 
His lady was apprehended for conversing 
with her own husband, and carried prisoner 
to Stirling, with a sucking child at her 
breast, and from thence to Edinburgh, and 
put into the Canongate jail. At last the 
managers thought fit to release her. Shar- 
gartoun survived his troubles, and lived to 
the unnatural Rebellion 1715, when he 
saw vengeance overtake some of his perse- 
cutors.”’—Crookshanks’s History of the 
Church of Scotland, Vol. I. 
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men ; it is treuth they werso; and if 
y‘ they had not ben so fre in shoting 
ther wolays nedlesly, I think y* thay 
had considerabel provision of puder 
also. Yeat, if I be not deceaved, I gay 
them several piks at Glasko, or at least 
they got of thos piks y* I took at Glas- 
ko. As to what past y* night betwixt 
Mr Hamilton and you, I know no- 
thing of it. As to what Mr Duglas 
had in his sermon, I cannot tel what 
it was ; but I judg y‘ it hath ben soom 
reflections on that dreadful supreama- 
sie, which I tak to be his dutay, and 
al fa'tul ministers duty, to preach a- 
gainst, yea, tho y‘ it should ofend such 
loiel persons as you. As to yt councel 
of war on the moore, y* did condem 
the man, and to his sentenc, and the 
grond therof, I remember y‘ it was 
proven y‘ be was sen strik at y' man 
with a fork, and the person y* he kiled 
was wounded by a fork, so y* he was 
condemed by a weray considerable 
numer of oficers, whereof ye was on 
y‘ woted him giltay, tho y*, its lik, 
after y' ye saw soom ministers wer for 
sending him to the civel magestrat, y‘ 
he might be punished as a*—-——, ye 
was in their judgment ; tho y* to me it 
semeth both ye and they wer out of 
your deuty, ye in retracting, and they 
in desairing us to oun thos wsurpers, 
for usurper they ar, be what they wil, 
y‘ carays, I should have said pretens 
to bear ruel in Scotland this day. 
Yea ther is non of them, from the 
greatest to the meinest, y' hath anay 
right to ruel, for al are perjured and 
mensworn blooday wretchis ; so it is 
to me weray streang y' anay sober 
cristian should own sath as judges, y‘ 
both by the law of god, and laws of 
the nation, ar guyltay of death them- 
selvs. But, fearing to griv your low 
spirit, I pas y', and eome to what is 
nixt, which was soom debeats anent a 
decleration, and its form. I remember 
y‘ it was desaird that y* yt god moking 
draught y‘ was produced should be 
altered in thrie or four things, first, 
y' the third artical of the covenant 
(y' was insert in it to the ful, tho 
both against law and reason, we being 
no mor bond to him y* hath by act 
of parliament rechinded the weray 
ground whereon he receaved the 
crown) should be taken away altoge- 
ther out of it, or at least y' the forth 
might be insert to balene it, which 


* Vide Russell’s Narrative of Archbi- 
shop Sharp’s Murder, p. 457. 
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was against reason denaid, tho y‘ 
if the third had been taken away, 
and the forth insert, it had been mor 
beseming to such a pertay. The se- 
cond was y' ther might be a posativ 
claus insert in it, declairing against 
the indulgence, which was also refus- 
ed, becaus y‘ ther was a general in- 
cluded in it against supremacy, which 
was, a mer desain to blind the peopel 
and a moking of God. The third 
was, yt the causes of wreath, aknoledg- 
ment of sin, and ingadgment to deu- 
tays might be insert also, which with 
difficultay was obtained to be insert 
in the clos of it. What was furder don 
in it I know not, but I was informed 
y' thos yt wer for it did desair y* it 
inight be read only, and after reading, 
it should be mended to satisfaction or 
it were printed ; on which terms it 
semeth y' it was condeshended on to 
be read, on condition y‘ Mr King and 
Mr Duglas should red it, which was 
granted, tho basely broken, as was the 
turmer, and it was read and comented 
on by Mr Hum to the dissatisfaction of 
manay ; and after, contrair to ingadg- 
ment (as ye hav said), printed with- 
out our knowledg. But I shall not stay 
on al breaches y‘ fel out, but - - - - - 
to y' councel of war y' was at the 
Shaw-head Moore on the Wednesday 
-~---I most not forget by the by, 
y‘ on the Sabath, on of our ministers 
was ----ed of the pleac when going 
to preach by Mr Hum, who y'‘ — 
had no - - -- from the armay to preac 

himself, tho he intruded himself, but 
now ---- the councel, it was ther 
voted by all, sav your self and Mr 
Carmihael, (I mean James,*) y‘ ther 
should be a day of humiliation con- 
deshended, and ---- ther wer four 
ministers and four elders chosen out 
to draw up the cases of the fast ; and 
Jam sur y' this was don without a 
contradicting wot, sav two only. Lear- 
mon desaird it might be delayd - - - - 
Mr Welsh cam, who indeed cam and 
brok up al weray shortly ; so y* we 
pearted from the councel soom of us 
with tears in our eis; and I wish y* 
we had pearted from you that day, it 
had been beter for us this day then it 
18, and mor for the gloray of God I 
am sur. But I heast to the other coun- 
cil of war y‘ was on Saturday, wher 
the Galuway gentlemen wer; I re- 


Son Earl of Wigton’s 
lamati inst. Rebel 
June 26, 1679, 
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member y' it was liker a babel then a 
serious counsel, for al the gentelmen, 
whether officers or not, behoved to be 
ther, and wot forsuth, and the first 
thing was don was y‘ the Galaway men 
desaired a preses to be chosen; to 
which it was ansered, y‘ Mr Hamil- 
ton had always preceded, with ful con- 
sent of the officers of the armay ; then 
it was demanded who wer officers ? 
to which it was ansered, y‘ we y* wer 
with them wer, and y‘ we were chosen 
we tempore, and had officiat til now, 

ut wer wiling to giv pleac to any y* 
deserved it beter, so y‘ they well 
steat the lords quaral aright ; and I 
remember y‘ I said (the Lord knows 
I treuth) I was satisfied 
to hav served as a laqay man un- 
der anay y‘ they should apoint over 
me, so that he or they wold steat the 
Lords quaral aright ; butal the anser we 
got to y‘ was a few brawling words and 
soom of self comendation from soom men 
that might hav held ther peac. The 
nixt thing was the galoway gentlemen 
desaired that ther ministers might be 
brought in, to which we ansered y‘ 
our wer not al ther at y‘ teim, y‘ they 
might be cald with thers, and y* it 
was not exspedient y* ministers sat in 
a council of war but when necesesarly 
cald therto, neither had they been 
with us formerlay but when cald ; but 
tho y‘ it was also said by us, y* if mi- 
nisters wer cald, it was fit y* elders 
was cald also, yaet Mr Hume, and 
others with him, rushed in uncald, 
and asked wher wer ther elders, they 
knew few or non; tho y‘ it was an« 
sered y‘ ther wer manay godly elders 
both of oficers and souldiers in the 
a yeat they wer not permitted to 
be cald, least I think they should hav 
mised ther — of owerpowering us 
by wots if they had ben cald. The 
first thing treated on after the mini- 
sters cam in, was a petitioning the 
duke, and a debeating for y* old busi- 
nes. When y* we saw y‘ ther was no- 
thing like to be setled on y* was be- 
coming such an armay, we ros and 
went out, to the number of eghtein or 
neinten oficers ; tho ye be pleased to 
term y* numer weray few, yeat ther 
wer mor y‘ went out then I have said ; 
and my brother told y‘ he durst not 
wenter his blod in batel with such as 
thos wer y‘ stayd behind, seing y* 
they did so steat the quarel as y‘ the 
Lord was robed by the steuting of it. 
What ye did after we went out I know 
not, but we wer cald in again, and 
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being com back, we told y‘ we wer in 
y' same judgment we were in when we 
went away. ‘Then your new preces, 
for it semeth ye had chosen on, prest a 
petitioning of the duk, and we having 
refused and desaird (soom at least de- 
saired) to know to what purpos, fot 
it was not in his pour to grant us ana 

thing, (as hath apeared to be treut 

sinc) yeat Mr Hum said y* he knew 
y' he had pour to do, and that he 
waited for our petition; and treuly 
1 dout not but Mr Hum’s information 
was good as to the last, for he, no 
question, tampered with his bretheren 
who tampered with the Duck, the in- 
dulged bretheren I men. In end (for 
1 heast), it was agraied on y*‘ y‘ peti- 
tion should be read, which was such 
an on as might hav scared any cristian 
trom ofering to present it, for it was 
al stufed with Malignant Loieltay ; 
and we having refused it altogether, 
at lenth ther was a motion mead of 
sending on information of our griven- 
ces ; for drawing of which ther was 
four gentelmen, tuo on each seid, and 
four ministers chosen for drawing u 

of it, which after y' they had aoe 
on a drawght, it was ordered to be 
drawen up, (how honestly it was don I 
know not, but it semeth y‘ it was don 
so with as other things wer don 
with formerly.) So we peartid, and 
was sent to Dunserf with my troup to 
guard y' pas, wher I stayed al night, 
til I was cald for the nixt morning 
and sent to the foord y‘ is on the east 
seid of Hamilton, with Bankhead, 
who told me y' Mr Hume was gon 
to the Duk, which indeed wexed 
me much ; so y‘, Sir, I canot giv anay 
acount of your behavior at the bridg 
in the morning. I hav sen under 
your oun hand, which semeth inded 
to be favorabel enouch to yow, and as 
untavorabel of others, as I hear by 
soom y' was ther; but I pas it and 
come again to my oun peart, (which 
truely, Sir, I had forborn to speak 
if ye had not necessitat me to do 
so,) ior I was cald to the mur, and 
when I cam I had orders to pleac 
imy troop tour pear of buts behind 
the second bragad on ,the left hand, 
wher they stayed ; and I cam doun 
twis thriec to the boday, but found 
few of oficers espesialy of thos of 
Galoway, with ther troups; but, as on 
of them told sinc, they wer busied 
about the sending a second petition, 
so y‘ they had not leasur to with 
ther troups. . So, sir, I find you in a 
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mistak when ye say y‘ I was on the 
front with my troop; I was indead 
threic doun befor the enime, wiewing 
them, and readay to excheng a pistol 
with anay of them, if they had anay 
com out to me ; and I spok with Grein- 
rig, who told me he was to while with 
his troup, and tho I did what was in 
me to disuad him, yeat while he did 
with that forward gentelman ye spok 
of, Mr Carmihel, who at y‘ teim was 
mor forthward to flei, than stout to 
fight, so y' thos two wer they y* 
brok the foot y' wer behind them, and 
consequently the whol armay. For my 
peart, sir, I shal not say anay thing 
as to my ceariag, but this I am sure 
of, y' I stayd in the fild til ye anda 
thusand mor wer making mor us of 
your spurs then your swords ; and in 
token of it sir, I brought the marks of 
my staying, with which you wer not 
at leasur at y‘ teim to wait on, unles 
y' ye had acedentalay met with the 
first canon bal, which I am glead ye 

revented by your teimus retreat. As 
or y‘ forwar oe man, I am sur 
if the canon had ether hit him or his 
comerad captain Weir, it behowed to 
hav overtaken them, for they wer 
both fled or the canon shot ; but the 
other captain y* ye say was with yow 
in the morning, was not so wise as ye, 
for he ether had not a hors, or forgot 
to tak him, which ye did weray teim- 
usly. Thus, sir, I hav showen you a 
few treuths, and I shal clos with y* 
sam ye clos with, to wit, I shal frelay 
giv you liv to cal me a lier if ther be 
ought in this account but trueth ; and 
I am hopful y‘ tho soom may tak the 
freedom to do it behind my bak, yeat 
they wil not neither say it to my feac, 
nor giv it under unles they resolv to 
run the risk of being proven a lier, 
which, sir, wil easelay be don, but I 
pas it, and leavs manay thousands of 
trinds, and soom enemeis, to bear 
witnis of the trueth of my cairag y‘ 
day, and of your servant, whom ye 
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ACCOUNT OF THE RECENT IMPROVE* 

MENT MADE IN BLOCK-PRINTING. 

MR EDITOR, 

Tue improvement lately made b 
Mr Savage of London, in this bran 
of art, is so remarkable, and gives it a 
character so completely novel, that a 
short view of it will, 1 , be in- 
teresting to your readers, I shall pre- 
mise a brief account of its invention 
and progress to the present time. 
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Engravingon wood is inall probabili- 
ty of a much earlier origin than either 
printing or — _ engraving. 
According to Heinekin, it was first 
practised by the makers of playing 
cards, and subsequently applied to 
the purpose of representing figures 
of Saints, or subjects taken from 
Scripture history, which, at that 
early period, were in request among 
the pious who could not read. The 
cards seem to have consisted of oom 
an outline printed from the wood, 
the proper colours being afterwards 
filled in by the hand. ‘The figures 
of the saints, &c. of which the Poor 
Man’s Bible is one of the most cele- 
brated examples, were executed in a 
style little superior to the knave and 
the other figures on the modern cards, 
having a few lines of hatching, and 
commonly a verse of poetry illustra- 
tive of the subject also cut in the 
block. In these we find the origin of 
letter-press printing. 

The historical compositions of Al- 
bert Durer and Lucas van Leyden 
form a new era in the art, and to the 
present time, their bold drawing, truth 
ot expression, and painter-like feeling 
of their subject, stand unrivalled. 
‘he greater delicacy and smoothness 
of the works of modern artists in this 
department cannot be denied, but 
they must yield to Albert Durer in 
variety, richness, and freedom of 
touch. But however excellent were 
the works of those artists, they only 
consisted of imitations of hatched 
drawings in Indian ink, without any 
attempt at the representation of co- 
louring. Engraving in chiaro was 
probably invented by Mair about 
1490. His works consist of two dis- 
tinct tints of shadow thrown off by 
two separate blocks, with the outline 
etched on copper; these were exe- 
cuted with great neatness and deli- 
cacy. Soon after, the early Italian art- 
ists, Ugo da Carpi, Andrea Andreani, 
&c, executed many works which pos- 
Sess great boldness of effect, but with- 
out the neatness and delicacy so re- 
markable in the works of Mair. They 
consist generally of the outline, and 
of three separate tints of shadow, 
each printed by a separate block of 
wood, shaped or engraved of the form 
required. Although this method has 
been occasionally practised, down to 
the present period, by Zanetti, Jack- 
son, Pond, and others, it received no 
4nprovement till the discoveries of Mr 
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Savage have shown the very extensive 
uses to which it may be applied. By 
increasing the number of blocks, he 
has been able to give representations, 
in colours, of the works of some of 
the best artists in London, in a man- 
ner so exquisitely beautiful and ac- 
curate, as to defy ordinary observation 
to discover the copy from the original. 
The exact similarity of one impres- 
sion with another, is also a circum- 
stance of the greatest consequence ; 
for, by the ordinary methods of print- 
ing in colours from copperplates, the 
difficulty (it might be said impossi- 
bility) to attain this uniformity is well 
known. 

The description of the process 
adopted by Mr Savage is very simple. 
Upon a piece of smooth boxwood, the 
first tint is sketched out. That part 
of the wood which is not marked with 
the tint, is then cut away with the 
common instruments used by engrav- 
ers on wood ; when that is done, only 
the part of the wood from which the 
tint is to be taken remains. A proof is 
then thrown off by a printing-press, * 
and if the subject be a landseape, the 
first tint will be a light grey. The 
second tint is then drawn, and is 
carefully transferred to another block 
of wood, and the part of the wood 
not marked cut away as former- 
ly. An impression from this block 
is made upon the same paper which 
had received the first tint. Two tints 
of the landscape are thus produced, 
and the remaining tints are supplied 
in the same manner successively b 
separate blocks, till the complete ef- 
fect is obtained. Several excellent 
specimens of landscapes by Mr Sa- 
vage, in colours, sepia, and Indian ink, 
are in the possession of Mr John 
Ruthven of this place, a gentleman 
well known for his new and improv- 
ed printing-press. These afford ex- 
amples of what may be expected from 
Mr Savage’s publication of landscapes 
from the pictures of the best artists in 
London, which is now, I believe, 
nearly ready, and cannot fail to be a 
very interesting work. 

The advantages resulting from this 
method of copying pictures or draw- 
ings must, upon a little consideration, 


* We understand that no press is so 
well adapted for this as that lately 
invented by Mr John Ruthven of this 
} cea which is the one used by Mr 

vage. 
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be obvious to every one. The certain- 
ty with which it is done, the durabi- 
lity of the colours, (being mixed up 
with oil,) and the moderate expence 
compared with that incurred in any 
other means of colouring hitherto dis- 
covered, are among the most re- 
markable. When we consider the in- 
adequacy of language to convey almost 
any idea of colours, more particularly 
of those employed in pictures, the value 
of this discovery must be duly appre- 
ciated. It is in vain to treat of the 
subject of colouring without the aid 
of examples to refer to; and artists 
who have it not in their power to exe 
amine the paintings of the great mas- 
ters, feel the want of a work of the 
kind. It has also been adopted, with 
complete success, in works on Bota- 
uy, Natural History, &c. 

I shall conclude these observations, 
with expressing a hope that Mr Sa- 
vage, as soon as his sms permits, 
will give to the world a set of engrav- 
ings trom the works of the best colour- 
ists amongst the ancient masters, am- 
ple materials for which are to be found 
in London. The engravers on wood, 
of the present day, possess abilities 
capable of accomplishing the work in 
a style of excellence which would be 
completely satisfactory. L. 

Edinburgh, 4th Sept. 1817. 


SINGULAR CASE OF INVOLUNTARY 
DANCING. 

MR EDITOR, 

In the seventh volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Medico-Chirurgical So- 
ciety of London, there is a communi- 
cation by Mr Kinder Wood, Surgeon, 
resp cting a malady of so peculiar a 
nature, that a short abstract of its 
symptoms may ,be as interesting to 
the common as to the medical reader. 
It is considered as a very peculiar 
torm of the malady called Chorea 
Sancti Viti, or St Vitus’s Dance. It 
appears to me that it may more pro- 
perly be considered as a form of Ta- 
rantic, of that peculiar disease su 
posed to be ee by the bite of 
the Tarantula. To the same class 
probably belongs the louping (leap- 
ing) disease, to which the inhabitants 
ot the county of Forfar are liable. 
The phenomena of that malady are 
very curious, and would deserve more 
elucidation than they have yet obtain. 
ed from medical observers, 


Alice Whitworth, a married woman, 
aged 22, residing near Oldham, on the 
Qist February 1815, consulted Mr 
Wood, ona case of severe pains shooting 
through the right side of her head, 
She was relieved by an opiate liniment; 
but on the 24th was affected by a vio- 
lent egitation of the muscles, which 
was succeeded by involuntary motions 
of the right leg and arm, accompanied 
by beating with her feet. These moye- 
ments continued for three hours, af- 
ter which she became easier, and 
sed a quiet night. On the 25th, the 
affection returned, and continued 
through the day for two hours at 
a time, with intervals of an hour. 
On the 26th, the symptoms became 
more violent; she flew into every 
corner of the room, striking violently 
with her hand the furniture and 
doors, the sound of which appeared to 
afford her great satisfaction. On the 
27th, the violence of the symptoms 
still increased, and we shall now de- 
scribe them in Mr Wood’s own words. 

“ She now struck the furniture 
more violently and more 
Kneeling on one knee, with the han 
upon the back, she often sprung up 
suddenly and struck the top of the 
room with the palm of the hand. To 
do this, she rose fifteen inches from 
the floor, so that the family were un- 
der the necessity of drawing all the 
nails and hooks from the ceiling. She 
frequently danced upon one leg, hold- 
ing the other with the hand, and oc- 
casionally changing the legs. In the 
evening, the family observed the 
blows upon the furniture to be more 
continuous, and to assume the regu- 
lar time and measure of a musical air, 
As a strain or series of strokes was 
concluded, she ended with a more 
violent stroke or a more violent spring 
or jump. Several of her friends also 
at this time noticed the r mea- 
sure of the strokes, and the greater 
regularity the disease was assuming ; 
the motions being evidently affected, 
or in some measure modified, by the 
strokes upon the surrounding bodies. 
She chiefly struck a small slender 
door ; the top of a chest of drawers ; 
the clock; a table; or a wooden 
skreen placed near the door. ‘The af- 
fection ceased about nine o'clock, 
when the patient went to bed, 

“ February 28. She arose very 
well at eight. At half-past nine the 
motions recommenced; they were 
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now of a more pleasant nature; the 
involuntary actions, instead of pos- 
sessing their former irregularity and 
violence, being changed into a mea- 
sured step over the room, connected 
with an air, or series of strokes, and 
she beat upon the adjacent bodies as 
she passed them. In the commence- 
ment of the attack, the lips moved as 
if words were articulated, but no 
sound could be distinguished at this 
period. It was curious, indeed, to 
observe the patient at this time, mov- 
ing around the room with all the vi- 
yacity of the country dance, or the 
eraver step of the minuet ; the arms 
frequently carried, not merely with 
ease, but with elegance. Occasionally, 
all the steps were so directed, as to 
place the foot constantly where the 
stone flags joined to form the floor, 
particularly when she looked down- 
wards. When she looked upwards, 
there was an irresistible impulse to 
spring up to touch little spots or holes 
in the top of the ceiling; when she 
looked around, she had a similar pro- 
pensity to dart the forefinger into lit- 
tle holes in the furniture, &c. One 
hole in the wooden skreen received 
the point of the forefinger many hun- 
dred times, which was suddenly and 
involuntarily darted into it with an 
amazing rapidity and precision. There 
was one particular part of the wall to 
which she frequently danced, and 
there placing herself with the back to 
it, stood two or three minutes. This 
by the family was called ‘ the mea- 
suring place.’ 

“ In the afternoon the motions re- 
turned, and proceeded much as in the 
morning. At this time a person pre- 
sent, surprised with the manner in 
which she beat upon the doors, &c. 
und thinking he recognised the air, 
without further ceremony began to 
sing the tune; the moment this 
struck her ears, she turned suddenly 
to the man, and dancing directly up 
to him, continued doing so till he was 
out of breath. The man now ceased 
2 short time, when commencing again, 
he continued till the attack stopped. 
The night before this, her father had 
mentioned his wish to procure a drum, 
associating this dance of his daughter 
with some ideas of music. The avi- 
dity with which she danced to the 
tune when sung as above stated, con- 
firmed this wish, and accordingly a 
drum and fife were procured in ‘the 
evening. After two hours of rest, the 
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motions again reappeared, when the 
drum and fife began to play the air, to 
which she had danced before, viz. the 
‘ Protestant Boys,’ a favourite popu- 
lar air in this neighbourhood. Inwhat- 
ever part of the room she — 
to be, she immediately turned and 
danced up to the drum, and as close 
as possible to it, and there she dan- 
ced till she missed the step, when the 
involuntary motions instantly ceased. 
The first time, she missed the step in 
five minutes; but again rose, and 
danced to the drum two minutes and 
a half by her father’s watch, when, 
missing the step, the motions instant- 
ly ceased. She rose a third time, and 
inissing the step in half a minute, the 
motions instantly ceased. After this, 
the drum and fife commenced as the 
involuntary actions were coming on, 
and before she rose from her seat; 
and four times they completely check- 
ed the progress of the attack, so that 
she did not rise upon the floor to 
dance. At this period, the affection 
ceased for the evening. 

“March 1. She arose very well 
at half-past seven. Upon my visit 
this morning, the circumstances of 
the preceding afternoon being stated, 
it appeared clear to me that the ate 
tacks had been shortened. 

“ As I wished to see the effect of 
the instrument over the disease, I 
was sent for at noon, when I found 
her dancing to the drum, which she 
continued to do for half an hour with- 
out missing the step, owing to the 
slowness of the movement. As I sat 
counting the pulse, which I found to 
be 120, in the short interval of an at~ 
tack, I noticed motions of the lips, 
previous to the commencement of the 
dance, and placing my ear near the 
mouth, I distinguished a tune. Afs- 
ter the attack, of which this was the 
beginning, she informed me, in an- 
swer to my inquiry, that there always 
was a tune dwelling upon her mind, 
which at times becoming more pres-~ 
sing, irresistibly impelled her to com- 
mence the involuntary motions. The 
motions ceased at four o'clock. 

** At half-past seven the motions 
commenced again, when I was sent for. 
There were two drummers present, 
and an unbraced drum was beaten till 
the other was braced. She danced 
regularly to the unbraced drum, but 
the moment the other commenced she 
instantly ceased. As missing the 


time stopped the affections, I wished 
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the measure to be changed during the 
dance, which stopped the attack. It 

ceased upon increasing the rapi- 
dity of the beat, till she could no long- 
er keep time; and it was truly sur- 
prising to see the rapidity and violence 
of the muscular exertion, in order to 
keep time with the increasing move- 
ment of the instrument. Five times 
I saw her sit down the same evening, 
at the instant that she was unable to 
keep the measure ; and in consequence 
of this, I desired the drummers to 
beat one continued roll, instead of a 
regular movement. She arose and 
danced five minutes, when both drums 
beat a continued ‘roll; the motions 
instantly stopped, and the patient sat 
down. In a few minutes the motions 
commencing again, she was suffered 
to dance five minutes, when the drums 
again began to roll, the effect of which 
was instantaneous ; the motions ceas- 
ed, and the patient sat down. Ina 
few minutes the same was repeated 
with the same effect. It appeared 
certain that the attacks could now be 
stopped in an instant, and I was de- 
sirous of arresting them entirely, and 
breaking the chain of irregular asso- 
ciations which constituted the disease. 
As the motions at this period always 
commenced in the fingers, and pro- 
pagated themselves along the upper 
extremities to the trunk, I desired 
the drummers, when the patient a- 
rose to dance, to watch the commehce- 
ment of the attack, and roll the drums 
before she arose from the chair. Six 
times successively the patient was 
hindered from rising, by attending to 
the commencement of the affection ; 
and before leaving the house, I desir- 
ed the family to attend to the com- 
mencement of the attacks, and use 
the drum early. 

““ March 2. She arose at seven 
o'clock, and the motions commenced 
at ten; she danced twice before the 
drummer was prepared, after which 
she attempted to dance again four se- 
veral times; but one roll of a well- 
braced drum hindered the patient 
from leaving her seat; after which 
the attacks did not recur. She was 
left weakly and fatigued by the dis- 
ease, but with a good appetite. In 
the evening of this day, an eruption 
appeared, particularly about the el- 


bows, in diffused patches of a bright 
red colour, which went off on the 
third day. 


«‘ This woman, previously to her 
complaint, could never dance, even a 
country dance ; and yet I saw her ex- 
ecute steps which could not be taught 
without difficulty. At times she 
would rise upon the toes, and move 
forward, alternately advancing each 
heel into the hollow of the opposite 
foot ; at other times, poising the bod 
upon one foot, with the heel raised, 
she would beat time with the toe and 
heel of the other. 

“In this case there was no wan- 
dering of the intellect, either during 
the paroxysm, or in its absence. The 
perception and judgment were accu- 
rate and just, and all questions were 
answered correctly. During the in- 
termission, she did many household 
affairs, nursed her child, &c. &c. al- 
though the troublesome curiosity of 
her numberless visitors undoubtedly 
disturbed her ease. There was a con~ 
stant wish to recover, a just know- 
ledge of her situation, and of the ad- 
vantage she received from the agency 
of the instrument, with an anxious 
desire to continue its use. 

“‘ This disease appears to have con- 
sisted in an highly irritable state of 
the mind, with which the organs of 
voluntary motion became associated ; 
and the cure was effected by inter- 
rupting this irr association. It 
is probable, that the noise of the in- 
strument in a room scarcely six yards 
square, was very advantageous, by in- 
terrupting the chain of musical ideas, 
impr upon the highly excited 
mind, and re-establishing the ordina- 
ry relation of the mental operations 
with external things. The voluntary 
muscles also early associated them- 
selves with the instrument, as was 
shown by the instant cessation of their 
unnatural actions, when the time 
could no longer be kept.2 

She continued free from any attack 
for six weeks, but, in April, began to 
be affected with agitations in the mus- 
cles of the face, particularly the eyes 
and eyelids. She recovered, however ; 
but in May was repeatedly seized with 
affections similar to those which oc- 
curred in the first attack. They were 
always removed by the drum, which 
she at length began to beat herself. 
After some repetition of attacks, she, 
on the 2d of August, recovered en- 
tirely, and has continued perfectly 
well ever since. Mepicvs. 

Edinburgh, Sept. 2, 1817. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


France. By Lapy Morean. 2d edit. 
2 vols. Svo. London, 1817. 


Tuts book appears to us to hold a 
sort ot’ intermediate rank between 
worksof truth and fiction, and to bedis- 
tinguished by the more common faults 
of both, without possessing the attrac- 
tions of either. It is made up, for the 
most part, of incidents that are quite 
trivial and uninteresting,—of anec- 
dotes often improbable, sometimes in- 
credible, and which never gratify the 
expectation which the mention of the 
names to which they relate is calcu- 
lated to excite,—of common-place re- 
marks, to which the author attempts in 
vain to give some interest, by an af- 
tected lottiness of language ; and hasty 
generalizations founded on a few in- 
sulated facts, viewed through the me- 
diwn of the most wilful and jnex- 
cusable prejudice. The ennui with 
which we have been oppressed, in the 
perusal of these volumes, has some- 
times, indeed, been relieved by pages 
of lively narrative, observations more 
just than original, and interesting no- 
tices of a few celebrated characters ; 
but it has far oftener been broken in 
upon by sentiments of disgust and in- 
dignation at the language which this 
learned lady employs, when speaking 
of the most important concerns of 
mankind,—their interests and duties, 
religious, moral, and political ; and, 
notwithstanding a clumsy apology, at 
the utter want of nationality, ant die 
regard of truth, which could dictate 
such sentences as the following. She 
is speaking of the French peasantry. 

** But that long-enduring race have now 
passed away ; their children are proprietors, 
where they were vassals. ‘The torture no 
longer exists, to feed a spirit of brutal fe- 
rocity by its horrible exhibitions. Bigotry 
no longer presents them with idle forms for 
real principles ; they have nothing to fear 
from the ‘ droit de chasse,’ the ‘ corvie,? 
the taille, the gabellé.’ They have 
tasted a practical freedom, not less perhaps 
than that enjoyed by the people of Eng- 
land ; they are moral as the people of Scot- 
land ; and notwithstanding the recent ra- 
vages, they are more prosperous perhaps 
than either. Oh! may they long continue 
“oar in spite of that * scourge of fire,” 

L. I. 


with which an English minister is said 
lately to have threatened them, may they 
boldly resent and timely oppose every effort 
made by domestic oppression or foreign in- 
vasion, which may tend to bring them 
back to that state in which they were de 
clared, by the law of the land, to be * un 
peuple serf, corvéable et taillable, & merci et 
a miséricorde 


But it will be necessary, in the first 
place, to notice the contents of this 
work generally, and then to submit a 
few more extracts to justify the opinion 
we have given of it. It is divided into 
eight books, of which the first has the 
title of “‘ Peasantry ;” the two next that 
of “‘ Society ;” the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth, treat of ‘‘ Paris ;’ the seventh 
of the “ French Theatre ;” and the 
eighth of “‘ Eminent and Literary 
Characters.” ‘To these are subjoined 
an appendix by Sir Charles Morgan, 
** On the State of Law,—Finance,— 
Medicine,—and Political Opinion in 
France.” 

After a preface, in which nothing is 
so remarkable as the author’s irritabi- 
lity, —and some justremarks on theop- 
pressed state of the peasantry under 
the old regime, we are introduced toone 
of the most Utopian scenes which the 
imagination of the novelist has ever 
attempted to pourtray. By means of the 
Revolution, the French peasantry have 
been rendered happy, and indepen- 
dent, and ;—relieved from 
the oppression of their superiors, and 
from the terrors of superstition, their 
minds and manners have become high- 
ly refined; their domestic comforts ap- 
proach to the elegant enjoyments of 
rank and fortune ;—and no other 
painful emotions disturb their hours 
of peaceful and contented industry, or 
of gaiety and repose, save a universal 
sentiment of aversion to the Bourbons, 
—of regret for the fall of Napoleon,— 
of contempt for the established reli- 
gion, and its ministers, and ceremo- 
nies,—with a deep-rooted abhorrence 
of their conquerors. Yet with all this 
to recommend the condition of aor 
sant, this sensitive lady cannot refrain 
from commiserating the fate of those 
whom peace has withdrawn from 
plunder and bloodshed, and restored to 
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the measure to be changed during the 
dance, which stopped the attack. It 
also ceased upon increasing the rapi- 
dity of the beat, till she could no long- 
er keep time; and it was truly sur- 
prising to see the rapidity and violence 
of the muscular exertion, in order to 
keep time with the increasing move- 
ment of the instrument. Five times 
I saw her sit down the same evening, 
at the instant that she was unable to 
keep the measure ; and in consequence 
of this, I desired the drummers to 
beat one continued roll, instead of a 
regular movement. She arose and 
danced five minutes, when both drums 
beat a continued ‘roll; the motions 
instantly stopped, and the patient sat 
down. In a tew minutes the motions 
commencing again, she was suffered 
to dance five minutes, when the drums 
again began to roll, the eftect of which 
was instantaneous ; the motions ceas- 
ed, and the patient sat down. Ina 
few minutes the same was repeated 
with the same effect. It appeared 
certain that the attacks could now be 
stopped in an instant, and I was de- 
sirous of arresting them entirely, and 
breaking the chain of irregular asso- 
ciations which constituted the disease. 
As the motions at this period always 
commenced in the fingers, and pro- 
pagated themselves along the upper 
extremities to the trunk, I desired 
the drummers, when the patient a- 
rose to dance, to watch the commence- 
ment of the attack, and roll the drums 
before she arose from the chair. Six 
times successively the patient was 
hindered from rising, by attending to 
the commencement of the affection ; 
and before leaving the house, I desir- 
ed the family to attend to the com- 
mencement of the attacks, and use 
the drum early. 

“* March 2. She arose at seven 
o'clock, and the motions commenced 
at ten; she danced twice before the 


‘drummer was prepared, after which 


she attempted to dance again four se- 
veral times; but one roll of a well- 
braced drum hindered the patient 
from her seat; after which 
the attacks did not recur. She was 
left weakly and fatigued by the dis- 
ease, but with a good appetite. In 
the evening of this day, an eruption 
appeared, particularly about the el- 
bows, in diffused patches of a bright 
red colour, which went off on the 


third day. 


Singular Case of Involuntary Dancing. 


“‘'This woman, previously to her 
complaint, could never dance, even a 
country dance ; and yet I saw her ex- 
ecute steps which could not be taught 
without difficulty. At times she 
would rise upon the toes, and move 
forward, alternately advancing each 
heel into the hollow of the opposite 
foot ; at other times, poising the body 
upon one foot, with the heel raised, 
she would beat time with the toe and 
heel of the other. 

“In this case there was no wan- 
dering of the intellect, either during 
the paroxysm, or in its absence. The 
perception and judgment were accu- 
rate and just, and all questions were 
answered correctly. During the in- 
termission, she did many household 
affairs, nursed her child, &c. &c. al- 
though the troublesome curiosity of 
her numberless visitors undoubtedly 
disturbed her ease. There was acon~ 
stant wish to recover, a just know- 
ledge of her situation, and of the ad- 
vantage she received from the agency 
of the instrument, with an anxious 
desire to continue its use. 

‘‘ This disease appears to have con- 
sisted in an highly irritable state of 
the mind, with which the organs of 
voluntary motion became associated ; 
and the cure was effected by inter- 
rupting this irregular association. It 
is probable, that the noise of the in- 
strument in a room scarcely six yards 
square, was very advantageous, by in- 
terrupting the chain of musical ideas, 
impr upon the highly excited 
mind, and re-establishing the ordina- 
ry relation of the mental operations 
with external things. ‘The voluntary 
muscles also early associated them- 
selves with the instrument, as was 
shown by the instant cessation of their 
unnatural actions, when the time 
could no longer be kept. 

She continued free from any attack 
for six weeks, but, in April, began to 
be affected with agitations in the mus- 
cles of the face, particularly the eyes 
and eyelids. She recovered, however ; 
but in May was repeatedly seized with 
affections similar to those which oc- 
curred in the first attack. They were 
always removed by the drum, which 


she at length began to beat herself. 
After ste tition of attacks, she, 


on the 2d of August, recovered en- 
tirely, and has continued perfectly 
well ever since. Mepicvs. 


Edinburgh, Sept. 2, 1817. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


France. By Lavy Morean. 2d edit. 
2 vols. Svo. London, 1817. 


Tuts book appears to us to hold a 
sort of intermediate rank between 
works of truth and fiction, and to bedis- 
tinguished by the more common faults 
of both, without possessing the attrac- 
tions of either. It is made up, for the 
inmost part, of incidents that are quite 
trivial and uninteresting,—of anec- 
dotes often improbable, sometimes in- 
credible, and which never gratify the 
expectation which the mention of the 
names to which they relate is calcu- 
lated to excite,—of common-place re- 
marks, to which the author attempts in 
vain to give some interest, by an af- 
tected lottiness of language ; and hasty 
generalizations founded on a few in- 
sulated tacts, viewed through the me- 
divin of the most wilful and jnex- 
cusable prejudice. The ennui with 
which we have been oppressed, in the 
perusal of these volumes, has some- 
times, indeed, been relieved by pages 
of lively narrative, observations more 
just than original, and interesting no- 
tices of a few celebrated characters ; 
but it has far oftener been broken in 
upon by sentiments of disgust and in- 
dignation at the language which this 
learned lady employs, when speaking 
of the most important concerns of 
mankind,—their interests and duties, 
religious, moral, and political ; and, 
notwithstanding a clumsy apology, at 
the utter want.of nationality, 
regard of truth, which could dictate 
such sentences as the following. She 
is speaking of the French peasantry. 

** But that long-enduring race have now 
passed away ; their children are proprietors, 
where they were vassals. ‘The torture no 
longer exists, to feed a spirit of brutal fe- 
rocity by its horrible exhibitions. Bigotry 
no longer presents them with idle forms for 
real principles ; they have nothing to fear 
from the ‘ droit de chasse,’ the * corviée,’ 
the * taille,’ the * gabellé.” They have 
tasted a practical freedom, not less perhaps 
than that enjoyed by the people of Eng- 
land ; they are moral as the people of Scot- 
land ; and notwithstanding the recent ra- 
vages, they are more prosperous perhaps 
than either. Oh! may they long continue 
in spite of that scourge of fire,’ 

L. I. 


with which an English minister is said 
lately to have threatened them, may they 
boldly resent and timely oppose every effort 
made by domestic oppression or foreign in- 
vasion, which may tend to bring them 
back to that state in which they were de 
clared, by the law of the land, to be * uz 
peuple serf, corvéable et taillable, & merci et 
a miséricorde 


But it will be necessary, in the first 
place, to notice the contents of this 
work generally, and then to submit a 
few more extracts to justify the opinion 
we have given of it. It is divided into 
eight books, of which the first has the 
title of “ Peasantry ;” the two next that 
of *‘ Society ;” the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth, treat of ‘* Paris ;” the seventh 
of the “ French Theatre ;” and the 
eighth of “ Eminent and Literary 
Characters.” ‘To these are subjoined 
an appendix by Sir Charles Morgan, 
** On the State of Law,—Finance,— 
Medicine,—and Political Opinion in 
France.” 

After a preface, in which nothing is 
so remarkable as the author’s irritabi- 
lity, —and some justremarks on theop- 
pressed state of the peasantry under 
the old regime, we are introduced toone 
of the most Utopian scenes which the 
imagination of the novelist has ever 
attempted to thet By means of the 
Revolution, the French peasantry have 
been rendered happy, and indepen- 
dent, and enlightened ;—relieved from 
the oppression of their superiors, and 
from the terrors of superstition, their 
minds and manners have become high- 
ly refined ; their domestic comforts ap- 
proach to the elegant enjoyments of 
rank and fortune ;—and no other 
painful emotions disturb their hours 
of peaceful and contented industry, or 
of gaiety and repose, save a universal 
sentiment of aversion to the Bourbons, 
—of regret for the fall of Napoleon,— 
of contempt for the established reli- 
gion, and its ministers, and ceremo- 
nies,—with a deep-rooted abhorrence 
of their conquerors. Yet with all this 
to recommend the condition of a pea- 
sant, this sensitive lady cannot refrain 
from commiserating the fate of those 
whom peace has withdrawn from 
plunder and bloodshed, and restored to 
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these Elysian scenes of rural innocence 
and tranquillity. We have already 
transcribed a few sentences from this 
part of the work, which may serve to 
give the reader some idea of the feli- 
city of this numerous class. But we 
have our doubts of its continuance, 
when we are told that many of these 
petits proprietaires have not land e- 
nough to find entire occupation for a 
plough and team ; and that the inde- 

ndent lord of an acre is seen “ trail- 
ing a sort of ploughing machine, re- 
sembling a harrow, over his small terri- 
tory, with one small donkey, the scrub 
of the farm. Still, however, this man 
is an independent proprietor,” &c. 
But what will his sons he when this 
domain shall be equally divided a- 
mongst them, as the code Napoleon 
requires it to be ? 

** National idiosyncrasy,” says La- 
dy Morgan, at the beginning of 
the second book, (on Sociery,)— 


** must always receive its first colouring 
from the influence of soil and of climate ; 
and the moral characteristics of every peo- 
ple be resolvable into the peculiar constitu- 
tion of their physical structure. Religion 
and government, indeed, give a powerful 
direction to the principles and modes of 
civilized society, and debase or elevate its 
inherent qualities, by the excellence or de- 
fect of their own institutes. But the com- 
plexional features of the race remain fixed 
and unchanged, the original impression of 
nature is never effaced.” 


And a little afterwards, in the middle 


of an indignant and pathetic diatribe 
against Louis XI. and Louis XIV. 
we are told, that, ‘‘ in the history of 
civilized society, there is perhaps no 
parallel for the moral 
which enveloped France during the 
whole of the eighteenth century.” 
By what means French Society has 
risen from this unparalleled moral de- 
gradation to the no less unparalleled 
elevation which we have seen it has 
reached, at least among the inhabi- 
tants of the country, and this, in spite 
of “‘ the influence of soil and climate, 
and physical structure,” which, we may 
suppose, have not experienced any 
considerable alteration, could not but 
form a very interesting subject of in- 
uiry ; if it were not clear as day- 
light, that government and religion, 
or the want of both, according to 
Lady Morgan, have been the sole 
causes of both these extremes, and 
that soil and climate, and physical 
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structure, have nothing to do in the 
matter. But it is not our business to 
dwell on trifling inconsistencies in 
such a splendid exordium.—F urther, 
all the crimes of the Revolution are 
ascribed to the training given to the 
population under the despotism of the 
old government, when it seems the 
*« question or torture was a thing of 
every day occurrence ;” but, upon 
Buonaparte’s elevation to the imperial 
dignity, ‘‘ by the unanimous election 
of the people,” the moral character of 
the whole nation seems to have under- 
one a radical improvement. Noton- 
y were crimes punished, by the sword 
of justice, wielded by so powerful an 
arm, or prevented by the vigilance of 
his police, but the vices and _ follies 
fostered by the corruptions of the old 
regime, were banished from society 
by means of the excellent example 
set before his subjects by this eminent 
person himself ;—upon whom Lady 
Morgan now pronounces a very splen- 
did eulogium, contrasting, for the sake 
of effect, the better parts of his cha- 
racter with the fooleries and imbeci- 
lity of some other crowned heads, 
As to the old nobility, who are treated 
on all occasions with very little cere- 
Tr the modérés and ultras differ 
chiefly in this, that the former have 
attached themselves to the king, and 
the latter to the princes ; in other re- 
spects, they are much upon a level, 
as is fully established by the follow- 
ing elegant passage. 

‘* Balanced in the measure of their ta- 
lent, and equally careless of the conse- 
quences of their conduct, these two factions 
occupy the foreground of the scene, and 
intimately associated, yet fiercely opposed, 
avowing one principle, yet pursuing dif- 
ferent measures, they seem to imitate the 
warfare of the monkey tribes, who make 
war on their own species, and threatening 
vengeance from their opposite trees, grind 
their teeth, and chatter, and grimace, in 
expectation of that moment when they 
may commence with safety to bite, and 
claw, and to exterminate.” : 


It was the peculiar felicity of Lady 
Morgan to be well received, and even 
treated with confidence, by the most 
opposite political parties. “ It has 
frequently oecurred to me,” she in- 
forms us, “ to have witnessed the 
most opposite discussions, and listen- 
ed to the most contradictory opinions 
in the course of the same evening ; 


assisting at a royalist dinner, drink- 
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ing ultra tea, and supping en repub- 
licaine.” Besides these extraordinary 
opportunities of procuring the most 
accurate knowledge of the state of 
public opinion, Lady Morgan, either 
tor the sake of her rank, or her ta- 
lents, or of both, seems to have found 
a ready access to the most distinguish- 
ed characters of every party, and of 
every profession. It is impossible not 
to perceive that she was upon very 
intimate terms with the emigrant no- 
bility in particular ; and, indeed, an 
ill-natured critic might suggest, that 
it must have been from them that 
she has learned to dignify her pages 
with so exclusive an exhibition of fa- 
mily and high rank. We cannot read 
a tew sentences without being con- 
vinced, that her Ladyship had been 
suddenly raised above her natural 
level, and set down, as if by ma- 
gic, on the very summit of French 
society, from whence, as is usual 
in such remarkable cases, she dis- 
dains to recognise those whom she 
has left below. With the exception 
ot her literary footman, she holds 
no communion with interior people. 
‘The case and freedom of the arrange- 
ment of her materials, as well as the 
grandeur of her conceptions, and the 
cnergy of her language, no less than 
the profusion of splendid names which 
dazzle the eye in every page, may be 
held as a sufficient refutation of those 
who would charge her with republi- 
can principles, and allowed to prove, 
that she is no less ambitious to attain, 
than qualified to adorn, the high sta- 
tion to which for a moment she had 
been elevated. 

One of our own corps to whom we 
had expressed an opinion similar to 
what we have just stated, insists, 
that Lady Morgan’s pretensions to 
intimacy with so many celebrated 
characters, can only be admitted with 
very considerable qualifications. Af- 
ter crying out fudge for three times, 
with a very peculiar tone of voice, and a 
most significant movement of features, 
he observed more gravely, that if it 
be true that she oristed at royalist 
dinners, drank ultra tea, and supped 
en republicaine, the true explanation 
of the fact is, that she was treated by 
all parties, with merely that civility 
with which strangers of any note are 
received in polished society, but that, 
in fact, she was admitted by none of 
them to witness any other discussions 
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than such as are held at table in the 
presence of their own domestics. —But 
we shall put it in the power of the 
reader to judge between us in this 
important question, upon the answer 
to which depends the credibility of 
half the peel, We may begin with 
our author’s acquaintance among the 
royalists, and lay before him their 
vindication of a much abused esta 
blishment under the old regime. 


** A very clever and intimate friend of 
mine at Paris, with considerable talent and 
some wit, had gotten deeply entangled 
with the royalistes enragés ; and was her- 
self indeed enragée, to a point that was 
sometimes extremely amusing. We were 
chatting one morning, when a royalist ac- 
quaintance joined us, and mentioned an or- 
dinance of the king’s, which directed the 
formation of a new military school, after 
the model of that instituted in 1750, for 
the education of the young nobility. I 
could not help remarking, that I doubted 
whether this new school, upon old rules, 
would assimilate in its systems with the 
tactics of the military and polytechnic se- 
minaries, formed during the revolution. 
My little exragée flew into a paroxysm of 
loyal indignation, and interrupted me with 
* mais, ma chére, ne me parlez pas de vos 
écoles polytechniques, those hot-beds of ja- 
cobinism and brigandage. It is our wish 
(nous autres) that the rising generation 
should be shut up, and educated in a pro- 
found ignorance of all that has happened 
for these last thirty years; and that, on 
coming forth into the world, they might 
find every thing in statu quo, as it was in 
the beau siécle de Louis XIV.’ 

«¢ And the Bastille ?” I asked. 

“© Eh, mais oui, ma chére ; et la Bastille 
aussi.” 

“¢ The Bastille, she added, was a sort of 
maison de plaisance, when men of rank 
were sent to it, for having incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the king; as in the instance of 
the Duke de Richelieu, who was visited there 
by all the beautiful princesses of that day, 
who were éperdument in love with him. 
That for the lie du peuple, it was, if any 
thing, too stately and too noble a place of 
confinement; and as for the iron cages 
and subterraneous dungeons, they were only 
for state criminals, who spoke against the 
king and his government,—‘ et tout cela, 
c’étoit trés juste.” But I insisted on the 
facility with which a lettre de cachet might 
be procured, to shut up such szspected cri- 
minals, before any form of justice had pro- 
nounced them guilty. 

‘¢ She shrugged her shoulders, and re- 
plied : * Pour les lettres de cachet, on en 
peut dire autant de bien que de mal! tenez, 
ma chére! Suppose 1 had a brother whose 
conduct disgraced our family, would you 
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have us expose his shame, and throw an 
odium on our house, by suffering him to 
come into a court of justice? No, there 
was a time, when, under such circum- 
stances, the honour and dignity of a noble 
family was saved; and a lettre de cachet 
got rid of the mawvais sujet, and buried 
together the criminal and the crime.— 
Eh bien, il faut toujours espérer que le bon 
tems reviendra 


Lady Morgan’s intercourse with 
the royalists, however, certainly was 
not so intimate as with what she de- 
os the “‘ unclassed but suspect- 
ed order,” which comprehends all 
who are not royalists, either purs or 
exagerés. ‘“ With what pleasure,” 
she exclaims, ‘* have I flown to some 
forbidden ground, where, in the hal- 
lowed circle of amity and confidence, 
wit and genius exercised their pro- 
scribed witcheries.” We should be 
= to transcribe some of these fine 
things for the gratification of our read- 
ers, but our author, having once nar- 
rowly escaped the Bastille, and the iron 
masque, and the fate of Wilson, Hut- 
chinson, and Bruce, becomes more 
guarded, and does not venture to dis- 
close the mysteries of this forbidden 

und ; unless on one occasion, where 
she a us with a song of which 
she heard the first stanzas in the anti- 
room while she was “ unshawling.” 
As it probably was not meant to be a 
great secret, we may venture to give 
a few lines of it as a specimen of the 
** proscribed witcheries” of the “ sus- 
pected class,” 
“* Comme il faut prendre, en philosophe, 

Les accidens ficheux et bons 
J’ai supporté la catastrophe, 

Qui nous ramena les Bourbons. 

Pour me trouver sous leur passage, 

J'ai méme fait deux ou trois pas 
Mais je me suis dis, * c’est dommage,’ 

Ca ne tienra pas, ¢a ne tiendra pas.” 

“ 2 voudrait régner sur la France 
e roi, qui parmi es Francai 
Osa dire : 
** Je dois ma Couronne aux Anglais.” 


We suspect, after all, that Lady 
Morgan was not often admitted be- 
hind the curtain ; for, though she a- 
bounds in small incidents, and seizes 
on every Opportunity to hold up the 
we can find very little about the con~ 
stitutionalists and Buonapartists, ex- 
cept what is enveloped in general, but 
certainly very pathetic, reflections. 
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She appears much more at home when 
she aims at delighting us, by exhibit. 
ing such traits as the following, which 
are meant to possess the further re- 
commendation of exposing her own 
countrymen to ridicule, though per- 
haps but too well merited :— 


‘¢ | was one evening in the apartment of 
the Princesse de Volkonski, (a Russian 
lady,) awaiting the commencement of one 
of her pretty Italian operas, when one of 
these * fashion-mongering boys,’ as Bea- 
trice calls them, newly arrived in Paris, 
appeared at the door of the salon, flushed 
with the conscious pride of the toilette, 
and reconnoitring the company through 
his glass). [had the honour to be recog- 
‘nised by him; he approached, and half 
yawned, half articulated, some inquiries, 
which he did not wait to be answered, but 
drawled on to somebody else, whom he dis- 
tinguished with his notice. A very plea- 
sant little French woman, the daughter of 
the Comte de L-s-ge, was talking to me, 
when my English merveilleux joined us. 
Mad. de V. stared at him with unsat- 
ed curiosity and evident amusement ; and 
when he had passed on, asked, * mais 
qu’est-ce que cela veut dire?’ 1 answered, 
"est un dandi 

** Un dandi !’ she repeated, * un dandi! 
cest donc un genre parmi vous, qu'un 
dandi 2” 

** T replied, ‘ no; rather a variety in the 
species.” 1 endeavoured to describe a dandy 
to her, as well as it would bear definition ; 
asking her, whether there was no pendant 
for it in French society ? ‘* Mais, mon 
Dieu, out ;? she replied ; ‘ mos jeunes 
duchesses sont d-peu-prés des dandis.’ 

** A few days after this exhibition of 
dandyism, 1 met with another of the tribe 
in the hotel of the Baron Denou. He was 
a young diplomatist, and added the weight 
of official solemnity to the usual foppery 
of a merveilleux. Associating only with 
his own spy-glass, he passed with languid 
indifference from one object to another, in 
the splendid collection he had been brought 


_ to see ; but without once noticing, by word 


or look, the eminent and celebrated person, 
who was so much more worthy of atten- 
tion, than even the treasures he possessed. 
M. Denou, too much amused to be hurt 
by this want of good manners in his guest, 
followed him, with a look of pleased atten- 
tion. I could almost trace in his eye a de- 
sire to place this modern curiosity among 
his Chinese josses, and bamboo pagodas, 
When this rare imen of ‘ quaint fa- 
shions of the times’ took his leave, Mons. 

exclaimed with a smile, and a shrug 
of the shoulders: ‘ Quel dréle de corps 
qu'un dandi!’? 1 was surprised to find 
that the Egyptian traveller had so far ex- 
tended his study of the human character, 
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as to discover at once an English dandy, 
by its generic character.” 


Ex his disce omnes. We can now 
only ook in upon what remains of 
Lady Morgan. The third book, hav- 
ing, like the former, the title of “‘ So- 
cicty,” is entirely occupied with the 
influence, and characteristics, and do- 
mestic habits, of her own sex ; but it 
is an article not very well calculated 
for family consumption in this coun- 
try; and we rather think it should 
have been, like French laces and other 
prohibited wares, seized as the lawful 
perquisite of the custom-house officers 
at the place of its importation. There 
is something in the tollowing passage, 
however, amusing enough, to which, 
though we have not the name, it is 
not improbable that parallel cases 
might be found in our own country. 


‘* The suivante of the young married 
lady, frequently becomes in time /a bonne of 
the matron ; and to her care the children are 
entrusted ; even the first rudiments of their 
education are committed. La bonne is a 
charming character, peculiar to France ; 
something between the Grecian nurse and 
the Spanish duenna; with all the affec- 
tionate devotion of the one, and all the of- 
ficial dignity of the other. Respected by 
the servants, beloved by the children, and 
treated with consideration by her employ- 
ers, bonne generally remains in the 
inily, after her young charge is consigned 
to the care of superior instructors. Vol- 
taire is said to have submitted to the juris- 
diction of his borne, at the moment that 
he exercised an absolute authority over the 
opinions of more than one half of literary 
Kurope. 

** In one of the many delightful conver- 
sations I had with Madame la Marquise de 
Vilette, on the subject of Voltaire, her 
adopted father, she related to me some 
pleasant anecdotes of the influence which 
Barbara, or, as he called her, Baba, his 
ancient bonne, held over him. Barbara was 
an old Savoyard, peevish, irritable, and pre- 
suming; but devoted to her illustrious 
charge, and watching with maternal solici- 
tude over those infirmities of his age, which 
her own was exempt from. ¢ One day,’ 
said Mad. de Vilette, ‘ during my resi- 
dence at Ferney, while I was making my 
toilette, I was startled by the violent ring- 
ing of Voltaire’s bell. I flew to his apart- 
ment, while Barbara (who always sat in 
his anti-chamber) hobbled after me. * Je 
sonne mon agonie vociferated Voltaire, 
as we entered together. * Je me meure,’— 
he then explained to us, that he had drank 
a cup of rose water by mistake, and was 
almost poisoned. * Comment donc!’ ex- 
claimed the provoked Barbara, released 
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from her fears, and restored to her ill- 
temper. 

“© Comment done ! Il faut étre la béte des 
bites, pour faire une telle sottise.’ 

“ Béte, ou non,’ ied Voltaire, with 
the subdued tone of a chided school-boy, 
‘il n'est guere plaisant @étre empoisonné 
méme par Uesprit de rose 


*‘ Paris” stands at the top of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth books, of which 
the first is chiefly occupied with a de- 
seription of the pleasures of the table ; 
the second with an account of the 
public buildings and works of art ; 
and the third with a very flattering 
picture of the industry, civilization, 
and morals of the “ street population.” 
One short extract from the last one 
may suffice to establish either the cre- 
dulity or the credibility of our author, 
and she may hereafter choose her own 
alternative. 


*¢ All the laws in France, directed a- 
gainst mendicity, were rigorously put in 
force under the imperial government, and 
the effect of that wholesome discipline still 
remained. But the best, and surest law, 
that imilitates against its existence, is the 
universal sobriety, the natural industry of 
the people, and the decrease of the fatal in- 
fluence of a religion, which inculcates the 
virtue of beggary, as an article of faith, 
and the maintenance of idleness, as a pious 
duty. No mendicant friar—no begging 
monk, ‘ pale, mild, and interesting, 
now sets the example of idleness and so- 
cial degradation to the populace of the 
streets of Paris, nor way-lays the senti- 
mental traveller, with a dramatic air, and 
representing sanctity. And though it has 
been asserted by a modern traveller, who 
spent a few days in the capital of France, 
visiting the Palais Royal, and walking in 
the gardens of the Thuilleries, that from 
the view of society there presented to him, 
it appeared, * that France was wholly un- 
changed by the event of the Revolution ;’ 
yet, even to his impartial observation, it 
must have appeared, that there is less mi- 
sery, less want, less beggary, in the streets 
of Paris, than is described by any traveller 
of former times, to have existed in that 
capital, before the Revolution. In fact, he 
must have observed, that there is none 
whatever.” 


We must pass over the seventh 
book, which treats of the “ French 
Theatre,” and bring the present article 
to a close with one or two short no- 
tices of the eighth and last, which 
professes to make us acquainted with 
the “‘ eminent and literary characters” 
of that country. The more promi-~ 
nent parts of its contents, besides the 
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usual abuse of the old regime—the 
tyranny of Louis XIV., and the ser- 
vility of men of letters in his reign,— 
are the National, afterwards the Im- 
perial Institute, and now the “ Insti- 
tut Royal de France,” with some ac- 
count of one of its meetings, at which 
Lady Morgan was present—the often- 
remarked longevity of the literary 
characters of France—the unworthy 
treatment of many of them since the 
Restoration, and their elegant and 
contented retirement from public life 
—the tone of indiscriminate eulogy in 
which she speaks of all those who had 
distinguished themselves during the 
Revolution, or had been honoured 
with the notice of Napoleon; and, a- 
bove all, the self-complacency and ob- 
trusive vanity of the author herself, 
who is quite familiar with them all, 
and evidently wishes to appear the most 
distinguished personage amongst them. 


- There is, indeed, a rather interest- 


ing narrative of a visit which she made 
to La Fayette, at his chateau of La 
Grange ; yet we see little more than 
the exterior of this eminent person, 
no distinctive lineaments by which he 
may be known from a thousand others, 
who live, die, and are forgotten. 

Among the many great men who 
make a figure in the pages of Lady 
Morgan, it may have excited some 
surprise that his Holiness has not hi- 
therto been honoured with her no- 
tice, especially as she has allotted a 
reasonable portion of her work to the 
Catholic superstition and the ‘ Chris- 
“og mythology.” But here he is at 
ast. 


** The Bishop of Blois, however, as he 
himself assured me, was not the only Ca- 
tholic prelate who had advocated the cause 
of liberty, and drawn his arguments in its 
favour from the same source where he had 
sought them. * Here,’ he said, one 
morning, takinga pamphlet from the drawer 
of his writing-desk, * here is a singular 
and interesting sermon, in favour of civil 
liberty, as intimately united with Christian 
faith, composed by citizen Cardinal Chia- 
ramonti, bishop of Imola; and addressed 
to the people of his diocese, in the Cisal- 
pine Government, in the year 1797. Speak- 
ing, however, of the union of Christianity 
and civil liberty, I allow that he goes be- 
yond the line of mere constitutional prin- 
ciples, when he observes—‘ oui mes chérs 
Sréres, soyez tous Chrétiens, et vous serex 
dexcellens démocrates.” It was impossible 
not to smile at the simplicity and gravity 
with which this was uttered; and I ob- 
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served, ¢ your citizen Cardinal has, I sup. 
pose, long since paid the forfeit of this im. 
prudent profession of faith.’—‘ No,’ re. 
plied the bishop gravely, ‘ the sentiments 
of Christian faith, and paternal tenderness, 
which breathe through the whole of this 
excellent homily, (some exaggeration in 
terms and principles which belonged in. 
evitably to that day of exaltation excepted,) 
have been carried by the excellent bishop 
of Imola, from his see in Cisalpine Gaul, 
to the throne of the Christian world; and 
the present successor of St Peter is worthy 
of the high place he fills.” The citizen 
Cardinal Chiaramonti is now the venerable 
Pope Pius VII.” 


Of the appendix, written by Sir 
Charles Morgan, we think a great 
deal better than of the work itself: 
Though he is fer from being pleased 
with the present state of affairs in 
France, yet he writes with candour 
and moderation, and entertains appa- 
rently liberal views of the very im- 
portant subjects of which he professes 
to treat.—It is a curious circumstance 
that Sir Charles never appears to 
have borne a part in the coferies, in 
which his learned lady was so highly 
distinguished. We do not recollect 
an instance of his addressing, or hav- 
ing been addressed, in these ‘‘ circles 
of amity and confidence,” or anywhere 
else ; nor is there a story or a single 
bon mot reported upon his authority. 

In a few months, perhaps, this ce- 
lebrated work will descend to the 
vale of oblivion ; yet all of it, indeed 
the greater part of it, need not then 
perish. It does not, perhaps, contain 
much pour servir a Chistoire, but the 
materials are excellently adapted to 
another purpose, and are already more 
than half prepared for it. Let the 
author listen to the advice of her 
friends in time. Sir Charles will ex- 
plain to his lady the importance of 
the medical adage, véniente occurrite 
morbo. As soon, therefore, as these 
tomes begin to indicate their approach 
to the quiescent pupa state, no pains 
should be spared to promote their 
speedy resuscitation, in their last stage 
of existence,—when borne aloft upon 
the wings of fiction they may flutter, 
like their gaudy and ephemeral pro- 
totypes, for another season, to the 
delight and admiration of a much 
more extensive and less fastidious 
circle of readers than she can hope to 
attract towards the present flippant 
and ambitious performance. 
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Comic Dramas, in Three Acts. By 
Maria Epcewortn. syvo. Lon- 
don, 1817. 


Tuere is no department in which 
prophecy can be less safely hazarded, 
than in regard to the productions of 
the human intellect. It is natural to 
imagine, when we discover writer 
signally excelling in any one branch 
of literature, that a moderate effort 
will raise him to like eminence in ano- 
ther closely allied, and affording scope 
forsimilar talents. Yet there are power- 
ful, though almost invisible, barriers, 
separating those provinces of mind 
which seem to lie almost in immediate 
contact. The most vigorous ener- 
gies, also, are those which most re- 
quire to follow their own train, and 
can least be bent and modified at the 
will even of their possessor. We be- 
lieve it is more common for genius to 
extend her conquests over intellectual 
regions widely remote, than over pro- 
vinces of the same region which aresepa- 
rated by any marked natural boundary. 

These remarks seem strikingly ex- 
emplified by the publication now un- 
der review. Could we have ventured 
to indulge a prediction, it certainly 
would have been, that Miss Edge- 
worth, in the Comic Drama, would 
display to advantage all those qualities 
with which, in her Tales, we have been 
so otten and so highly delighted. 
Not only are humour, and the just 
observation of human manners her 
leading excellencies ; but the dialogues, 
in their frequent occurrence, are so 
marked by truth and spirit, and, in- 
deed, so much the most brilliant part 
ot the composition, as to make it seem 
scarcely possible that her works should 
not gain by becoming entirely dia- 
logue. We cannot wonder, then, if 
persons of the best taste should have 
solicited Miss Edgeworth to attempt 
filling up this blank in the literature 
of the present day. Among the num- 
ber of these advisers, we find, by the 
preface, was a gentleman whose name 
bears the very highest authority,— 
Mr Sheridan, the first wit and first 
comic writer of the age, who not only 
urged Miss Edgeworth to write co- 
medy, but even suggested subjects on 
which her vein might be° exercised. 
lo this influence was added that of 
her father, a much more slender suf- 


‘rage indeed, but one to which it was - 


‘nost natural that deference should be 
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paid. Miss Edgeworth seems to have 
telt a secret conviction that such was 
not her vocation ; but, being thus sore 
beset, she was at length, against her 
better judgment, prevailed upon to 
make the trial. The result has been 
the three,—not comedies, but comic 
dramas, which compose the little vo- 
lume before us. She publishes them 
* to feel her way,” justly conscious 
** that failure in such a humble at- 
tempt cannot be attended with much 
disgrace.” In this stage of the at- 
tempt, candour seems indispensable ; 
and we have, therefore, no hesitation 
in saying, that the failure is otal. It 
is not very easy to develope the causes. 
Though dialogue be the life of Miss 
Edgeworth’s tales, it is a different sort 
of dialogue from that which can figure 
in comedy. It has usually somethin 
sedate and deliberate, not those aa 
and rapid turns, which alone are dra- 
matic. ‘The writer had also a great 
advantage, when she could make her 
choice of the time and occasion for in- 
troducing the dialogue, and when nar- 
rative was always at hand to illustrate, 
connect, and carry it from one advan- 
tageous point to another. In fact, 
there is nothing pointed or peguant 
in these dramas; no lively interest 
either in the incidents or situations ; 
no force of comic effect. The plot 
mioves on in a slow unvarying tenor ; 
and the catastrophe, never longed for, 
is brought about at last by very clum~ 
sy and improbable instruments. The 
only merit is, that the language is al- 
ways natural. This makes them read- 
able, and would even gain reputation 
to another writer than Miss Edge- 
worth ; but it is altogether insufficient 
to support a name that stands other- 
wise so high. 

Viewing the subject in the light 
now stated, we do not conceive that 
either analysis or extracts of these 
dramas could be made with any edifi- 
cation to the reader. Two of them 
are entirely Irish, and exhibit, we are 
convinced, a very faithful picture of 
national manners. We doubt if even 
this be dramatic. One or two Irish 
characters may be introduced into co- 
medy with the best effect ; but there 
ought to be an English ground, to set 
off and give them effect. Besides, we 
believe a national character is best re- 
presented with only the national pe- 
culiarities ; it is always so viewed by 
a foreigner ; and the mixing with it a 
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number of individual features has ra- 
ther a confused and perplexing effect. 
The third drama (the second in order) 
is drawn from fashionable life. Here, 
too, the dialogue is natural, though 
not quite so natural. ‘The play has no 
other merit. 

At the close of these observations, 
we are apprehensive that some good- 
natured reader may demand why our 
observations should be thus invidi- 
ously confined to the dramas, when 
the new volumes of Tales might have 
afforded subject of much more grate- 
ful observation. Be it known, then, 
that the said Tales had actually been 
laid upon our table, in order that our 
critical powers might be employed 
thereon ; nay, that ideas and remarks 
were forming in the recesses of our 
brain; which we fondly hoped might 
have obtained some favour in the eyes 
of our readers. Just, however, as we 
had taken up the pen, to embody them 
in permanent characters, the door 
opened, and the Edinburgh Review 
was'placed before us. This is an event 
which invariably causes a temporary 
suspension of al! other operations ; 
the pen was therefore laid down, and 
the book opened,—when we descried, 
with no small consternation, in the 
table of contents, the very work on 
which we wereabout toexercise ourown 
critical vein. This alarm was not di- 
minished, when, ou perusing the ar- 
ticle, we found a coincidence with our 
own ideas so close, that almost no- 
thing seemed left but to say the very 
same things—worse. Considering, 
therefore, that we could scarcely ex- 
pect to find a reader to whom this 
provoking anticipation would not be 
already familiar, we finally determined 
to shun such formidable rivalship, and 
to refer our readers to this source of 
information, where they will really 
find every thing that can best be said 
upon the subject of “ Harrington and 
Ormond.” 


A Narrative of the Briton’s Voyage to 
Pitcairn’s Island ; including an in- 
teresting Sketch of the Brazils, and 
of the present State of Spanish South 
America. By Lieut. J. SHiciiser, 
R.M. with sixteen 
etchings by the Author, from draw- 
ings on the spot. Second edit. 8yo. 
London, 1817. 


Tuer writer of this narrative begins 
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with apologizing for the imperfections 
which he is sensible must adhere te 
it, in consequence of his own total 
inexperience in literary composition. 
The work certainly stands much in 
need of apology. The author posses- 
ses not a single requisite for narrating 
the voyage, except that of having ac- 
tually performed it. He seems, in- 
deed, a plain well-meaning man ; but 
he has neither the faculty of observ. 
ing what he sees, nor of describing 
what he observes, nor of clothing the 
description in tolerable English. We 
are no friends to the mysteries of 
book-making ; but really in the pre- 
sent instance, the employment of a 
duly qualified person to put the nar- 
rative into a decent shape, and even, 
by proper queries, to extract informa- 
tion, which the original narrator must 
have possessed, without knowing its 
value, would have been not only ve- 
nial, but laudable. Although, too, 
we are no friends to the lavish use of 
ornamental appendages, yet it seems 
going much into the other extreme, 
to present us with a sailor’s rude 
scratches, “‘ the first productions of 
his attempts at graphic delineation,” 
—etched by himself’; and which, ac- 
cordingly, can scarcely vie with those 
specimens of art, which adorn the title- 
pages of penny ballads. Had the intel- 
ligence of’ the author at all correspond- 
a with his opportunities, this would 
have been a most interesting work, 
Even with allits imperfections, it con- 
tains a small portion of very curious 
information, of which some notices 
may be acceptable to our readers, 
The Briton touched first at San Se- 
bastian, now capital of the Portuguese 
dominions in South America, and re- 
sidence of the Prince Regent. Our 
author, however, does not give any 
idea of the manner in which the go- 
vernment is administered by that so- 
vereign, nor of the degree of affection 
with which he is viewed by his trans- 
atlantic subjects. The following 1s 
almost all the information here con- 
veyed:—The chief trade is in gold 
and diamonds; but, besides that the 
Portuguese are adepts in knavery; 
the residence of the Court has attract- 
ed such a number of English, Scotch, 
and Irish adventurers, that any one 
who is not profoundly skilled in the 
articles, is almost infallibly cheated. 
There is a Chinese warehouse at San 
Sebastian, and the tea plant has been 
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introduced and eultivated with such 
success, as will soon, it is said, enable 
Brazil to supplant China in this very 
extensive branch of commerce. Mr 
Shilliber gives a very gloomy contra- 
diction to the impressions which we 
had received respecting the compara- 
tively humane treatment of slaves in 
the Portuguese settlements. On the 
contrary, avarice seems here to have 
dictated more atrocious inhumanity 
than even in the West India colonies. 
A trade is carried on by a number of 
persons, who, having purchased a 
number of slaves, teach them trades, 
and send them out to earn their own 
subsistence, with the condition of 
bringing in to their master a@ certain 
daily sum. All above, indeed, is 
their own; but the rate is usually fix- 
ed so high, that not one in ten is able 
to reach it; and, in case of failure, 
the lash is applied without mercy. 
Many slaves are said to be found ly- 
ing dead in the streets, being, when 
thought past recovery, thrown out and 
disowned by their masters, in order 
to evade the expences of a funeral. 

The vessel having left San Sebas- 
tian, nothing occurs in passing Cape 
Horn, nor till it reaches the groupe of 
the Gallapagos. ‘These islands are en- 
tirely covered with black lava, vomit- 
ed by a number of volcanic craters, se- 
veral of which are still burning. The 
rocks appear, even from the imper- 
tect sketch of the author, to be 
thrown often into the most picturesque 
forms. One of them is covered with 
beautiful plants and shrubs, growing 
immediately out of the masses of rock. 
The islands are uninhabited. 

Mr Shilliber sailed next to the 
Marquesas, but adds nothing material 
to the information communicated by 
Krusenstern. On his return, how- 
ever, to the American coast, a truly 
interesting occurrence took place. The 
crew being, it appears, a little out of 
their reckoning, came unexpected 
in the night within view of an icine. 
Day-break soon after enabled them to 


‘liscover huts, cultivation, and people ; 
while some of the latter were launch- 


ing canoes and pulling towards them. 
But when one of the boats came up, 
no words.can paint the astonishment 
of the crew when they were hailed in 
English ; and when — natives, 
on arriving, were found all to speak 
this as their native language. The 


amazement suffered no diminution, 
VOL. 
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till one of the natives said, “‘ Do you 
know William Bligh, in England ?” 
This question instantly caused the 
minds of the crew to revert to cer- 
tain events, which cannot have es- 
caped the recollection of most of 
our readers. It is well known, that 
Captain Bligh having in 1788 sailed 
with the Bounty to the South Seas, 
a violent mutiny arose against him ; 
and the mutineers, headed by Chris- 
tian, the first lieutenant, seized the 
vessel, and put Captain Bligh, with a 
few of his adherents, on board an open 
boat ; in which they miraculously 
crossed the Pacific, and arrived at 
Timor. Meantime, Christian, with 
the rest of the mutineers, endeavoured, 
in 1789, to form an establishment at 
the island in question, commonly cal- 
led Pitcairn’s Island. Being involved, 
however, in a quarrel with the natives, 
they set sail for Otaheite ; but after 
part of the crew had landed, Christian, 
with some of his companions, cut their 
cables in the night, and sailed, no one 
knew whither ; and it remained un- 
known till the discovery now made by 
the Briton. The man being then ask- 
ed about Christian, said he had been 
killed by a black ; but that his son was 
just coming up, being called, by a 
fantastic multiplicity of names, Fri- 
day Fletcher October Christian. He 
was the first born on the island. The 
only mutineer now alive was Adams, 
who ruled over the whole with a sort 
of paternal authority. The colony at 
present consisted of forty-eight persons. 
The women were Otaheiteans, each 
man having only one wife; and the 
children were well instructed. They 
repeated with fluency the creed, and 
pronounced a solemn prayer at the 
commencement of every meal ; th 
had also some books still preserved. 
Their deportment appeared in genera} 
very correct and amiable ; their quar- 
rels few, and easily appeased by the pa- 
ternal superintendence of Adams. The 
females were generally beautiful, and 
displayed nothing of that loose and for- 
ward desixtment, which is almost cha- 
racteristicof the ladies of the South Sea. 
The village is built in a picturesque 
situation, of an oblong form, with trees 
interspersed ; the houses small, but 
, convenient, and excessively 
clean. Each family has a little spot 
of ground assigned to it, which is 
very carefully cultivated. The yam 
is said by our author to be brought 
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to a degree of perfection which he never 
saw it possess elsewhere. Adams was 
a fine looking man, about sixty. He 
denied having been at all privy to 
the conspiracy, though, when the 
crisis came, viewing with horror the 
severity of Captain Bligh, he had at- 
tached himself to the fortunes of 
Christian. ‘Though sensible that he 
had thus forfeited all claim to his na- 
tive country, and was even become 
liable, by its laws, to the punishment 
of death, he was yet possessed with the 
most ardent longing torevisit its shores. 
He had even made arrangements for 
returning in the Briton ; but the mo- 
ment this intelligence spread through 
the colony, it excited such a tempest 
of tears and lamentations, that he 
found it necessary to relinquish his 
intention. We agree with Mr Shilli- 
ber in thinking, that his very meri- 
torious conduct in the management of 
this colony might well atone for guilt 
so long past, and in which he appears 
to have so slightly participated. 

It is to be regretted that scarcity of 
provisions did not permit the Briton 
to stop at the island. She proceeded 
thence to the American coast, and 
touched at Valparaiso, Santiago, and 
Callao, at which last place she remain- 
ed for some time. Here, with due 
inquiry, most important information 
might have been collected. The au- 
thor, however, saw little, and in- 
stead of communicating that little, 
he fills his pages chiefly with extracts 
from Robertson and other writers, 
whose works are in every body’s 
hands. Some particulars are given, 
however, of the abolition of the in- 
— at Lima. The Marquis of 

nceordia, on receiving orders to this 
effect from the Cortes, kept them 
back for nearly six months, till, the 
fact transpiring, the populace rose, 
burst open the gates, set the prisoners 
at liberty, and destroyed all the en- 
signs of inquisitorial power. The 
author saw the remains of the coun- 
cil chamber, and the offices of the in- 
quisitors, which displayed the utmost 
splendour. The ie in which the 
prisoners had been immured, present- 
ed a dismal contrast. They were 
about — or ten feet square, and 
twenty feet high, having a small 
opening at or the admission of 
light and air. We are sorry to say that 
this detestable tribunal has since been 
reestablished. At the period of its 


[Sept. 
overthrow, a gentleman of Lima ob- 
tained possession of a series of inqui- 
sitorial trials, which he afterwards 
put into the hands of our author, who 


roposes to publish them, with an 
nglish translation. We have no 
doubt they will considerable 


interest, provided the selection be 
good, and the translation be made or 
revised by some one who can write 
English grammatically. 

The Briton touched also at Juan 
Fernandez, famed for being the soli- 
tary refuge of Selkirk, and for the 
glowing description given of it by Lord 
Anson. Mr Shiiliber confirms every 
thing which the latter reports con- 
cerning the fertility of the soil, and 
the picturesque beauty of the scenery. 
It was employed, however, for a dis- 
mal purpose,—as a prison for theexiled 
patriots of Chili. Here they found 
about sixty venerable old men, whom, 
afew months before, they had seen 
at Santiago, living in splendour, now 
reduced to the most abject misery. 
During the interval, the old govern- 
ment had regained the ascendancy, 
which, however, we believe, they 
have since lost. 

The return voyage did not present 
any incident deserving of record, and 
the Briton arrived at Plymouth on 
the 7th of July 1815. 


Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Africa, by the late John 
Leyden, M.D. ; enlarged, and com- 
pleted to the present time, with Il- 
lustrations of its Geography and-Na- 
tural History, as well as of the Mo- 
ral and Social Condition of its In- 
habitants. By Hucu Murray, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. 8vo, pp. 512, 536. E- 
dinburgh. Constable and Co. 1817. 


(Concluded from p. 55.) 


In his first introductory chapter, 
Mr Murray traces the steps of that 
curious process by which the old 
world was divided into continents. 
His observations on this subject, in 
regard to Europe and Asia, are bor- 
rowed from Eratosthenes; but, of 
the a adopted by that cele- 
brated geographer, our author very 
successfully extends the application to 
Africa. He then describes, with con- 
siderable ingenuity and animation, 
the influence of poetical ideas on the 
geography of the ancients, particular- 
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ly in regard to this mysterious conti- 
nent. Adverting to the brilliant pic- 
tures which the ancient poets have 
drawn of the Hesperian Gardens, the 
Fortunate Islands, the Islands of the 
Blest,—abodes of felicity which geo- 

aphy has never been able to refer to 
any definite position,—he thus natu- 
rally accounts for that fugitive coy- 
ness with which they retired from the 
eager gaze of discovery :-— 


‘¢ There arises involuntarily in the heart 
of man, a longing after forms of being, 
fairer and happier than any presented b 
the world before him—bright scenes, whic 
he seeks, and never finds, in the circuit of 
real existence. But imagination easily 
creates them in that dim boundary which 
separates the known from the unknown 
world. In the first discoverers of any such 
region, novelty usually produces an exalt- 
ed state of the imagination and passions ; 
under the influence of which, every object 
is painted in higher colours than those of 
nature. Nor does the illusion cease, when 
a fuller examination proves, that, in the 
place thus assigned, no such beings or ob- 
jects exist. ‘The human heart still clings, 
while it remains possible, to its fond chi- 
meras. It quickly transfers them to the 
yet unknown region beyond; and, when 
driven from thence, discovers still another 
more remote, in which they can take re- 
fuge. The first position of the Hesperian 
Gardens appears to have been at the west- 
ern extremity of Libya, then the farthest 
boundary, upon that side, of ancient know- 
ledge. The spectacle which it often pre- 
sented, a circuit of blooming verdure amid 
the desert, was calculated to make a power- 
ful impression on Grecian fancy, and to 
suggest the idea of a terrestrial paradise. 
It excited also the image of islands, which 
ever after adhered to those visionary crea- 
tions. As the first spot became frequent- 
ed, it was soon stripped of its fabled beau- 
ty. So pleasing an idea, however, was not 
to be easily relinquished. Another place 
was quickly found for it; and every tra- 
Veller, as he discovered a new portion of 
that fertile and beautiful coast, fondly ima- 
gined that he had at length arrived at the 
long-sought-for Islands of the Blest. At 
length, when the Continent had been sought 
m vain, they were transferred to the ocean 
beyond, which the original idea of islands 
rendered an easy step. ‘Those of the Cana- 
ries having never been nor even ful- 
ly explored, continued always to be the 
Fortunate Islands, not from any i 
soil and climate, but be- 

€ distance, and imperfect wledge, 
lef full scope to poetical fancy.” 


Though ancient geographers were 
alike ignorant of the extent and of 
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the form of Africa, accounts have been 
preserved of several attempts to ex- 
plore the length of its coasts, or to pe- 
netrate into the depth of the interior. 
One celebrated expedition, undertaken, 
at the command of Necho, King of 
Egypt, by some Phoenician mariners, 
who are said to have sailed from the 
Red Sea, and to have returned by the 
Pillars of Hercules, (the Straits of Gib- 
raltar,) has given rise to much dis- 
cussion among the learned, both of 
ancient and modern times. We are in- 
clined, with Mr Murray, to yield to the 
able arguments by which Major Ren- 
nell has supported the probability of 
this circumnavigation, while we ad- 
mit the force of the reasoning em- 
ployed by M. Gosselin and Dr Vin- 
cent, to prove the total inadequacy of 
the means which navigation could 
furnish, in that period of its infancy, 
for so important a voyage. Of the 
rs to circumnavigate Africa, 
made by Sataspes, a Persian nobleman, 
at the command of Xerxes, and by 
Fudoxus, an enterprising adventurer 
of Cyzicus, Mr Murra has given an 
account as detailed, and interesting as 
the scanty notices to be found in the 
ancient historians and geographers en- 
abled him to furnish. It is sufficient 
here barely to advert to these voyages, 
which seem to have been followed by 
no important results. No other in- 
stances are recorded of any attempts 
made in those early ages to sail round 
Africa ; but sell voyages were un- 
dertaken for the purpose of exploring, 
toa certain extent, its unknown shores. 
Of these the most ancient, as well as 
the most memorable, was that of Han- 
no the Carthaginian, who was entrust- 
ed with an armament of sixty large 
vessels, equipped by the authority of 
the senate, and at the public expence, 
and was directed to proceed south- 
wards from the Pillars of Hercules a- 
long the western coast. Through the 
fabulous colouring thrown over this 
voyage, it is not difficult to recog- 
nize a resemblance to many circum- 
stances which more recent observa- 
tions have ascertained. It is less easy 
to determine between the different 
opinions which have been entertain- 

in regard to the extent of coast 
which Hanno traversed, and the va- 
rious objects to which his description 


applies. For the different opinions. 


upon this subject, and the grounds 


upon which they are supported, our 
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limits oblige us to refer to the work 
itself. 

Such of our readers as wish to know 
how much of the interior of Africa 
was comprehended within the limits 
of ancient geography, will find the 
subject very ably discussed by Mr 
Murray in his second volume, where 
he gives a historical view of the differ- 
ent geographical systems which have 
been formed relating to that myste- 
rious continent. In this introducto 
chapter, his plan is rather to mar 
the steps by which discovery had ad- 
vanced. He adverts, accordingly, to 
the celebrated journey of the five Na- 
samonian youths, who, setting out 
trom a district of Northern Africa, 
which forms part of the modern Tri- 
poli, penetrated many days’ journey 
westward into the great desart, when 
they were surprised and seized by a 
body of men, black, and small in sta- 
ture, and carried through extensive 
lakes or marshes to a city inhabited 
by people of a similar appearance. 
This city was traversed by a great ri- 
ver flowing from west to east, which 
Major Rennell supposes to have been 
the Niger. The frantic and disastrous 
expeditions of Cambyses to the south 
and west of Egypt, and the scarcely 
less disastrous march of Alexander to 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, seem 
to have Sees the only attempts made 
tor several ages to penetrate these ter- 
vific regions. The extensive know- 
ledge of the geographers of the first 
and second centuries, proves that the 
spirit of inquiry had, during that long 
interval, been actively directed to that 
quarter ; but of the progressive steps 
which led to that knowledge, no sa- 
tisfactory record is now to be found. 

On the rise of the Mahometan pow- 
er, the Arabians, among whom science, 
hanished from every other region, had 
found her only asylum, were impelled 
at once, by their migratory disposi- 
tion, their spirit of commercial enter- 
prise, and their zeal in pursuit of geo- 
graphical information, to penetrate in- 
to the unknown countries of interior 
Atrica. The habits acquired in their na- 
tive desarts rendered the dangers of the 
Sahara less appalling to the Arabians. 
than to other adventurers ; while the 
camel, formed by nature for traversing 
such dreary tracts, enabled them not 
merely to effect a single journey of dis- 
covery, but to establish a re and 

constant communication between the 
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countries separated by that wide and 
dismal barrier. ‘Their first route was 
wma the same that is still fol- 
owed by the Cassina caravan from 
Fezzan to Agades, where the immense 
breadth of the desart is broken b 

these large oases, and by others of 
smaller magnitude. The beauty and 
fertility of the regions which they 
found on the southern borders of the 
Sahara, were greatly heightened, of 
course, to their imagination, by the 
desolation of the tract through which 
they approached them ; and their fa- 
vourable report of these countries, 
and particularly the gold with which 
they described them as abounding, 
soon attracted many other adventu- 
rers. During the convulsions which 
afterwards shook the caliphate, thou- 
sands of its subjects sought refuge in 
these concealed and delightful re- 
gions; and before the close of the 
eleventh century, the banks of the 
Niger were covered with Mahometan 
kingdoms. Of these by far the most 
splendid was Ghana, situated on the 
eastern part of the Niger, which the 
Arabian writers called the Nile of the 
Negroes. ‘To this Ringdom was sub- 
ject Wangara, or the Land of Gold,. 
a kind of island formed by branches 
of the Niger, by which, during the 
rainy season, it is almost completely 
inundated. When the inundation sub- 
sides, the inhabitants are said to rush 
out, and eagerly to dig up the earth, 
in every part of which they find a 
greater or less quantity of gold. ‘This 
gold they give in exchange for various 
commodities to the merchants who 
arrive, immediately after, from every 
part of Africa. 

The celebrated description of Afri- 
ca by Leo Africanus, forms the link 
between the narrative of Arabian geo- 
graphers and the discoveries of mo- 
dern travellers. 

We are particularly indebted to Mr 
Murray for the entertaining detail with 
which he has favoured us of the ex- 
ertions made by the Portuguese to 
penetrate into the interior of Africa, 
with the view of discovering the em- 
pire of Prester John. is detail 
may be considered as almost enanely 
new to the English reader ; for thoug 
something was known of the progress 
of these enterprising adventurers, the 
account of their transactions had been 
either “‘ locked up in thé writings of 
the Portuguese authors, er had beer 
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reported elsewhere in a very mutilat- 
ed and imperfect state.” We shall 
transcribe,in Mr Murray’s own words, 
the account whieh he has given of the 
whimsieal object whieh the Portu- 
cuese kept in view in all these at- 
iempts to explore the interior. 


““ The encouragement afforded by the 
royal family, and the general excitement 
throughout the nation, gave a sufficient 
impulse to the career into which the Por- 
tuguese nation had entered. Yet, into the 
most splendid of human enterprises, there 
usually enters some odd and capricious 
mixture. The glory of the Portuguese 
name, the discovery of new worlds, even 
the opening of the sources of golden wealth, 
were all considered as subordinate to the 
higher aim of discovering the abode of a 
person, who was known in Europe under 
the uncouth appellation of Prester John. 
The origin of this mysterious name, which 
formed the guiding star to the Portuguese 
in their career of discovery, is somewhat dif- 
ficult to trace. It attached itself originally 
to the centre of Asia, where it was reported 
by the early travellers, particularly by Ru- 
bruquis, that a Christian monarch of that 
name actually resided. The report proba- 
bly arose from a confused rumour of the 
Grand Lama or Priest Sovereign of Thibet. 
The search, accordingly, in that direction, 
proved altogether fruitless. At length it 
was rumoured very confidently, that on 
the eastern coast of Africa there did exist a 
Christian sovereign, whose dominions 
stretched far into the interior. Thence- 
forth it appeared no longer doubtful, that 
this was the real Prester John, and that the 
search had hitherto been made in a wrong 
direction. 'The maps of Ptolemy, then the 
sole guide of geographical inquirers, were 
spread out; and on viewing in them the 
general aspect of the continent, it was in- 
ferred, incorrectly indeed, yet not unplausi- 
bly, that an empire which stretched so far 
inward from the eastern coast, must ap- 
proximate to the western; and that by 
penetrating deep on that side, they could 
scarcely fail at length to reach its frontier. 
For this reason, whenever an expedition 
was sent out to any part of the coast, the 
first instruction given, was to inquire dili- 
gently, if the inhabitants knew any thing 
of the monarch in question. Every oppor- 
tunity was also to be embraced of penctrat- 
ing into the interior; and on hearing the 
name of any sovereign, an embassy was to 
be sent to ascertain, if he either was Prester 
John, or could throw any light as to where 


that personage might be found.” 


In search of this imaginary monarch, 
the Portuguese advanced a considerable 
he inward from the western coast, 
formed considerable settlements 
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along the borders of the Senegal 
and Gambia. Even in the language 
of Bambouk, the French found a mix- 
ture of Portuguese words, and were 
informed by the natives that their 
country had once been invaded and 
conquered by Portugal. It was owing 
entirely to the mad bigotry of some of 
their missionaries, and their ill-judg- 
ed interference in the public concerns 
of some of the native states, that the 
were prevented from penetrating sti 
farther eastward, and torming, as they 
advanced, more permanent settle- 
ments. ‘The simple negroes seldom 
shewed any aversion to adopt the 
name of Christians, and as a certain 
portion of salt, there a highly prized 
commodity, was administered at ba 
tism, they submitted very willingly 
to that sacred rite. They could not 
always be so easily convinced, how- 
ever, of the necessity of relinquishing 
all their former superstitions; and 
the arguinents of the Portuguese di- 
vines were generally more overpower- 
ing than persuasive. The following 
specimen of the mode of conversion 
which they occasionally practised may 
serve to account for the ultimate fail- 
ure of their missions: 

** Meeting with one of the queens,” (in 
the rocky district of Maopongo,) ‘* who 
with a numerous train was giving the air 
to an idol, and singing its praise, the mis- 
sionary stopped her, and began a long dis- 
course to shew the vanity of this worship: 
Seeing, however, that his arguments were 
of no avail, he determined to employ a 
sharper instrument,—the whip. Such was 
the awe of the missionaries, that not one of 
the attendants attempted to defend their 
mistress in this extremity. The father, 
therefore, immediately directed his two at- 
tendants to begin the work of flagellation. 
In proportion as the blows descended on the 
sacred person of her majesty, her understand- 
ing, it is said, wasgradually opened ; sothat, 
when a due number had been applied, she 
declared herself wholly unable to withstand 
such sensible proofs of the excellence of 
their doctrine. The fair convert, however, 
is not said to have expressed gratitude for 
this mode of delivering her from the errors 
of paganism; nor would it appear as if 
she reported the occurrence very favourably 
to the king. ‘That monarch shewed, ever 
after, the most marked coldness to the mis- 
sionaries, and was evidently deterred only 
by the dread of the Portuguese power from 
banishing them instantly out of his domi- 
nions.”” 


The details of this chapter are int 
no smnall degree interesting, and exhi- 
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bit an apparently faithful account of 
the manners - condition of states, 
not only in the course of the great 
rivers in the west ot Africa, but of the 
Congo and other streams in Lower 
Guinea, which no other Europeans 
have had an opportunity of visiting. 
It was not till the reign of Lewis 
XIV. that the French began to direct 
their views towards Africa. Under 
the auspices of that monarch, an as- 
sociation was established, under the 
title of the West India Company, 
with the exclusive privilege of trading 
to Africa, and the West Indian co- 
lonies. ‘The visionary schemes of that 
company soon terminated in ruin ; 
and it was followed by several others 
and equally unsuc- 
cessful. ‘Their agents, however, had 
the glory of penetrating farther into 
Africa, and oi obtaining more intor- 
mation respecting the most interest- 
ing portion of its interior, than any 
European nation, prior to the spirited 
exertions of the African Association. 
Of these adventurers, the most cele- 
brated were Jannequin, who was the 
first Frenchman who penctrated into 
the interior of Africa, and who ascend- 
ed seventy leagues up the Senegal ; 
and De Brue, who, in repeated excur- 
sions, reached the falls of Fela, and 
procured much valuable knowledge 
respecting the soil, climate, and pro- 
ductions of these fonnerly unknown 
countries, and the manners, customs, 
aud condition of the natives. In this 
career of discovery he was followed 
by Compagnon, who first entered 
Bambouk, and succeeded in carrying 
off some specimens of its goiden 
earth. This kingdom, so attrac- 
tive from its gold, to the cupidi- 
ty of European merchants, was at- 
terwards visited by Messieurs Le- 
vons, Pelays, and Legrand, and by 
M. David, who surveyed some of its 
most interesting districts. Some years 
after, (1749-50, ) the banks of the Sene- 
were visited by Adanson, the ce- 
ebrated naturalist, whose narrative is 
rendered extremely interesting by the 
variety of curious information which 
he collected. The last Frenchman 
who ventured in this hazardous tract 
was Saugnier, who, viewing every 
thing through the medium of discon- 
tent, has _ pe a distorted represen- 
tation of the country and its inhabi- 
tants, with whom his ill humour in- 
volved him in perpetual quarrels. 
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The exploratory adventures of the 
English in this quarter, previous to 
the establishment of the African As- 
sociation, were neither numerous nor 
very important. So early as the year 
1588, a patent was granted by Queen 
Elizabeth to certain rich merchants, 
to carry on the trade of the Senegal 
and Gambia. In 1618, a company 
was formed for the p of pene- 
trating to the country of gold, and to 
Tombuctoo. Thompson, a Barbary 
merchant, was the first emissary of 
this company. He advanced as far as 
‘Tenda, far beyond the former limits of 
European discovery; but unfortu- 
nately fell a victim to the resentment 
of the natives, with whom he is said 
to have quarrelled. Jobson, who fol- 
lowed him in the same career, pene- 
trated with much toil and difficulty 
beyond the falls of Baraconda, to Ten- 
da, which was ceded to him in perpe- 
tual right for a few bottles of brandy. 
He did not long retain, however, his 
new possession, but took an early op- 
rtunity of sailing down the Gam- 
ia and returning to Europe. This 
tract was again pursued in the 
years 1723-4, by Captain Stibbs, who 
reached the same spot which had ar- 
rested the progress of Jobson. In- 
telligence was some time after ob- 
tained about the interior of Africa, 
through a very remarkable channel. 
A young prince, named Job, had been 
sent by his father, the king of Bunda, 
to carry on some traftic on the Gam- 
bia, with strict injunctions not to cross 
the river, the opposite bank of which 
was occupied by the Mandingoes, the 
deadly enemies of Foota. Curiosity, 
however, impelled the young prince 
to transgress the boundary prescribed 
tohim. ‘lhe evil, of which he had 
been forewarned, overtook him. He 


was seized by the Mandingoes, and. 


brought to Joar, where he was sold 
to an English captain, who was then 
taking in slaves for America. The 
miseries which he experienced in his 
state of servitude in Maryland, to 
which he had been conveyed, made 
him resolve to attempt an escape. He 
had fled across the woods to the 
county of Kent, in Delaware, where 
he was apprehended by virtue of the act 
against fugitive n His situation 
attracted attention. An old Jaloff, who 
understood his » having met 
him accidentally, explained his whole 
history; and he was ransomed and 
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brought to England with the view of 
restoring him to his native country. 
Such was the ardour of this young 
chieftain’s curiosity, that he regarded 
as fortunate that captivity which had 
been the means of bringing him to 
England, where he had an opportu- 
nity of acquiring many branches of 
knowledge, of which he must other- 
wise have remained ignorant. For 
the information which he communi- 
cated concerning Bunda, apparently 
the Bondou of Park, we must refer 
our readers to Mr Murray's work. 
The last Englishman who explored 
this part of Africa about that period 
was Moore, whose long residence in 
that country, and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the natives, render his nar- 
rative more important than that of 
any other traveller before the time 
of Park. 

The four next chapters, containing 
an account of travels in the Sahara, of 
the African Association, of Mr Park’s 
first journey, and of Mr Browne’s 
journey, are taken from Leyden’s ori- 
ginal work ; and, as they have been 
long known to the public, we forbear 
to say any thing of them at present. 
For a similar reason, we must pass 
over the account of Mr Hornemann’s 
travels. Of Nicholls and Roentgen, 
we can only say, that they fell almost 
unmediate victims to their generous 
wish to promote the object of the As- 
sociation. It is with feelings of no 
ordinary regret that we number among 
these victims the intrepid and illus- 
trious Park, whom science will ever 
regret as one of the most magnani- 
mous and deserving of her martyrs. 

The narrative of Adams, an Ameri- 
can sailor, who had been several years 
a captive in the heart of Africa, and 
had lived six months in Tombuctoo, 
has considerably lowered our ideas of 
the magnificence of that city. Mr 
Murray is inclined to give credit, 
likewise, to the narrative of Riley ; 
but to us, we own, the circumstances 
in which that narrative has been pre- 
sented to the public, appear extreme- 
ly suspicious. We do not mean to 
attach any blame to the respectable 
gentlemen who have borne testimony 
to ee veracity ; but every one 
knows how easily the unsuspecting 
candour of a gentleman may be im- 
posed upon by the seeming honesty of 
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an adventurer, and with what reluc- 
tance any good-natured man, when 
appealed to for the character of one 
whom he has had no reason to dis- 
like, would be induced to return an 
unfavourable answer. We regard this 
very appeal as not the least suspicious 
circumstance with which the narra- 
tive is attended ; and a person so fond 
of the marvellous, as Mr Riley shews 
himself throughout his work, violent- 
ly shakes our confidence in his good 
faith. 

Within these few days, accounts 
have been received of the ultimate 
failure of the last expedition to this 
fatal continent. It seems now quite 
ascertained, that no expeditions on so 
small a scale can ever hope to suc- 
ceed; and it is even questionable 
whether the object in view cah war- 
rant the waste of so many lives as 
must still be lost in the pursuit, while 
Europeans are the adventurers. Might 
not some of the negroes, who abound 
in Britain, be educated for the ex- 
press purpose of becoming the mis- 
sionaries of the Association? Their 
quan would protect them from 

e barbarous jealousy of their coun- 
trymen, while their constitution would 
be adapted to all the horrors of the 
climate. 

In the account of Abyssinia, with 
which the second volume commences, 
Mr Murray adverts to the journeys of 
Lord Valentia and Mr Salt, which 
confirm, in every thing essential, the 
narrative of Bruce. ‘The description 
of Egypt, from the pen of Dr Ley- 
den, is distinguished by his charac- 
teristic strength of judgment and ani- 
mation of style. For the rest of the 
volume (except the account of the 
western coast by Leyden, and the ex- 
cellent view of the Natural History of 
Africa by Professor Jameson) we are 
indebted to Mr Murray.—The great 
length to which this article has al- 
ready extended, prevents us from en- 
tering into any her detail of its 
contents ; but we cannot conclude 
without expressing, in the most de- 
cided terms, our very high opinion of 
the industry, judgment, and the can- 
dour, with which he has executed his 
very laborious task; and which en- 
title his work to be classed with the 
most valuable of our geographical do- 
cuments. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTICES. 


FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Tue Journals published on the Con- 
tinent contain, amidst a variety of ar- 
ticles that are only of local or partial 

lication, others that are of great 
value, but which, from the vehicle in 
which they are conveyed, are not gene- 
rally accessible to the British reader. It 
is proposed, therefore, to opena regular 
department for the analysis of such 
articles; and we hope to condense, 
within a moderate compass, whatever 
is most curious and valuable in these 
various publications. Although we 
have been as yet able to collect our 
wiaterials only in a very partial man- 
ner, the specimens here exhibited 
will, it is hoped, prove to our readers 
the interest of which such an under- 
taking is susceptible. 


On Steam-Boats. By M. Biot. ( Jour- 
nal des Savans. ) 


M. Brot, in analyzing the work of 
Mr Robertson Buchanan on Steam- 
Boats, gives a view of the steps 
which that important ‘invention h 
been brought to its present state of 
maturity. The general use of it, af- 
ter being introduced from America 
into Britain, is about to be transfer- 
red from Britain into France. It 
seems doubtful if steam-boats will be 
found of equally extensive application 
there. Fuel is dearer in France 
than in England, while the mainte- 
nance of horses is cheaper; so that 
tracking, where practicable, will pro- 
bably still found more advanta- 
geous. But there are rivers, 
such as the Rhine, the Rhone, and 
the Loire, where, from the irregulari- 
ty of the banks, and their distance 

om the current, tracking would be 
impossible ; the same would be the 
case in crossing the Garonne, near its 
mouth. In the conveyance of men, 
also, speed is so important, that to 
ensure it would, in most cases, be worth 
some additional expence. 

M. Biot takes occasion to point 
out an abuse which is now attempt- 
ed by some individuals in France. 
Two companies, it seems, are de- 
manding an exclusive privilege for 
the employment of steam-boats ; one 
for having imported this machine, so 


long known, published, engraved, 
with all its details, in a hundred 
works ; the other, for having thought 
of this application thirty years ago, 
though he had abandoned it without 
deriving any advantage from it. “ At 
this rate,” says M. Biot, “ there is 
no foreign invention of which a man 
_ not appropriate to himself the 
exclusive enjoyment to the detriment 
of his countrymen. To act thus is 
purely and simply to undo for his 
country the benefits which printing 
procures to civilization.” 


On the Newly Discovered Works of 
Fronto. By M. Daunon. (Jbid.) 


Marcus Corne.ivus Fronto is a 
name of considerable eminence in Ro- 
man literature ; both as an orator and 
epistolary writer, and as the tutor and 
friend of Marcus Aurelius. No work 
from his pen, however, had reached 
modern times, with the exception of 
a very short treatise on grammar. M. 
Maio, of Milan, has now discovered a 
very considerable number of his trea- 
tises and letters, along with some ad- 
dressed to him by Marcus Aurelius, 
and Antoninus Pius. The process em- 
ployed by the learned librarian, is the 
same as that by which he has already 
rescued from oblivion several frag- 
ments of Cicero, viz. tracing the ori- 
ginal writing after it had been erased, 
and monkish legends written above it. 

Fronto has been compared to Cice- 
ro; and M. Maio, in rejecting this 
extravagant estimate, thinks, how- 
ever, that his letters rank above 
those of Seneca and Pliny the young- 
er. M. Daunon, scarcely conceives 
that the public, in general, will place 
him on a level with the two last emi- 
nent writers, The most interesting 

is correspondence wit perors. 

The letters between him and Marcus 

Aurelius are expressive, on both sides, 

mperar , for example, at t 

of one of his letters, * Vale, mi Fronto 


jucundissime ...O qui ubique estis, dé 


boni, valeat, oro, meus Fronto jucun- 
dissimus, atque carissimus mihi; valeat 


semper integro, inlibato, incolumi cor 
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pore ; valeat et mecumesse possil. Homo 


sanctissime, vale.” At another place, 
on occasion of the death of a grandson 
of Fronto, he writes: ‘* Cum autem in 
singulis articulorum tuorum dolortbus 
torqueri soleam, mi magister, gee 
opinaris me pati, cum animum doles ; 
wihil conturbato mihi aliud in mentem 
venit, quam rogare te ut conserves mi- 
Ai dulcissimum magistrum in quo plura 
solatia vite hujus habeo.” It would not 
appear as if Fronto had gained this 
favour by any unworthy subserviency ; 
tor many of his letters to Antoninus 
Pius are in behalf of a friend, Niger 
Censorius, who had lost the favour of 
that prince ; and in one of them he 
says, with spirit and elegance, “‘ Haud 
sciam an qui (for quis or aliquis ) di- 
cut debuisse me amicitiam cum eo des 
sinere, postquam cognoveram 
fiam ejus apud animum tuum imminu- 
tam: nunquam ita animatus fut, im- 
perator, ut captas in rebus prosperis 
amicitias, si quid adversi increpuisset, 
desererem... Quem tu minus amabis, 
a potius quam hostem judica- 

There are also fourteen epistles of 
Lucius Verus, and twelve to Marcus 
Aurelius on the oratorical art. The 
tragments of orations now discovered 
are too slight to give us any idea of 
the eloquence of Fronto, All his 
other pieces likewise, including some 
written in Greek, are of little import- 
ance. ‘These letters prove that Fronto 
was an African, and born at Cirta, as 
Bayle had conjectured, contrary to the 
common opinion, which made him a 
native of Aquitania. 


On the Works of the Bards of Armo- 
rwan Britany during the middle 
Ages. By M. Raynovarp. (Tbid.) 


In this article M. Raynouard ana- 
syzes a work on the above subject by 
M. de la Rue of Caen. The object of 
that writer is to prove the existence 
of the Breton bards, which had ap- 
peared doubtful, from no remains of 
their works being in existence. He 
conceives them to have been the suc- 
cessors of the Gallic bards, and to 
have created the machinery of fairies, 
#ants, enchanters, &c. which act so 
conspicuous a part in the romances of 
chivalry. These propositions M. Ray- 
nouard considers as still ining to 
be proved. He quotes, however, , 
as and adds himself, many 
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passages, which seem clearly to prove 
that Breton, or Armorican /ais, were 
not only well known, but held in high 
estimation at an early period of French 
and English literature. They are 
chiefly mentioned by the Norman and 
Anglo-Norman authors, in conse- 
quence of the dependence in whfch 
Britany was placed upon Normandy, 
by the treaty with Charles the Simple. 
M. Raynouard, however, considers it 
as a problem still remaining to be 
solved, why, of all these Breton /ais, 
and other poems, not one is now in 
existence, while, in England, there 
have been preserved so many speci- 
mens of the Gallic poets who wrote or 
sung at the same time with those of 
Armorica. 


Letters of Wieland to his Friends, 
from 1751 to 1810. By M. Van- 
DERBOUKG. (Jbid.) 


TuEseE letters are addressed chiefly 
to Bodmer, Zimmerman, Gleim, Ja- 
cobi, and Gessner of Zurich, (not the 
poets who had married Wieland’s 

aughter. They do not throw so much 
light asmight have been expected upon 
the literary history of the age, but re- 
late chiefly to the private concerns and 
inions of the author. They are, in 
is view, however, very interesting ; 
and M. Vanderbourg takes occasion 
from them to draw a picture of the 
life, character, and opinions of a man 
who held for so long a time the most 
conspicuous place in German litera- 
ture. 
Wieland was born at Biberach, a 


city of Swabia, rather of poor parents. — 


He received, however, a good educa- 
tion, and soon displa premature 
genius. At the age of fourteen, the 

of Bayle, Fontenelle, Voltaire, 
and D’ Argens, shook his religious faith, 
and he even began to doubt the exist- 
ence of the Deity. The Theodicée 
of Leibnitz, on which he accident- 
ally lighted, induced a revolution in 
his sentiments, which was complet- 
ed by a mystical and platonic love 
which he conceived for a female cou- 
sin, Sophia, afterwards Madame la 


Roche, who, though married to an- 
other, remained his best friend through 


life. At this time he entered into a 

correspondence with Bodmer, author 

of Noah and other , the subject of 

which is drawn from the Sacred Scrip- 

tures. Bodmer enjoyed then a high 
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reputation in Germany, and was wor- 
shipped by W ieland with all the 
warmth of a young enthusiast. His 
sent’ments at this time must appear 
striking to those who knew what they 
afterwards became. He preferred Vir- 

il to Homer, Klopstock to Milton ; 

e could find no words adequate 
to express his admiration of Young ; 
he spoke with contempt and abhor- 
rence of Boccacio, La Fontaine, Cre- 
billon the younger, and of all free- 
thinkers ; yet he himself was one day 
to write tales as licentious as those of 
the authors mentioned, and to carry 
the freedom of his religious opinions 
to the utmost height. 

About 1756, Wieland became ac- 
quainted, and soon after intimate, with 
Zimmerman, a man of the world, and 
tinctured with French philosophy. Un- 
der his auspices, a rapid change took 

lace in his sentiments, of which the 
etters enable M. Vanderbourg to trace 
It begins to appear in 
March 1758, when he professes him- 
self to be only a moderate platonist. 
T'wo months after, he abjures Young, 
thinks him enough to turn the head 
and to corrupt the taste of young per- 
sons. November, he criticises se- 
verely the Messiah, which he had 
ranked above all modern epics. Fe- 
bruary 1759, he admires Diderot, 
Alembert, and the other Encyclo- 
pedists. Lastly, in April, the con- 
summation arrives ; he considers Bod- 
mer as having become a poet in spite 
of nature, and as possessing scarcely 
any merit but that of good intention. 
He concludes with declaring that he 
will no longer show himself the Bod- 
merian and fanatic, but will appear to 
the world in his true colours. 

Wieland had hitherto procured a 

recarious livelihood by teaching, and 

y the slender profits of his writings ; 
but he now obtained a profitable ap- 
ee in the little republic of 

is birth. ‘This brought him, for the 
first time, into practical contact with 
men; and, besides his avocations in 
the town, he paid frequent visits to 
the chateau of Count Stadion. Our 
author, cameleon-like, took always 
the colour of the last food on which 
he fed. He now assumed quite 
the character of a gay man of the 
world, th he never fully acquired 


its tone. ‘The fruits of this new turn 
of mind were Agathon, Musarion, the 
Comic Tales, New Amadis, and 


[Sept. 


other pieces in the same free and 
showy style. In 1766, he married. 
After having adored three young la. 
dies successively as goddesses, he 
united himself to a plain mortal, who 
had never read one of his works, but 
who proved herself an affectionate, 
prudent, and excellent wife. In her 
society he forgot all his mystic trans. 

orts, and dreams of romantic bliss ; 
ie became the father of a numerous 
family, to whom he wey faith- 
fully all the parental duties. 

In 1769, Wieland was called to the 
office of first professor of philosophy in 
the University of Erfurt. In 1779, 
he was invited by the Duchess of 
Weimar to superintend the education 
of her son, Charles Augustus, the 
reigning Duke. A service of three 
Sone secured to him a pension for life. 

‘he German Mercury, which he set 
on foot, augmented his wealth, and he 
began to draw considerable profit from 
his works. He spent the rest of his 
days in easy circumstances, and was 
even able to purchase a small proper- 
ty, called Osmanstedt, near Weimar. 

The character of Wieland, as exhi- 
bited in his letters, is thus drawn by 
M. Vanderbourg. “ The letters of 
Wieland paint him as much happier 
in the second, than in the first half of 
his life; we must except, however, 
the two or three years of his youthful 
illusions and early love ; and he him- 
self speaks afterwards of these as being 
only a delightful dream. As long as he 
lived in that solitude so dear to enthu- 
siasts, we remark in him an extreme 
sensibility, which degenerates even 
into irritability. Friendship, with 
him, is a passion almost as exalted as 
love, and equally liable to storms. 
The friend to whom he writes is al- 
ways an incomparable man ; his soul 
always the most beautiful, his talent 
the most perfect, that ever existed. 
Zimmerman, Gleim, Jacobi, by turns, 
— the standard of ideal excel- 
ence in morals end poetry ; but the 
more he expects from his friends, the 
more he is irritated, when he thinks 
they fail in their duty to him ; yet he 
is soon appeased. Distrust of him- 
self was @ inent feature at an early 
period of his life, though it did ‘not 
exclude that vanity with which 
are generally ed. 
are moments,’ said he one day, “when 


T doubt whether I am’a marof genius, 


or a contemptible writer.’ ‘That vive 
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city of imagination which is so apt to 
inflate and depress by turns, is usual- 
ly accompanied by levity; nor was 
Wieland exempt from this fault; we 
see him neglect for years, and even 
wholly forget, men to whom he had 
said a hundred times, that his happi- 
ness depended on passing his life with 


them.” 


Mr Stewart's Outlines of Moral Phi- 
losophy. By M. Cousin. ( Ibid.) 


M. Cousin begins with giving a ra- 

pid sketch of the progress of moral 
and intellectual philosophy among the 
moderns, from Descartes and Leib- 
nitz to Reid. He then proceeds as 
follows : 
. Among the successors of Reid, 
Mr Dugald Stewart is one of those 
who have done most honour to the 
Scottish school, and is indisputably 
the individual who has deserved best 
of psy chology in his Philosophical Es- 
says, where he has so well combated 
Locke and his diseiples, and in his 
admirable work on the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, where, after hav- 
ing attempted the analysis of many 
inportant faculties, which Reid had 
too much neglected, he concludes 
with establishing the new logic which 
the labours of the Edinburgh school 
were gradually preparing. But it is 
aie in morals that Mr Stewart has 
happily filled up the blanks which 
had been left by Reid, Smith, and 
Ferguson. Guided by the examples 
of his predecessors, rich in that mul- 
titude of observations which had been 
brought forward on all sides by the 
method of the Scottish school, among 
men to whom the talent of observing 
cammot be denied, Mr Stewart has 
composed a work which, comprising 
them all, ingeniously and methodical- 
ly distributed in a comprehensive sys- 
tem, may be considered as the most 
perfect work on morals which has yet 
appeared in England.” 

M. Cousin then continues through 
several numbers an analysis of Mr 
Stewart's system of morals. 


On Lighting with Gas. By M. Brot. 
(Ibid.) 


M. Biot says, that, in 1799, the 
engineer Lebon first conceived the 
idea of this application of gas. He car- 
ried it into practice at Paris, and pub« 
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licly exhibited the whole interior of 
his house and garden illuminated with 
earburetted hydrogen gas, conducted 
by tubes from the great reservoir to 
the lamps. He established a similar 
apparatus in the Theatre de Louwots, 
where M. Biot recollects having seen 
the flame, which was perfectly wh-te, 
very calm, and of such brilliancy, that 
the eye could scarcely support it. 
Lebon, however, did not derive any 
profit from his invention, so that his 
example was not followed, and the 
thing was soon forgotten. It is only 

in England that it has been establish- 

ed advantageously, and on a great 

scale ; and from England it is now 

proposed to introduce it into France. 

A commission has been named by the 

Prefect of the Seine, to inquire into 

the propriety of its adoption. M. 

Biot conceives, that it cannot be eli- 

gible for private use, on account of the 

great expence of the apparatus, even 

on the smallest scale ; but wherever 

a number of lights are required, the 

saving will be great ; and when the 

arrangements are properly made, there 

can be no doubt of the beauty and in- 

tensity of the light, of its equability, 

and the absence of all smell. In an 

establishment of four hundred lamps, 

the expence of lighting by gas will be 

about a third of that by oil. The fol- 

lowing is an estimate made by a friend 

of M. Biot, of the expence of such an 

establishment, where the original ma- 

chinery had cost 25,000 francs. 


Interest on the capital, 1500 francs. 
Coal used, - - 3000 
Keeping up and working 

the machinery, - 1520 


Annual expence, 6020 


6000 lbs. tar (goudron ) 
at 30 fr. per 100 1800 
| liquor, 200 
5000 Ibs. coak, at 26 fr. 1300 
Produce, 3300 


Expence of lighting 100 
lamps, - 2720 


On Lithography, or Printing from 
Stone. By M. QuATREMEBE DE 
Quincy. (Jbid.) 

art, which is only 

to be known in Britain, was 
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ed, and has been carried to great per- 
fection, in Germany. Aloys Senne- 
selder, a singer in the theatre of Mu- 
nich, was the first — observed the 

ropert sessed by calcareous stones 
ink, and of transmitting them in all 
their purity to paper, applied with a 
strong pressure to the surface of the 
stone. He observed besides, that the 
same effect may be repeated by mois- 
tening the stone, and applying to the 
same lines a new dose of printing 
black. In 1800, he obtained from 
the King of Bavaria an exclusive pri- 
vilege for the use of his process dur- 
ing the space of thirteen years ; and, 
in concert with the Baron d’Aretin, 
he formed at Munich a lithographic 
establishment, where music, and col- 
lections of models of different kinds, 
are still engraved. 

This invention has made few a 
selytes in Paris, and would perha 
be still unknown there, but for the 
efforts of M. Engelmann. It would 
be too tedious to describe the whole 
process, but the following are the 
principles on which it depends: 

1. A line traced with a crayon, or a 
thick ink, upon stone, adheres so 
strongly, that mechanical means are 
necessary in order to efface it. 

2. All the parts of the stone not 
covered with this substance receive, 
preserve, and absorb water. 


3. If, over the stone thus — 
there be passed an oil sr ye oured 
substance, it will attach itself to the 
lines drawn by the ink or crayons, 
and will be repelled by the moistened 
parts. 

In a word, the lithographic process 
depends on this, that a stone moisten- 
ed with water repels ink, while the 
same stone, covered with an oily sub- 
stance, repels water, and absorbs ink. 
Thus, when a sheet of paper is pres- 
sed upon the stone, the greasy and 
coloured lines will be transferred to 
it, and will present a copy of the de- 
sign drawn upon the stone. 


STATISTICS OF AUSTRIA. 


(Erneuerte vaterlandische Blatter fiir 
den osterriechischen Kaiserstaat.) * 


Population of the Empire, accordi 
to the T'reaty of Paris. ” 
Central Provinces. | P 


opulation. 
1. Austriaunderthe Ens 1,088,115 


2. Austriaabove the Ens 433,247 


CSept. 
3. Steyermark - 800,093 
4. Carinthia - 161,550 
5. Bohemia - - 3,137,495 
6. Moravia and Silesia 1,709,403 
7.Galicia - 8,809,813 
8. Hungary - - 17,450,000 
9. Sclavonia - 496,000 
10. Part of Croatia 333,000 
11. Transylvania - 1,645,121 
Reconquered Provinces. 
12. Circle of Villach - 118,247 
13. Carniola - - 423,906 
14. Austrian Friuli - 124,103 
15. Trieste and Istria - 120,156 
16. Cracou - - 22,617 
17. Rest of Croatia - 457,779 
18. Dalmatia with Cattaro 299,412 
19. Venice to the Etgch 1,762,622 
20. Milan, with Mantua —_1,337,640 
Restored Provinces. 
21. Tyrol 620,854 
22. Vorarlberg - 79,487 
23. Innviertel - - 125,549 
24. Part of the Hausruckvi- 
ertel - - - 95,061 
25. Saltzbuig - - 170,848 
26. Berchtolsgaden - 10,680 
Provinces now first added. 
27. The restof Venice - 760,378 
28. Ragusa - - 58,000 
27,151,176 
Patrimony of the Second 
Son. 
Tuscany - - 1,140,536 
Austrian Este. 
Modena, Massa, Carrara, 
and Garfagnana - 368,364 
28,660,076 


Number of Students in the Austrian He- 
reditary Dominions. 

Pub. Priv. Tot. 

AustriaundertheEns 1223 114 1337 

Austriaabovethe Ens 347 4 351 

Steyermark - - 666 17 688 

Carinthia - - 282 282 


Bohemia - 3995 112 4107 
Moravia and Silesia 2332 198 2530 
Galicia 1612 39 165) 
10,457 484 10,941 

of which there are in 
Vienna 898 103 1001 


* This was transmitted, by the Arch- 
duke John, to Dr Duncan, Junior, as the 
best periodical work published at Vienna. 
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Original Poetry. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


VERSES 


Suggested by a Tragical Event which lately 
occurred in a Highland Glen. 


"Twas noon—and not a cloud let fall 

A shadow on the mountains tall 
That yon sweet lake embay ; 

And not a wandering breath of air 

Wrinkled its placid forehead fair ; 

But like an evening sky unrolled, 

Or a broad —_ of burnished gold, 
The sparkling mirror lay ; 

And all its lonely margin round, 

No sight of living thing, or sound, 
The gazer turned away, 

From where, within its bosom bright, 

The heavens r in diamond light, 

And mimic banks of freshest green, 

And oak-clad hills abrupt were seen, 

Inviting still the unsated gaze, 

Like fancy’s dreams of future days,— 
And as sincere as they ! 


Amid the deep light slumbering, 
A bark has spread its idle wing, 


But sleeps as motionless and still 
As snow wreath on a frozen rill. 

It seems a self-suspended thing 
Between the heavens that laugh above, 
And the fairy world and downward sky, 
That fair beneath it seem to lie, 

In smiles of answering love. 


Why dips not the rower his slender oar, 
Nor longer wait the breeze ? 
His friends expect him on the shore, 
All gaily convened at his cottage door 
Embowered ’mong yonder trees. ~ 
The pipe has waked its briskest note, 
And o'er the green the dancers float ; 
The mountain nymph, with broach of gold, 
And sash with many a silken fold, 
‘Trips by her swain so true and bold, 
All in their best array ; 
For young and old are banded there, 
The spousal feast, and glee to share, 
Of Angus’ bridal day. 
His mother’s heart is hght and glad, 
And his little sister wild with joy, 
_And his father blesses his wandering boy, 
Dear to his heart when far away, 
And boasts of his favourite lad. 


Por Angus has a traveller been, 

And many a tedious year has spent, 

And looked on many a foreign land, 

Since he bedewed his native green 

With salt tears as he went. 

But still where’er he roamed, this strand 
Was pictured in his mind ; 

The richest climes had nought for him ; 

The regions of the sun were dim ; 


His heart was wedded to this glen, 
And home the word that pleased him then, 
And those he left behind. 
In dreams he walked these scenes among, 
Or joined his Mary’s evening song ; 
Or in his pinnace skimmed along 
The breast of the glassy lake. 
Then her lovely form would beckon him o’er, 
And as the light keel struck the shore, 
He sprang to her arms,—and she melts away 
Likeashadow touched by the finger of day— 
He starts, and weeps awake ! 
Now feels he, like a burning thirst, 
The love of home ; in every thought, 
In every prayer, that word is first ; 
It seemed to parch his tongue with 
drought— 
Home, home was raging in his brain, 
And swelled his very throat with pain. 


Returned, he scarcely knew the spot ! 

*T was not the image in his mind : 
He comes a s r, half forgot 

By the dear friends he left behind : 
He almost weeps to see the change 

That time has on his playmates wrought ; 
Their looks, their very souls are strange, 
And truth a mocking vision seems 
To the fond exile, when he sought 

The substance of his foreign dreams. 


Rut to thy father’s home repair, 
Though thou art changed, no change is 
there : 

That reverend face is still the same, 

And her’s that to her bosom prest 

Thee parting, ere she sob thy name, 

Or weep upon thy thrilling breast, 

Gives back the picture worshipped many 
a day 

Which filial love had fashioned far away. 


«+ But Mary !”°—Scarce the word is said, 
When, bounding like a hunted fawn, 
He sees his own, his chosen maid, 
In loveliness undreamed arrayed, 
Spring breathless o’er the lawn. 


Sweet Mary! ne’er a truer heart 
Beat in a warmer breast than thine, 
And since the hour that bade you part, 
And sent thee back alone to pine, 
This earth so fair, these heavens so bright, 
Seemed a foul dungeon void of light. 
Slow creep the moments clogged with woe, 
When ex ion dims the eye, 
And sickens at the heart; the snow 
Descending h a frozen sky, 
Falls not more chill upon the breast 
Than those dark days of joyless rest. 
Poor lone forsaken thing! I see 
Thy light form glide by fount or éree, 
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Where thou had'st sat the live-long day, 
To weep, and chide his long delay. 
Or in the oft-frequented grove, 
That seemed the very shrine of love, 
When he was near, for whom thine eye 
And fading cheek are never dry. 
Silent and sad thou wanderest there, 
Or seated on the cold damp ground, 
All heedless of the chilly air 
And evening dews that drop around, 
And steep thy raven hair ; 
Thy heart with grief benumbed, and 
w 
Like a sweet instrument unstrung ; 
Or a clear fountain chained by frost, 
Its beauty and its music lost. 


They meet,—but ere the long embrace, 
in speechless trance one moment stand, 
Each gazimg on the other’s face, 
Witt neck advanced, and outstretched 
hand, 
Unseen, forgotten all around, 
Like statues rooted to the ground, 
That forward bend with looks of love, 
But never trom their bases move. 
Then gush the soul-relieving tears, 
And on his cheek her lips are burning— 
Who would not bear the exile’s fears 
‘To share his bliss returning ! 
What joy is his, as once again. 
Her faithful arms around him strain, 
And in her beaming eye appears . 
Love but increased by absent years !— 
This is their bridal day,—and they 
From the glad rout have stolen away, 
With a few chosen friends to take 
A short hour’s pastime on the lake ; 
And there becalmed they lie, 
Unmindful of the passing time, 
Or of yon lurid clouds that climb 
So swiftly up the sky: 
Now in the middle heaven they're hung, 
And wide their sable folds are flung, 
And twice the darken’d hills have rung 
Their answer long and loud ; 
The lake assumes an inky hue, 
The sky hath lost its laughing blue, 
And holds a funeral pall to view,— 
And bursting from the cloud— 
—0 God! can love nor virtue save 
The young, the guiltless, from the grave ! 
—That bolt hath smote the hapless boat, 
And wide her smoking timbers float, 
And o’er the lovers shuts the ruthless 
wave ! 
August 21, 1817. 


LINES 
Written in carly Youth. 

STREAMS, whose torrent waters glide 

Down this wild untrodden dell, 
Wools that clothe the mountain's side, 

Winged wanderers of the fell, 
Tell me in what flowery 
Shall I find my favourite maid ? 


[Sept. 
Echo of the haunted rock, 
Heard’st thou not my Azla’s song ? 
Sought she not the plighted oak 
C**a’s sylvan banks among ? 
Lingers she by airy steep, 
Or eltin lakelet still and deep ? 


Rover of the land and sea—. 
Zephyr : whither dost thou fly ? 
Bear’st thou home the loaded bee ? i 
Or the lover's secret sigh ? 
Hast thou not my Azla seen 
Through all the mazes thou hast been ¢ 


Didst thou perfume, O gentle gale ! a 
In Araby, thy fragrant breath ? a 
In sweeter Teviot’s thymy vale ? ‘ 
On O**a’s hills of blossom’d heath ? 
Or, Zephyr! hast thou dared to sip 

Th. sigh of love from Azla’s lip ? 


Young Azila’s eye of tender blue 
Outvies the crystal fountain bright, 
Her silken locks of sunny hue, 
The birch-tree’s foliage floating light ; 
And light her form as bounding fawa 
That flies the plains at early dawn. 


When o'er her warbling harp I’ve hung, 
And heard its witch-notes wildly blending 
With accents of a sweeter tongue 
That aye its lovely aid was lending, 
I could have deem’d that minstrel fair 
Some spirit of th’enchanted air ! 


Like youthful Spring's refreshing green, 
Like dewy Morning’s smile of gladness, 
The radiance of her look serene 
Might win to joy the soul of sadness ; 
But where in nature shall I find 
An image for my Azla’s mind! 


The azure depths of summer noon 
Might paint her pure and happy breast, 
Yet, like the melancholy moon, 
She loveth pensive pleasures best ; 
And seeks her fairy solitudes 
Embosom’d in the leafy woods. 
The melodies of air and earth, 
The hues of mountain, wood, and sky, 
And loneliness, more sweet than mirth, ae 
That leads the mind to musings high, ay 
Give to the fair enthusiast’s face 
The charm of more than earthly grace! 


But hark !—Adown the whispering grove 
1 hear the sound of Azla’s feet— 

She comes, my own, my only love, 
My ae lighted vows to meet— 


And, oh! her eyes that softly shine a. 
Confess that angel heart is mine ! 24 
SONG. 

THE seraph of the bowers above, 4 


Array’d in robes of light and love, 
Doth wander through his heavenly Fiery 
Than human thought more fair, 5 
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And Thou, amidst thy leafy wood, 

Art all so lovely, pure, and good, 

That it might seem heaven's solitude, 
And thou an angel there, Mary ! 


Give me these fragrant birchen woods, 
These mountain glens, and falling floods, 
These wild sequester’d solitudes, 
To roam with love and thee, Mary— 
5 Give me, within thy hallowed grove, 
P. To live with thee, my life, my love ! 
: I'll dream—that in the bowers above 
An angel dwells with me, Mary! 


SONNET TO 

4 Ant thou some spirit from the realms 
above 

4 That wanderest here to human ways un- 
3 known, 


Wooing the shade of flowery limes alone, 
And, when a mortal views thee, fliest the 


ve ? 
To meet her longing mate no feathered 
dove 
On swifter pinions flies, than thou hast 
flown, 


Soon as thy glory on my eyes had ehone, 
And waked my soul to wonder and to love. 
Ah! thou art fled, and yet thou wert so 

nigh, 

That o’er my cheek, warm with the 

breath of May, 
Thy shadow passed, and waked my half- 


qi shut eye. 
eS Yet where, my angel, whither wouldst thou 
fly ? 
a Is it to Heaven ? O fly not then away ! 
4 For Heaven is here, if thou wilt only 
stay. 
K cnigsberg, 
SONNET TO 
4 THERE, on the streamlet’s bank—her 
a grassy bed— 
a posture, loosely robed, she 
a 4 ies ; 
4 One lily arm thrown circling o’er her 
eyes, 


And one, the downy pillow to her head. 
Her silken hair, in wavy iy omy shed, 
Half veils her red cheek the burn- 
ing skies ; 
And on her thin-robed bosom softly dies 
The preening breeze in odorous gardens 
red. 
O sweet and beautiful the dreams must be, 


q That visit such a frame when sleep has 
\ aled 
Its — sense, and left the immortal 
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Yet visions more divine thou canst not see, wk ae 
‘Than the real bliss, to mortal sense re- * : 
vealed, 
That raps my soul while gazing thus on So 
thee. 
Konigsherg, 


July 25, 1817. 


ON FRIENDSHIP. 
( From the Spanish of Lope de Vega.) 
I say, have said it, and will ever say, 
That friendship is the height of earthly 
But where the spot of Spain, or Greece, or 
Rome, 
Can give the friend true and without alloy? 


I praise, and reverence, and love, and bless, 
The mortal, to whom heaven supreme 
above 
Has given that greatest good, a faithful 
friend ; 
Nor scanty here, I own, to me its love. 


To have a perfect friend, with whom te 
share 
The very soul, and every weal and woe, 
Is truly bliss supreme to man on earth ; 


—Yet grant not me this choicest boon 
below : 


For though to have, indeed, be matchlesr 
gain 
Yet ah ! to lose is too, too, bitter pain. 


SONG. 


THE soothing shades of gloaming 
With gladsome heart I see, 
When by the streamlet roaming 
To meet, my love, with thea 


Oh ! then each floweret closing 
Seems fairer than by day, 

It tells, by its reposing, 
Thou wilt not long delay. 


Each bird, its vesper singing, 
Delights my listening ear, 

It tells the hour is bringing 
My fairest angel here. 


Methinks, more brightly beaming, 
The stars look from above ; 

Each like a fond eye, gleaming 
With joy, to see my love. 


Oh ! come then, love, nor linger, 
For day has gone to rest, 

And night, with dewy finger, 
The woods in grey has drest. 


The moon has sought the fountain, 
"Thy shadowy form to see, 
And the cloudlet on the mountain 


A curtain spreads for thee. Be | 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


‘We have great pleasure in announcing 
to our readers, that Professor Leslie is at 
present engaged in a series of very curious 
and important i which will 
throw new light on the ae 
In 


to construct a delicate and powerful instru- 
ment, on which he has bestowed the name 
of Athrioscope. 

Dr Thomas Thomson, author of the 

of Chemistry, which, with other 
works, has deservedly ranked him with 
the first of modern chemists, has, we are 
happy to understand, been appointed to 
fill the situation of Chemical Lecturer in 
the University of Glasgow. 

Mr John Bellamy has now finished 
his twenty years’ labour on the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The first ion is about 
to be printed, and will be delivered to the 
subscribers at one guinea per copy, before 
the conclusion of this year. We need not 
inform our theological and bibliographical 
readers, that, important as are the ancient 
books of divine revelation, they have not 
been presented to the Christian world since 
the second century, except through the 
medium of translations, made from other 
translations. It is believed, for example, 
that the first authorized English version 
was made for the most part from Luther's 
German translation, which was itself made 
Were a ver- 


magnitude of the undertaking, such a mea- 
sure would have a direct to esta- 
blish the faith of thousands—let the He- 
brew and Christian prophets appear in 
their proper garb: let us make them holy 
garments for glory and for beauty.”—* In- 
numerable instances,” says Dr Blackwall, 
** might be given of translation of 
the divine original.” 


many places exhi 
sense of the text, and mistakes. it, besides, 
in an infinite number of instances.” 
present 
will find that it is ambiguous and emg 


rect, even in matters of the highest im. 
portance.”—-We need not multiply opi- 
nions to the same effect, because it is well 
known, that the most eminent critics have 
been uniformly of the same Opinion. In 
his modest prospectus, Mr Bellamy has 
submitted to the public a few passages, 
taken at random his proposed New 
Translation, and the importance of his cor- 
rections will be evident to one who 
will take the trouble to compare them with 
the authorized version. 

The Dramatic Works of the late Mr 
Sheridan, prefaced by a correct life of the 
author, derived from authentic i 
are preparing for publication, by Mr T. 
Wilkie, of Paternoster-row. The long sub- 
sisting connexion between the illustrious 
author and the Wilkie family, is a guaran- 
tee to the public of the genuine character 
of whatever work appears in which their 
names are topographically united. 

Mr Richard Hand, glass-painter, pro- 


his Majesty 


y noticed, to correct an erroneous 
idea that they excelled in the art; and, in 


opposition to the mistaken notion, that. the 


art has been lost, it will be clearly shown 
that it has been continued to the present 
day, and that in former times it was never 

to the perfection it has now at- 
The mistaken grounds on which 


— 
4 
A aa! rosecution of his views, he has been led 
poses to publish, by s On, Prac- 
US is tical Treatise on the Art of Painting on 
OT aa Glass, compiled and arranged from the 
me i original manuscripts of his late father, 
Richard Hand, historical glass-painter to 
me, ‘The discoveries of modern 
chemistry, which have brought to our know- 
ledge various new metals and oxydes, which 
produce by vitrification many beautiful co- 
1 ee lours necessary for painting on glass, and 
which were unknown to the ancients, will 
Be 4) ee sion of the Bible,” says Bishop Newcomb, 
at + ma “ executed in a manner suitable to the 
eS iB the ancients are supposed to have excellec 
1s ei in the art will be pointed out, and such 
i: : oe positive proofs of their inferiority be ed- 
adinits, version duced, as will leave no further room for 
ae te eh is undoubtedly capable of very great im- erroneous misconception on the subject. — 
provements.”—‘+ Nothing,” says Bishop A pamphlet has lately been printed in 
4 Louth, ** would more effectually conduce London on Herculanean 
bn fee. to remove objections, than the exhibiting of —ae and M. Millin, of Paris, has 
i Be the Holy Scriptures themselves in a more published in the Magazin Encyclopedique 
baa ) nt advantageous and just light, by an accu- some account of the same. It appears that 
Fate revisal of our vulgar translation.” a Dr Sickler, 2 Hanoverian, conceives he 
‘ al ‘* The version now in use,” says Dr Du- has invented an improved mode’ of unroll- 
ing them, and. that Jo to 
wae in his plan. Mr Hayter was, cem| 
last, at Paris, with a view to apa 
REM Seas. manuscripts given by the King of Naples 
a . liged to make use of the ancient ‘method, 
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his progress, in spite of his zeal, was not 
more rapid, nor his success greater, than 
at Naples.—We collect from a letter of Sir 
T. Tyrwhitt, that the great collection of 
these manuscripts remain at Naples in 
statu quo. 
The Mineral, Agricultural, and Statis- 
tical Particulars of Derbyshire, have with 
more accuracy and minutie been described 
F i y + any 
English counties ; in addition 
to which, a thick quarto volume on its To- 
pography, Antiquities, and other Analo- 
gous subjects, will appear in a very few 
Ww by Messrs Lysons, in the course of 


Bol Marshal K and 
other equally celebrated In 
there are above six thou- 
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Speedily will be published, a Practical 
oaey into the Causes of the frequent 
Failure of the Operations for extracting 
and depressing the Cataract; with a de- 
scription of a new and improved series of 
Operations, by which most causes of failure 
may be avoided ; by Sir William Adams. 

M. L’Abbé Bossut is printing intro- 
ductory Latin and Italian Books, on the 
plan of his far-famed introd French 
Books. A Latin Word-Book Phrase- 
Book; and an Italian .Word-Book and 
Phrase-Book, may therefore be expected in 
a few weeks. 

The following method of curing the Stone 
has lately been communicated by an African 
negro :—‘* Take a quarter of a pint of the 
expressed juice of horse-mint, and a quar- 
ter of a pint of red onion juice, eveni 
and morning, till the cure is 
White onions will not have the same effect 
as red. To get the juice of them, may 
be cut in thin slices, and well » and 
bruised between two pewter plates. It is, 


a mixture of pitch and 


warehouses at Deal, Dover, and Canter- 
bury, and churches and farm-houses in the 
north, have been so roofed for more 


fifty years, without requiring repairs. 
Dr .E. D. Claske: ins letter to Dr 


Thomson, says, that in using the gas blow- 


time,) and listen to determine, bj 
bling noise of the oil, whether it be 
ally within the safety cylinder. The oil 
may be drawn into the reservoir, whenever 
the piston is used, if the below 
the piston be not shut, before the 
is raised. If there have been a par- 
tial detonation in the safety cylinder, as 
sometimes happens, when the gas is near- 
ly expended, this ion is doubly ne- 


 Cessary, to ascertain whether the oil have 


not been driven into the reservoir; when 


an explosion of the whole apparatus would 


Dt. 
m- 
pi- 
ell 
ve 
In 
ho 
th publication er Magna 
| which is intended to supply similar details ; 
for all the counties. It is said to have been 
all along the intention of the Board of a 
Agriculture and Internal Improvement, 
to cause separate mineral, manufacturing, 
and statistical reports to be made and ‘ 
published, regarding each of the counties. 
: A more fit time for prosecuting this de- however, the juice of the horse-mint which we 
sign, than the present, has not occurred, possesses the most virtue in this disorder ; ia 
since the establishment of this important and a strong decoction of this wil] gene- ‘ 
a Board ; and it is hoped, that, by its means, rally, in time, effect a cure.” 2 
the other English counties may, ere many Don Valenzuela has discovered that az 
years elapse, be placed on a par with Der- meat may be preserved fresh for many Py. 
byshire, as to the degree of information months, by keeping it immersed in mo- 
collected and published concerning these lasses. 
: subjects. A material for roofing, cheap and du- — 
Among the foreigners lately arrived rable, is formed by dipping sheets of coarse oS 
from Rome, says a French paper, is paper (such as button-makers use) in boil- e 
: Mr Watson, a Scotch gentleman, who ing tar, and nailing them on boards or laths, 
i is on his way to London. Mr Watson exactly in the same manner as slates. After- 
{ is the proprietor of the archives of the wards the whole is to be coated over with 4 
Stuart family, which he discovered, and ee coal, chalk, 
bought of M. Tassoni, the Pope’s auditor, or a texture, which 
| and executor to the will of the late Cardi- completely resists every description of wea- 
nal York. These papers are actually on ther for an unknown time. Extensive 
; their way to England, the British Govern- ' 
Vecchia to transport them thither. They 
are numerous, authentic, and very valu- 
a able—being estimated at half a million. 
They illustrate every thing obscure in the 
history of the last Stuarts, and throw new pipe, two precautions are necessary :— 
lights on the literature, the history, and First, As a precaution for his _ 
the politics of the most interesting period operator, before igniting the gas, 
of modern times. In the literary part is a 
: correspondence between King James and ing the jet 
Fenelon, 7 the of . 
tand autographs of the Stuart Family ; as 
well as a great number of Seateen, fone 
XII., Peter the Great, Louis XIV., 
and almost all the sovereigns of Europe. 
Professor Orfila, author of 
_ ant work on Animal, Mineral, and Vege- 
_ table Poisons, has in the at Paris, 
| English ion will appear soon after 
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caution, the diameter of the jet may be so 
enlarged as to equal one-thirty-fifth of an 
inch. Second, It, with this diameter, the 


heat of the flame be not sufficient to melt 
a platinum wire, whose diameter equals 
one-tenth ef an inch, the operator may be 
assured his experiments will not be attend- 
ed with accurate results. The melting of 
the platinum wire ought to be considered 
as a necessary tria] of the intensity of the 
heat ; which should be such, that this wire 
not only fuses and falls in drops before the 
flame, but also exhibits a lively scintilla- 
tion, resembling the combustion of iron 
wire, e to the same temperature. 
It must, he says, have a very re- 
markable, that while the reduction of the 
earths to the metallic state, and particu- 
larly of barytes, was so universally admit- 
ted by all who witnessed my experiments 
with the gas blew-pipe in Cambridge, the 
experiments which took place at the Royal 
Institution, for the express purpose ef ob- 
taining the same results, totally failed. 
This will, however, appear less.remarkable, 
when it is now added, that my own expe- 
riments began, at length, to fail also. 
During the Easter vaeation, owing to causes 
I could not then explain, the intensity of 
the heat was so much diminished in the 
flame of the ignited gas, that I was some- 
times unable to effect the fusion of plati- 
num wire, of the thickness of a common 
knitting needle. The blame was, of course, 
imputed to some supposed impurity, or 
want of due proportion, in the gaseous 
mixture ; when, to our great amazement, 
the intensity of the heat was again restored, 
simply by removing a quantity of oil which 
had accumulated in the cap of the safety- 
cylinder, and which had acquired a black 
colour. About this time, Dr Wollaston 
arrived in Cambridge, and was present at 
some experiments, in company with the 
Dean of Carlisle, and our professor of che- 
mistry. Dr Wollaston brought with him 
seme pure barytes. It was immediately 
observed, that with this newly red 
barytes, there was no possibility of obtain- 
ing any metallic a The barytes 
deliquesced before the ignited gas, and 
drops of a liquid caustic matter fell from 
it. Hence jt became evident, that the fail- 
ure here, and at the Royal Institution, 
might be attributed to the same cause ; 
namely, the impurity of the barytes ; 
which proved to be, in fact, a hydrate ; 
and its reduction to the metallic state be- 
fore the ignited gas, was thereby rendered 
impracticable. 


ITALY 
The t eruptions of Vesuvius are a- 
stonishing. Copper, iron, acid of soda, sul- 
phur, sulphuric acid, clay, and sometimes am- 
moniac salts, often agglomerated, and 


often divided either wholly or in part. One 
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sees that copper s a chief ingredient in the 
Volcanic productions ; one meets with it 
in abundance in the different species of 
lavas. Vesuvius, which has been in con- 
stant activity since 1813, has entirely co. 
vered its ancient crater with a thick crust, 
in the midst of which the new eruptions 
have thrown up two little transparent ele- 
vations, whence issue smoke, ashes, and 
stones, which are frequently vitrified, so 
that after they have fallen, one finds the 
ground covered with threads of transparent 
This crust is so considerable, that 

unless it has some su or if an earth- 
uake should take place, the sinking in of 

e matter which com it, will preduce 
an effect similar to that of the eruption 
which took place in the time of Titus. 

M. Maio, of Milan, has lately publish- 
ed an advertisement relative to a treatise 
on Virtue, discovered by him in the Am- 
brosian Library, and attributed to Philo, 
but which was written, according to others, 
by George Gemistus Plethon, a Greek au- 
thor of the 15th century ; it has even been 
printed long since under the name of this 
second author, (Gracé ct Latiné, Basilex, 
Oporin, 1552, 8vo. Grace cum Stobeo, 
Antuerpia, Plantin, 1575, in fol. &c.) In 
consequence, M. Maio declares, that he 
cuts it off from the catalogue of inedited 
works, recently published by him, observ- 
ing, however, that it would not be impos- 
sible to claim this little traet for Philo— 
Ist, because the Milan MS. ascribes it to 
him—2d, because the style does not ap- 
pear unworthy of antiquity—3d, because 
Gemistus Plethon, who borrowed many 
things from ancient authors, e.g. from A- 
ristotle, Theophrastus, Xenophon, Plu- 
tarch, and Arian, may have borrowed this 
tract from Philo—4th, and lastly, because 
Philo really did compose works upon Vir- 
tue, which we do not now possess. But M. 
Maio, foreseeing the answers that might be 
made to these four observations, and being 
unwilling to enter into any controversy on 
this subject with the learned, invites them 
to consider, as annulled, the edition which 
he has given of this little work, and of 
which he has distributed but a very few 
copies. We cannot, however, regret that 
M. Maio should have been induced to 
publish this treatise, as we should other- 


wise have, perhaps, had to wait till another 
opportunity for the valuable and most im- 


portant information contained in his preface. 

M. Fontani, Librarian at Florence, an- 
nounces the publication of inedited letters 
of Poggio, in 2 or 3 volumes 8vo. He 
proposes also to publish the catalogue of 
the MSS. ef the Riccardian Library. This 
catalogue will form 3 or 4 volumes in folio. 

GERMANY. 

The Emperor of Austria, desirous of ad- 

vancing useful knowledge, and transplant- 
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ing to his dominions some of the valuable | 


natural productions of the New World, has 
availed himself of the opportunity of the 
marriage and departure of his daughter the 
Archduchess Leopoldine, to send to Brazil a 
number of men of science, who, with the 
permission of the King of Portugal, are di- 
rected to explore the most remarkable parts 
of that country, to examine the different 
productions the three kingdoms of na- 
ture, and to enrich the European collections 
with specimens of them. His Imperial 
Majesty has granted the sums necessary for 
the expedition, and given the chief direction 
of it to Prince Metternich. The persons 
appointed to proceed to Brazil for this pur- 
pose are:—Dr Mikon, a physician, and 
Professor of Botany at Prague; M. Gat- 
terer, belonging to the Cabinet of Natural 
History ; M. Enders, landscape painter ; 
M. Schott, botanical gardener at the palace 
of Belvedere; Professor Pohl, advantage- 
ously known by several works on mine- 
ralogy ; M. Buchberger, painter of plants ; 
and M. Schick as librarian. The first four 
sailed from Trieste in the frigates Austria 
and Augusta, and the other three will em- 
bark at Leghorn with the Archduchess. 
M. Schreiber, director of the Imperial Ca- 
binet of Natural History, is appointed to 
write the account of the voyage. Messrs 
Spix and Martens, members of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Munich, have joined 
the expedition. 

By an agreement concluded by the 
Courts of Weimar and Gotha, the cléar 
revenues of the university of Jena have 
been ted to more than L. 350¢ 
Sterling, so that, with the other resources 
which it possesses, it will in future enjoy 
an income exceeding L. 5500. 
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Anatomical Collection.—We understand 
the great Anatomical Collection of the 
Meckels of Halle is now offered for sale. 
The acquisition of so magnificent and in- 
teresting a cabinet would contribute, in an 
eminent degree, to the progress of physio- 
logical and anatomical science in this Uni- 
versity. It is to be hoped that some spirit- 
ed individual will suggest and urge its 
purchase. The patrons of the University 
alone, or with the assistance of Govern- 
ment, could easily secure this invaluable 
collection for Edinburgh. 


RUSSIA. 

The university of Dorpat in Livonia now 
numbers 300 students, some of whom come 
from very remote parts of the empire, as 
well as from the provinces bordering on the 
Baltic. The buildings for the university 
are finished. One is occupied by a philo- 
sophical cabinet, and another by the library, 
containing nearly 30,000 volumes. In 
these buildings have also been provided 
halls for public orations, and other solemn 
acts of the university. The professors hold 
their lectures in a fine and spacious edifice, 
situated on the Dornberg ; the anatomical 
theatre is arranged with taste. From amidst 
the ruins of the ancient cathedral rises 
another superb structure, one part of which 
contains the museum, and the other serves 
for the university church. Professor Jasche 
and Morgenstern are distmguished by their 
worth and erudition. In the Lounge, or 
reading-room, a stranger meets with all the 
scholars of Dorpat, and also the foreign — 
ar political, and philosophical jour- 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

LONDON. P or Observations upon the 
Topography, Edifices, and Ornaments of 
BRITISH P ii; by Sir Willian Gell, F. 

Customs of the Monks and Nuns of Eng- bom ng po P. Gandy, Esq. 

land ; to which are added,—1. Peregrina- : 
ARCHITECTURE. 


torilum Religiosum, or Manners and Cus- 
toms of ancient Pilgri 2. Consuetudi- 
nal of Anchorets and Hermits. 3. Ac- 
count of the Continentes, or Women who 
had made Vows of Chastity. 4. Four se- 
lect Poems, in various styles. . By Thomas 
Dudley Fosbrooke, M. A. F.S. A. L. 3, 3s. 

The third Part of Neale’s Lhustrated 
History of Westminster Abbey. Royal 
d4to. 16s.—Imp. 4to. L. 1, 4s.—Crown fo- 
ho, (to with the new edition of 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, of which only fifty 
Copies are printed,) L. 1, 11s. 6d.—Impe- 
rial folio, L. 2, 12s. 6d—-Preofs on India 
Paper, and etchings, L. 2, 12s. 6d. 


Hints for the Improvement of Prisons, 
and for their better tion ; by James 
Elmes, Architect. 

Civil Architecture of Vitruvius, com- 
prising those Books of the Author which 
relate to the Publi¢e and Private Edifices 
of the Ancients; by William Wilki 
jun. M. A. F. A. S. Fellow of Gonvil 
Caius C , Cambridge, Member of the 
Society of Dilettanti, and Author of An- 
tiquities of M Gracia. 
gravings; by W. Lowry. Part Il. L. 4, 
L. 6, 6s. royal 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

The ian, or RTE a 
Literary Life. 2 vols. 8vo. L. 1, Is. 

Historical Anecdotes of some of the 
Howard Family ; by Charles, tenth Duke 
of Norfolk. 8vo. 7s. 

Dr Watkins’ Memeirs of the Right 
Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan ; the se- 
cond and concluding Part. 4to. L. 1, 


Ils. 6d. 
BOTANY. 
A Botanical Description of British Plants 


in the Midland Counties, ere rly of 
those in the neighbourhood of Alcester ; 
with occasional notes and observations ; to 
which is prefixed, a short Introduction to 
the Study of Botany, and to the Know- 
ledge of the principal Natural Orders ; 
by T. Purton, surgeon, Alcester. With 
eight coloured engravings, by James Sowcr- 
by. 2 vols. 8vo. L. 1. 
CHEMISTRY- 

Chemical Amusement ; comprising a 
Series of curious and instructive Experi- 
ments in Chemistry; by Fred. Accum, 
operative chemist. 12mo. 8s. 

COMMERCE. 

Considerations on the British Com- 
merce, with reference particularly to Bri- 
tish India, the United States of America, 
and the Slave Trade. Is. 

DRAMA. 

The Persian Hunters, or the Rose of 
Gurgestan ; an ra, in three acts, per- 
forming at the house 
words by Tho. Noble, the music by Mr 
Horn. @s. 6d. 

The Bohemian ; a Tragedy in five acts ; 
by G. Soane, A.B. 4s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Ancient History, abridged for the Use 

of Schools; by the Rev. John Robinson, 


LL. D. stereotyped, with Engravings. 


The Schoolmaster’s Assistant; or, the 
First Introduction to Geography. 4to. 7s. 
containing twelve half-sheet copper-plates. 

A New School for Adults; with three 
hundred instructors, called pictures ; being 
a new plan, whereby grown persons may 
learn to read almost without a teacher. 
Also a book to teach children to read ; by 
John Goss, of Hatherleigh. 1s. 3d. 

Chrestomathia; Part I. Explanatory of 
a school for the extension of the new sys- 
tem of instruction to the higher branches, 
for the use of the middling and higher 
ranks; 1816, 8vo. Part II. Essay on No- 
menclature and Classification; including 
critical examination of Bacon’s Encyclo- 

Table, as improved by D’Alem- 
; 1817; by Jerem tham, Esq. 

A Key to Dr N "s Exercises for 
writing German ; by J. R. Schultz. 3s. 6d. 

Stories Exp of the Church Ca- 
techism ; by Mrs Sherwood. 12mo. 5s. 
Eight Familiar Lectures on Astronomy, 
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[Sept. 
intended as an introduction to the Science, 
for the use of young persons, and others 
not conversant <- the mathematics ; ac- 
companied by plates, numerous diagrams 
and abeiees index ; by William Phillips. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 
FINE ARTS. 

The Genuine Works of William Ho. 
garth ; with biographical anecdotes; by 
John Nichols, F.S. A. and the late George 
Steevens, F. R. S. and F.S.A.; containing 
Clavis H iana, and other illustrative 
Essays; with 50 additional Plates. Vol. 
III. 4to. L. 4, 4s. 

HISTORY. 

Outline of the Revolution in Spanish 
America ; by a South American. 7s. 6d. 

An Abridgment of Universal History, 
commencing with the Creation, and carried 
down to the Peace of Paris in 1763; in 
which the descent of all nations from their 
comimon ancestor is traced, the course of 
colonization is marked, the progress of 
the arts and sciences noticed, and the 
whole story of mankind is reviewed, as 
connected with the moral government of 
the world, and the revealed dispensation ; 
by the Rev. E. W. Whitaker. 2 vols. 4to. 
L. 8, 8s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The Florist’s Manual, or Hints for the 
Construction of a gay Flower Garden ; 
with observations on the best method of 
preventing the depredations of insects, &c. 
4s. 6d. 

LAW. 

Reasons for a farther Amendment of 
the Act 54 Geo. LII. c. 156, being an Act 
to amend the Copyright Act of Queen 
Anne; by Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. 
M. P. 2s. 6d. | 

A Treatise on the Law of Arbitration ; 
witli an appendix of precedents ; by James 
Stamford Caldwell, of Lincoln’s-inn, bar- 
rister-at-law. 18s. 

Reports and determined in the 
Court of Exchequer, Easter Term, 1816; 
by George Price, Esq. Part III. Vol. Il. 
royal 8vo. 5s. 

Supplement to a Treatise on Pleading ; 
by J. Chitty, Esq. of the Middle Temple, 
barrister-at-law. L.1, 6d. 

A Compendious Abstract of the Public 
Acts, passed anno 1817 ; with Comments, 
Notes, and a copious Index ; by Thomas 
Walter Williams, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq. 12mo. 4s. 


MATHEMATICS. 
The Lunarian, or Seaman’s Guide; be- 
ing a practical introduction to the method 
of ascertaining the itude at sea by ce- 
lestial observations marine chronome- 
ters; by E. Ward, teacher of Navigation, 

unlimited Daily Calendar, serving 
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Christian era, and for the old and new 
Style ; by J. Garnett. 6d. 

The Principles and Application of Im- 
aginary Quantities, Book I.; to which are 
added, some observations on Porisms ; be- 
ing the first of a series of original tracts in 
various parts of the Mathematics ; by 
Benj. Gompertz, Esq. 4to. 5s. 6d. 

MEDICINE. 

An Essay on the Shaking Palsy; by 
James Parkinson, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 3s. 

sateen toa Mother on the Management 
of Infants and Children ; by a Physician. 
ds. Gd. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Treatise, containing the results of 
numerous experiments on the preservation 
of Timber from premature decay ; by W. 
Chapman, M.R.1.A. 6s. 6d. 

A Present for an Apprentice, by a late 
Lord Mayor, dedicated to the present, the 
Right Hon. M. Wood, with a portrait of 
his Lordship. 

A Supplement to Junius identified, con- 
sisting of fuc-similes of Hand-writing, and 
other illustrations. 3s. 

The Round Table; or, King Arthur’s 
Feast of the Kings since his Reign ; y 
the author of ** Sir Hornbook.” Wi 
eighteen embellishments. 

Observations on the West India Islands, 
Medical, Political, and Miscellaneous; by 
John Williamson, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
L. 1, 5s. 

Quarterly Review, No. XX XIII. 6s. 
Navy List for September. 

S. 

Mr Pope’s Practical Abridgment of the 
ae and Excise Laws. The Third 

ition, corrected to August 18, 1817, 8vo. 
L. 1, Ls. 6d. 

Report from the Committee of the House 
of Commons, on the employment of Boys 
in the Sweeping of Chimneys; together 
with the Minutes of Evidence, and an Ap- 
under the direction of 

e ety for superseding the necessi 
for Climbing Boys. With Notes and Ob. 
ra a — List of Persons us- 
ing the Machine, a iptive v= 
ing of it. 8vo. 3s. 

The Classical Journal, No. XXXI. for 
June 1817. 

The Leper of the City of Aoste, a Nar- 
rative; translated from the French by He- 
len Maria Williams. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

MORALS. 

Emblems of Mortality; or, Dance of 
Death ; representing Death seizing all 
ranks and degrees of persons. With fifty- 
two wood engravings. Is. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Conversations on Botany; with twenty 
a short is added 
120, 7s, 64. plainer its. OL 
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Observations on the Natural History of 
the Swallow Tribe, with collateral state- 
ment of facts relative to their migration, 
and to their brumal torpidity ; and a co- 
pious table of reference to authors ; illus- 
trated by figures of five species, engraved 
on wood by Willis; to which is added, a 
general Catalogue of British Birds, with 
the Provincial Names for each, &c.; by 
T. Forster. 8s. 

General Zoology, or Systematic Natural 
History ; commenced by the late George 
Shaw, M. D. F. R.S. &. ; with plates 
from the first authorities, and most select 
specimens, engraved principally by Mrs 
Griffith ; this volume consists of Birds, by 
J. F. Stephens, F.L.S. Vol. X. 8vo. 
L. 2, 12s. 6d.—royal paper, L. 3, 16s. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Essays on the Theory of the Tides, the 
Figure of the Earth, the Atomical Philo- 
sophy, and the Moon’s Orbit: with en- 
gravings; by Jos. Luckcock. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Chromatics, or an Essay on the Analogy 
and Harmony of Colours. Royal 4to. il- 
lustrated with plates and diagrams, L.2, 2s. 

NOVELS. 

Modern Manners, or a Season at Har- 
rowgate. 2 vols. ls. 

_ Montagu Newburgh, or the Mother and 
Son; by Alicia C. Mant. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

The Hero, or the Adventures of a Night ; 
aromance. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 

Howard Castle, or a Romance from the 
Mountains; by a North Briton. 5 large 
vols. L.1, 7s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Evening Hours: a collection of original 
poems. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Musomania, or Poet’s Purgatory. Fool- 
scap 8vo. 4s. 

A Continuation of the Emerald Isle ; by 
C. Phillips, Esq. barrister-at-law. 4to. 5s. 
The Pitt Club of Scotland : a satire. 

The Works of Claudian ; translated into 


English Verse by A. Hawkins, Esq. F.H.S. 
2 vols. 8vo. L. 1, 11s. 6d. 


POLITICS. 

A Letter to the Inhabitants of Spital- 
fields, on the Character and Views of our 
Modern Reformers ; by a member of the 
Spitalfields Benevolent Society. Is. 

An Appeal to the Public, containing an 
account of services rendered during the 
disturbances in the North of England, 
in the year 1812, &c. &.; by Francis 
Raynes, &c. 2s. 

e Historical Account of the Battle of 
Waterloo, drawn up from the first Autho- 
rities; by Wm. Mudford, Esq. the fourth 
and last part, embellished with a View of 
the Battle, and six other coloured 
plans, map, &c. 4to. L.1, 11s. 6d. 

Modern Policies, taken from Machiavel, 
Borgia,.and other choice authors; by an 
Eye-witness. 6d. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Practical Discourses; by the Rev. Jo- 
shua Gilpin. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Enquiry inte the Nature of the Sin 
of Blasphemy, and into the Propriety of 
regarding it as a Civil Offence; by Rebert 
A d. 2s. Gd. 

e Confessions of an Arian Minister, 
containing @ narrative ef his Conversion ; 
by W. Gellibrand. 

A general View of the Christian Dis- 
pensation, in a Charge to the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of London, at the Visi- 
tation, May 16, 1817; by Joseph Hol- 
den Pott, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

The Christian Faith stated and explain- 
ed, in a course of practical Lectures on 
some of the leading Doctrines of the Gos- 
pel; by the Rev. H. C. O’Donnoghue, 
A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Clergyman’s Companion in Visiti 
the Sick ; by William Paley, D.D. 12me 


5s. 6d. 
Every-Day Christianity ; by the author 
of Rhode. 2mo. 3s. 


A Sermon, preached at St Margaret's 
Church, Westminster, on the fifth Sunday 
in Lent; by the Rev. St George Caulfield, 
A.M. Is. bd. 

Sermons, chiefly on Practical Subjects ; 
by E. Cogan. 2 vols. 8vo. L.1, 4s. 

A Defence of Calvinistic Preaching, &c. 
in reply to the Dean of Chestet’s Com- 
mencement Sermon, at Cambridge, by 
George Redford, A.M. 2s. 

Grace without Partiality, and Sin with- 
out Excuse; a Sermon; by the Rev. John 
Eyton, A.M. Is. 

The late Rev. John Shepherd’s Critical 
and Practical Elucidation of the Book of 
Common Prayer. 2 vols. 8vo. L. 1, Is. 

The Domestic Altar; a Six Weeks’ 
Course of Morning and Evening Prayers, 
for the Use of Families; by the Rev. W. 
Smith, A.M. 8vo. 8s. 

Duty and Benefit of a Daily Perusal 
of the Holy Scriptures; by Lindley Mur- 
12mo. Is. 

Observations, Critical, Explanatory, and 
Practical, on the Canonical Scriptures ; by 
Mrs Cornwallis. 4 vols. 8vo. L. 2, 2s. 

A Series of Sermons, on various subjects 
of Doctrine and Practice; by the Rev. 
Gongs Mathew, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. L. 1, 

8. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Ormerod’s History of Cheshire; Part IV. 

The History and Antiquities of the Pa- 
— ery of St Saviour, Southwark ; 
i by sixteen engravings; by W. 
G. Moss. With istorical and biogeaphi- 
cal delineations; by the Rev. J. Nightin- 
= Part I. 10s. Gd. or 21s. 


CSept. 

The Gentleman’s Guide in his Toy; 
through France; by Henry Coxe; Esq. 7s. 

Walks in Oxford ; comprising an origi. 
nal historical account of 
the colleges, halls, and public buildings of 
the University ; with an Introductory out. 
line of the academical history of Oxford ; 
by W. M. Wade. 2 vols: 8yo. 16s, ; 
12mo. 8s. 

TRAVELS. 

Itinerary of the Morea; being a _parti- 
cular description of that Peninsula; by 
Sir William Gell, F.R.S. with a map of 
the routes. 10s. 

Travels in the Interior of America, in 
the Years 1809, 1810, and 1811; includ. 
ing a Description of Upper Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and Tennessee ; by John 
Bradbury, F.L.S. 8s. 6d. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson's Bay, 
in his Majesty’s ship Rosamond ; contain- 
ing some account of the north-eastern 
coast of America, and of the tribes inha- 
biting that remote region; by Lieut. Ed- 
ward Chappell, of the royal navy. 8vo. 
with plates and a chart. 12s. 

A Picturesque Tour France, 
Switzerland, on the Banks of the Rhine, 
and through part of the Netherlands, in 
the year 1816. 8vo. 12s. 

The Last Month in Spain; or, Wretched 
Travelling through a Wretched Country ; 
by an English Officer: with fourteen hu- 
morous coloured andamap. 

_ A Narrative of a Voyage to New Zea- 
land, performed in the yeats 1814 and 
1815; by John Liddiard Nicholas, Esq. 
in company with the Rev. Samuel Marsden, 
Principal Chaplain of New South Wales; 
including an Account of the first Mission- 
ary Establishment ever formed in that 
Island ; with a description of the Interior 
of that Country, its Soil, Climate, and 
Productions, and the Manners and Cus- 
toms of che Natives. T with occa- 
sional Remarks oh their Political Econo- 
my. 2vols. 8vo. L. 1, 4s. 

EDINBURGH. 

The Edin Christian Instructor, No. 
LXXXVI. for September. 1s. 6d. 

An Attempt to establish Physiognomy 
upon Scientifie Principles ; originally de- 
livered in a Series of Lectures; by J- 
Cross, M. D. 8vo. 8s. 

Rural Poetry; by Andrew Buchanan. 
12mo. 3s. 

The Pocket B ia of Scottish, 
English, and Irish Songs. Selected from 
the works of the most eminent Poets ; with 


a number of Original Pi and Notes, 
Critical and Biogtaphical. 2 vols. 12mo- 
9s. (G ) 
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Battersea, Putney, Kew, Richmond, The Edinburgh Medical and Sungical 
fwiekenham, Strawberry Hill, and Journal. No. 52. 3s. a 
S 4 Hampton Court; by John Evans, jun. The Edinburgh Monthly Magazine. No. 
A.M. 9%. G. 2s. Gd. 
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The Edinburgh Observer, and Town and 
Country Magazine. 4te. Is. 

The Border Antiquities of England and 
Scotland, comprising specimens of the Ar- 
chitecture, Sculpture, and other vestiges of 
former ages, from the earliest times to the 
Union of the two Crowns; accompanied 
with Descriptive Sketches, Biographical 
Remarks, and a brief History of the Prin- 
cipal Events that have occurred in this in- 
teresting part of Great Britain ; together 
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with Illustrations of Remarkable Incidents 
in Border History and Tradition, and Ori- 
ginal Poetry. By Walter Scott, Esq. In 
two volumes 4to. Price L.9, 2s. Gd. or, 
large paper, price L. 13, 188. The whole 
of the Engravings executed by Mr John 
Greig, from Paintings made expressly for 
this work by Mr George Arnold, A.R. A., 
Mr A. Nasmyth, Mr L. Clennel, and Mr 
Renton. 


NEW FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 


Exposé des tentatives qui ont éte faites, 
dans le dessein de rendre potable, et sa- 
jubre, eau de mer distillee; par B. G. 
Sage, 8vo. 

Précis des pratiques de l’art naval en 
France,en Espagne, et en Angleterre, don- 
nant pour les trois Marines les termes 
techniques, les commandemens et des vo- 
cabulaires en Frangais, Espagnol, et An- 
glais, &c.; par J. B. A. Babron. 8vo. 

Histoire de l’Astronemie Ancienne ; 
M. Delambre, membre de l'Institut, Pro- 
fesseur d’Astronomie au College de France. 
2 vols. 4to. 

Voyage Astronomique, fait en Espagne 
par ordre du Bureau Longitudes, pour 
prolonger la méridienne jusqu’aux Iles 
Baleares ; ouvrage formant le Tome IV. 
de la Base du Systeme métrique de M. De- 
lambre ; par MM. Biot et Arrago.  4to. 

Connoissance des tems, 4 l’usage des As- 
tronomes et des Navigateurs. Publiée par 
le Bureau des Longitudes de France, pour 
l'année 1820. 8vo. 

Elemens de Chimie Médicale ; par M. 
P. Orfila. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles ; 
par plusieurs Professeurs du Jardin du Roi. 
Tome VIII. 8vo. 

Dictionnaire des Sciences Médicales. Tom. 
XX. 8vo. 


Mémoires de la Société de Médicine, 
séante a ’Hotel-de-Ville. 8vo. 

Recherches sur l’action qu’ exerce l’acide 
nitrique sur la matiere nacrée des 
biliaires humains, et sur le nouvel acide 
qui en resulte; par M. M. Pelletier et 
Caventon. Svo. 

Relation de l’Expedition de Portugal, 
faite en 1807 et 1806, par le premier co 
d’Observation de la Gironde, devenu de 
Portugal; par le Baron Thiébault, Lieu- 
tenant General. 

Journal Historique sur la Campagne du 
Prince Eugene en Italie, pendant les an- 
nées 1813 et 1814. 8vo. 

Victoires, Conquetes, Desastres, Revers, 
et Guerres Civiles des Francais, de 1792 a 
1815. Par une societé de militaires et de 
gens de lettres. Tomell. 8vo. 

Théorie du Mesmérisme par un Ancien 
ami de Mesmer ; ou l’on explique aux da- 
mes ses principes naturels pour le salut de 
leurs familles, et aux sages de tous les pays 
ses causes et ses effets, comme un bienfait 
de la nature, qu’ils sont invités a répandres 
avec les précautions convenables, d’aprés 
les quelles plusieurs Rois de )’Europe en 
ont encourage |” dans leurs etats. 8yo. 

Scheffer, Essai sur la Politique dela Nae 
tion Anglaise, et du Gouvernement Britan- 
nique. 8vo. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 
Miss Lucy Aikin is ing for the 
press, Memoirs of the Court of Queen 
lizabeth ; comprising a minute view of 
her domestic life, notes of the man- 
ners, amusements, arts, and literature of 

her ee work is com 
upon the of uniting with the personal 
history of a cleud female sovereign, 
narration of the domestic 
; reign, a large portion of bio- 
Sraphical anecdote, private memoir, and 
tracts illustrative of an interesting period 


of English history. Original _ letters, 
speeches, and occasional poems, are largely 
in 


The third volume of the Personal Nar- 
rative of M. De Humboldt’s Travels to the 


Equinoctial Regions of the New Continent, 
during the 1799-1804, translated by 


Helen Maria Williams, is nearly ready. 
An Essay on the Chemical History and 
Medical Treatment of Calculous Disorders, 
with plates, by A. Marcet, M.D. F.R.S. 
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172 Works Preparing for Publication. 


Dr Bancroft has in the press, and nearly 
ready for publication, a Sequel to his Essay 
on Yellow Fever. 

Mr James Moore’s History of Vaccina- 
tion will speedily be published. 

Zapolya, a dramatic poem, from the 
prolific pen of Mr Coleridge, is now in the 
press, and will in a few days. 

In October will appear a Universal His- 
tory, translated from the German of John 
Miller; in 3 vols. 8vo. It contains a phi- 
losophical inquiry into the moral, and more 
especially the political causes which have 
given rise to the most important revolu- 
tions. 

An octavo edition of Mr Mawe’s interes- 
ing Travels in the Brazils will be publish- 
ed shortly. 

A digested Index to the first 24 vols. of 
the Evangelical Magazine is nearly ready 
for publication. 

‘A History of St Domingo, from the 
earliest period to the present time, from 
the best authorities, is in preparation. 

Miss Lefanu, the Authoress of Strath- 
allen, has in the press, a new Novel, en- 
titled, Helen Montergle. 

On the Ist of October will appear, from 
Ackermann’s Lithographic Press, a folio 
work, in 40 pages, containing Ornaments 
from the Antique, for the use of archi- 
tects, sculptors, painters, and ornamental 
workers. 

In a few days will be published, Celebs 
Deceived ; by Harriet Corp. 

The Theological Works of Dr Isaac 
Barrow are printing at Oxford, in six oc- 
tavo volumes. 

Messrs Cadell and Davies will shortly 
teen the History of the City of Dublin, 

esiastical, Civil, and Military, from the 
its 
Charters, Grants, Privileges, Extent, Po- 
pulation, Public Buildings, Societies, Cha- 
rities, &c. Ac. extracted from the National 
Records, approved Historians, many curi- 
ous and valuable Manuscripts, and other 
authentic materials; by the late John 
Warburton, Esq. Deputy-keeper of the Re- 
cords in Birmingham Tower ; the late Rev. 
James Whitelaw ; and the Rev. R. Walsh, 
M. R.I. A. In 2 vols. 4to, illustrated by 
numerous views of the principal Build- 


Dr Robertson, who has resided some 
years in the Ionian Islands, is printing a 
Concise Grammar of the Romaic or Mo- 
dern Greek Language, with Phrases and 

i on familiar subjects. 

Mr Clarke Abel, Physician and Natu- 
ralist to the Embassy to China, has in the 
press, Personal Observations made during 
the progress of the British Embassy through 
China, and on its Voyage to and from that 
Country in the years 1816 and 1817. The 
work will be published in one volume 4to, 
ulustrated by maps and other engravings. 


[Sept. 
Mr Cole of Colchester has 
the press, an introduction to the first Prin. 
ciples of Algebra, in a series of Di ‘ 
designed for the use of those ay 
the advantages of a tutor. 


EDINBURGH. 

Biographical Memoirs of Dr Matthew 
Stewart, Dr James Hutton, and Professor 
John Robison, read before the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, now collected into one 
volume, with some additional Notes. By 
John Playfair, F.R.S.L.& E. 8vo, with 
three portraits. 

An account of the Life and Writings of 
the late John Erskine of Carnock, D. D. 
one of the Ministers of the Greyfriars’ 
Church, Edinburgh. By Sir Henry Mon- 
creiff Wellwood, Bart. is in the press, in 
one volume 8vo. 

Letters of William First Duke of Queens- 
berry, Lord High Treasurer of Scotland ; 
with an Appendix, containing Correspon- 
dence of the Duke and Duchess of Lauder- 
dale, Frances Stewart Duchess of Rich- 
mond, the Earl of Perth, and other distin- 
guished Individuals of the Scottish Nobili- 
ty, during the reigns of Charles the Second 
and his Brother. Published from the Ori- 
ginal, in the Editor’s possession, and illus- 
trated with portraits and fac«similes, in one 
volume 4to. 

The first volume of the History of Great 
Britain, from the Revolution in 1688, to 
the French Revolution in 1789, by Sir 
James Mackintosh, M. P. LL. D. F.R.S., 
is confidently ex at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing winter. 

In the press, Observations on the Na- 
ture and Treatment of Insanity, with an 
Account of the Numbers and Condition of 
Insane Persons in Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; and Remarks o1 the Law relative to 
the unhappy objects of that disease. By 
Andrew Halliday, M.D. Edinburgh. 

The New Form of Process before the 
Court of Session, New Jury Court, and 
Commission of Teinds. By James Ivory, 
Eoq. Advocate. Vol. II. 

»” This volume, after completing the 
subject of procedure before the Outer- 
house, is chiefly occupied with the form of 
process in the Inner-house, and the Jury 
and Teind Courts. . 

The Form of Process in the Jury Court. 
By John Russell, Esq. writer to the Sig- 
net, one of the Clerks of Court. In 8vo. 

Rob Roy, a Novel. By the author of 
Waverly, &c. Three volumes 12mo. 

M ille, a Domestic Story of the Se- 
venteenth Century in England. By Wil- 
liam Godwin, author of Caleb Williams. 
Three volumes 12mo. 

Travels from Vienna Bh i. 
H » with some Account 
Fes che By Richard Bright, 
M.D. One 4to, with numerous 
engravings. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 
FRANCE. 

A PARTIAL change has just taken place 
in the ministry of Louis, which seems to 
mark the ascendancy of the Constitutional- 
ists, or moderate party, in the French Ca- 
binet. The Duke de Feltre (Marshal 
Clarke) has been permitted to resign the 
otice of Minister of War, and Marshal 
Gouvion St Cyr is appointed in his place ; 
while Count Molle becomes Minister of 
Marine in the room of St Cyr. Marshal 
Davoust also, who, since the capitulation 
of Paris, has been in disgrace at the Thuil- 
jeries, was lately presented to the King, 
and received from his hands the baton of a 
Marshal ; and General Debelle, condemn- 
ed to death for his adherence to Bonaparte 
on his return from Elba, whose sentence 
was afterwarés changed to ten years impri- 
sonment, has now been restored to liberty 
by a full pardon from the King. We are 
now told also, that the Royal Family pay 
the most marked attention to the family of 
the Duke of Orleans, who, till very lately, 
seemed to be the object of suspicion and 
jealousy at the French Court; and that 
there appears a studied design of impressing 
upon the people of France an idea that he 
stands well with the reigning branch of 
the House of Bourbon. 

These conciliatory measures are viewed 
with jealousy by a certain class of politicians, 
who imagine they perceive through them 
a latent ambition on the ot Louis, 
that may at no distant peried prove as dan- 
gerous as that of his predecessor in govern- 
ment. But it is surely too much to pre- 
sume, because the French King is pursuing 
a policy calculated to engage the affections 
of his army, that therefore he must be 
contemplating schemes of ambition and 
conquest. 

_ The negociations between Louis and the 
See of Rome have terminated in a new 
concordat to regulate the affairs of the Gal- 
lican Church. By this convention a suit- 
able provision is to be made by the French 
Government in State Annuities for the dif- 
ferent Roman Sees, &c. The intention of 
this measure is said to be to restore its an- 
cient splendour to religion ; but its policy 
18 certainly a little more questionable than 
that of these we have just alluded to. 

M. Talleyrand Perigord, grand almoner 
of bey (now appointed archbishop of 

L. I. 


Paris,) M. de la Luzerne, formerly bi- 
shop of Langres, and M. de Beausset, for- 
merly bishop of Alais, have been created 
cardinals. Several new appointments to 
archbishoprics and bishoprics are also no- 
tified. 

The Moniteur contains an ordinance for 
regulating the Peerage of France, with re- 
spect to the amount of properties and the 
classification of titles. No person, eccle- 
siastics excepted, can in future acquire a 
seat in the Upper Chamber, unless he be 
possessed of an hereditary estate, amounte 
ing, in the case of a Duke, to 30,000 
francs (£ 1350 Sterling) ; of a Marquis or 
Count, to 20,000 francs (£ 990) ; and of a 
Baron or Viscount, to 10,000 francs (£450). 
These estates thus created shall be trans- 
missible with the title in perpetuity in the 
male line, by order of primogeniture, and 
will, therefore, secure the respectability and 
independence which should belong to the 
Peerage as a constituent part of the legis- 
lature 


The King of Prussia, travelling under 
the name of Count Ruppin, left Paris on the 
30th ult. after having spent three weeks in 
that capital. His Majesty has furnished 
the first example upon historical record of 
a reigning sovereign visiting the capital of 
another kingdom, and mixing apparently 
so much at his ease in the society of its in- 
habitants as a private gentleman. The 
ramblings of Peter the Great were of a dif- 
ferent description. 

The authénticity of the document, pur- 
porting to be a protest of the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa, against the occupation of 
the throne of France by the Bourbons, has 
been pointedly denied by the Austrian Ob- 
server, an official journal, published at 
Vienna. 

Desbans and Chayoux, two soldiers of the 
Royal Guard, who had been found guilty 
of a conspiracy to murder the two Princes, 
sons of Monsieur, were shot at Paris on the 
Gth, and displayed a degree of heroic forti- 
tude which would have done honour to a bet- 
ter cause. Chayoux, when informed that he 
was struck off from the Legion of Honour, 
and desired to deliver up the insignia of 
the order, to avoid such ad ion, im- 
mediately tore off the ribbon and cross, 
and and Desbans, having 
previously obtained permission, gave th¢ 
word * fire !” to the picquet who were ap- 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

The King of Spain has issued a code of 
instructions for the trial of the Insurgents 
in South America who may fall into the 
power of the Royal troops. Eight classes 
of criminals, as they are called, are desig- 
nated to be punished with death, and re- 
peated injunctions are given to execute the 
punishment with promptness, ‘‘ to retain 
the inhabitants within the bounds of obe- 
dience.” It is painful to contemplate the 
consequences of this sanguinary measure, 
inconsistent alike with humanity and good 
policy. The Patriots, on whom this se- 
verity is to be exercised, will doubtless, in 
their own defence, resort to acts of retalia- 
tion, and it follows of course, that this un- 
happy contest will assume all the horrors 
of a war of extermination. 

_ "The Pope has issued a bull, authorizing 
the King of Spain to | an extraordinary 
subsidy of 30 millions of reals on the pro- 
perty of the national church. 
_ The Archduchess Leopoldine has at 
sailed for the Brazils, manifesting 
the confidence entertained by the Courts of 
Vienna and Rio Janeiro in the security and 
tranquillity of the Portuguese possessions in 


NETHERLANDS. 

The King of the Netherlands has ap- 
pointed Commissioners to negociate a com- 
mercial treaty with the United States of 
America. The conferences on the subject 
have been opened at the Hague. 

An action brought by the Duke of Wel- 
lington against the Editor of the Flanders 
Journal, came on for trial before the Tri- 
‘bunal of Ghent on the Ist instant ; and after 
the Court had taken a week to consider of 
its judgment, his Grace’s complaint was 
declared to be unfounded, and .he was or- 
dained to pay the expences of the suit. The 
sentence expresses the grounds on which it 
has been pronounced, which are, that the 
libel was not calculated to expose the Duke 
to the consequences of a criminal or correc- 
tional action, or to the contempt and ha- 
tred of the public. The allegation con- 
tained in the article of which his Grace 
complained was, that, in consequence of his 
powerful recommendations, a person had 
been continued in the Government of a 
certain colony, because of his having ad- 
ministered the Government for the interests 
of Great Britain. The Duke has appealed 
against the sentence. 


to disappoint those expectations of an ame. 
liorated form of Government, which were 
held out to their subjects in the hour of 


A circular letter has been addressed by 
the Prussian Minister of the Interior to the 
evangelical clergy of both confessions in the 
Prussian dominions, intimating the King’s 
desire, that the words Protestant, Lutheran, 
or any other denominations which designate 
particular sects of the Reformed religion, 
should cease to be used, and that they 
should be superseded by the word Evange. 
lical. The object of this communication is 
to correct all feelings of asperity in the dif- 
ferent sects, and by removing all nominal 
distinctions, to cultivate a spirit of general 
harmony and mutual indulgence. 

A new scheme of finance has been pre- 
pared for the kingdom of Hanover, which 
is distinguished by the establishment of an 
income-tax. The rate is very low, not 
being more than one per cent. from the re- 
venue of personal gain, and one and a half 
from the revenue of real property. 

In consequence of an official note of the 
allied powers, addressed to the Swiss Charge 
d’ Affaires at Paris, the Federal Directory 
of Switzerland have called upon the Can- 
tons to send away the French exiles resid- 
ing there, who are allowed only to reside 
in the states of Austria, Russia, or Prus- 
sia. 

The accounts from different parts of Ger- 
many and the North of Europe concur in 
stating, that the pr of abundance, 
held out by the harvest, is ther un- 
exampled. Corn, wine, oil, and every ar- 
ticle of subsistence, fall rapidly in price. 
But in some districts the general joy has 
been damped by storms of rain and hail, 
which have done considerable damage t¢ 
the corn fields. 

In one of the counties of Hungary, # 
case has been produced by nature, which 
furnishes the Hungarian lawyers .with an 
opportunity to exercise their ingenuity. 0n 
a steep declivity upon the river Hernath 
lay two vineyards, one above the other; 
the higher one detached itself from the 
rock, and glided down the declivity upon the 
lower vineyard, which it now entirely covers- 
The question is, who is the owner of this 
vineyard, and who is to be considered the 
loser ? 

SWEDEN, NORWAY, AND DENMARI 
he accounts from Sweden, 

ugh the German sufficien 
ficiency 


prove the folly and in of the anti- 
commercial system adopted by the Swedish 
Government. The Swedes, notwithstand- 
ing their late patriotic on the evils 
resulting from the use of foreign luxuries, 
seem just as reluctant as the i itants of 


other countries to part with their accustom- 
ed enjoyments. Several vessels introducing 
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GERMANY. 
The formation of a free representative 
constitution for the Duchy of Holstein has 
Pe fa been again postponed. It is more than 
PAL Tete probable, that, as in Prussia, the project 
will be finally adjourned sine dic.—There 
to be an almost general inclination, 
part of the continental Sovereigns, 
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bited fo goods have been seized § At Constantinople a plot has been dis- | 
aig ’ previferent oat of the kingdom, but in covered, of which the aga of the Janissaries ae 
a of every city the articles continue to be sold, is supposed to have been the author. He a ap 
db and at 50,per cent. above the prices obtain- was removed toa st castle, and there Sees 
y ed previous to the prohibition. Coffee, one he died—how, need not be told to those who i ey 
oe 4 of the principal articles, is to be had, as understand the expeditious treatment of a ae 
a the usual, at every inn. It seems that drink- rebels in Turkey. The Grand Seignor, it " e 
ings 4 ing coffee only is prohibited, and this is in- is said, has expressed a determination to 4 . 4 
mm, geniously avoided by calling it soup, and destroy the formidable power of the Janis- : 
ang ; cating it with a spoon. saries; a project, the execution of which By | 
_ The stagnation of trade has been so great will certainly be attended with some diffi- oon Fa 
“y in Norway, as to occasion the failure of se- culty and danger. ee 
~f veral eminent houses at Drontheim and The famous partizan, Czerny Georges, ia 
ait Christiana, while the extinction of the an- formerly chief of the Servian insurrec- a 


cient and customary relations of commerce 
has given rise to smuggling, which, it is 
not concealed, is carried on by the rich ca- 
pitalists, to the detriment and ruin of the 
middling and inferior classes of traders. 

The Norwegian army consists of 1288 
artillery, 1070 cavalry, and 9612 infantry. 
By the addition of the militia, a total can 
be formed of 26,515 men. 

The Danish government is making ex- 
traordinary exertions for the ae-establish- 
ment of its navy. A new ship of the line 
has been launched, two new frigates are 
finished, and two brigs recently constructed 
are stationed in the Categat. — 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
The accounts from Russia represent that 
country as cultivating the relations of 


tion against the Ottoman Porte, has been 
seized by the Pacha of Belgrade and be- 
headed. A dispatch from the Austrian 
Commandant of Semlin, giving an account 
of this event, states, that Georges had gone 
to Semendria under a false name, and con- 
cealed himself there in the house of a 
friend ; and that the object of this hazard- 
ous step was to recover a treasure of 50,000 
ducats, which he had hid before quitting 
Servia, and with which he now designed to 
retire into Russia. ‘The friend, however, 
in whom he trusted, was either weak or 
wicked enough to denounce him to the 
Pacha of Belgrade, who immediately came 
to Semendria with an escort of Janissaries, 
arrested Georges, and also a Greek who 
accompanied him, made them be behead- 
ed, and sent their heads to Constantinople. 


“~ * peace with all its neighbours. On the Per- © The plague has been raging in a very 
= 4 sian frontier the army of observation has alarming degree at Constantinople. The 
_ q been considerably diminished; the force hospitals are said to be filled; and the in- 
_ 4 still kept up being merely sufficient to re- terpreter of the Grand Seignor has been in- 
— 4 press the incursions of the wandering tribes fected by one of his’ domestics. The in- 
of Caucasus. ‘The differences with the  telligence from Sniyrna and Candia, with 
A ail 4a Turks are likely also to be soon composed, respect to the progress of the contagion in 

te af and an important negociation is spoken of these quarters, is said to be not less dis- 
Be "4 as being on foot at Constantinople, for en- tressing. 

" gaging the Porte to allow the free naviga- © The Turkish capital has also been the 
9 4 tion of the Dardanelles to ships paying a scene of two ing conflagrations. A 
Oderate toll. fire broke out in the city on the 7th July, 

On “a The Emperor Alexander is on the eve which, notwithstanding the presence of the 
our @ of quitting Petersburgh for the lo riod Grand Seignor, and the greatest exertions 
of cighteen months. “His Imperial Majesty made to arrest its destroyed the 

the > _ will pass the winter between the two capi- greater part of that quarter of the city in- 

« -’ tals of Moseow arid Warsaw; after which habited by the Armenians.—And, on the 
, ag he proposes to inspect or traverse the south- 25th of August, one of the powder-mills 
"a, [Ee _—¢™ provinces of his immense dominions. behind the Seven Towers blew up with a 

che : q Much good may result from this journey, tremendous explosion: eight lives were 

| » —_ ifhis Imperial Majesty carries with him the lost. Fortunately the fire did not commu- 
© __ ‘isposition to rectify abuses, and introduce nicate to the magazines of powder, and by 
4 judicious ministration through- prompt exertions its farther ravages were 

out those distant regions. stay 

A conventioti has, it ‘is said, been con- 

“ded, through the intervention of Eng- ASIA. 

“ish land, between the Porte and the See of 

and s Rome, which secures more liberty to the | EAST INDIES. 

evils a Christians established in Turkey. In con- Letters have been received from 

ries, ‘quence of this’ convention, printing. to the May, which communicate the 

Presses have been established at Constan- interesting intelligence, that, since the fall 

tinople, under the direction of an Italian. of fort Hatrass, the British troops had 


Several works in Italian, French, and La- 


a taken eleyen other forts from the. enem 
ing tin, have already been ‘printed. 
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t from the army, had left his coun- 
try entirely at the mercy of the British. 
CHINA. 

Letters, dated the 8th March, are said 
to have been received from Canton, which 
state that the Emperor of China has sent a 
letter to the Prince Regent, requesting that 
no more embassies may be sent to the 
** celestial empire.” It is reported in the 
same letters, that the Anti-English party, 
at the Court of Pekin, have been restored 
to the Emperor's favour, notwithstanding 
> late severe edict of censure against 

em. 


AFRICA. 
EXPEDITION TO THE NIGER. 

It is with extreme regret we have to 
state the death of Captain Campbell, the 
able and zealous commander of this unfor- 
tunate but well-meant endeavour to ex- 
plore the interior of Africa. A letter from 
Sierra Leone, of June 30, states, that in- 
teiligence of the loss had arrived at that 
place a few days before. Captain Campbell 
was reported to have died of a broken heart, 
and the expedition was expected to return. 
The officer in command, who 


had been left at Sierra Leone on account of 


il health, but was recovered, and on his 
way to join the expedition, returned to 
Sierra Leone, on hearing of Captain Camp- 
bell’s death, to consult the Governor upon 
the future conduct of the expedition. A 
dispatch was immediately sent home to 
Lord Bathurst. 
ST HELENA. 

Lord Amherst, who has lately returned 
from his unsuccessful mission to China, on 
his voyage home, touched at St Helena, 
where he had an interview with Bonaparte, 
of which the following interesting particu- 
lars have been published:—Lord Am- 
herst expressed an earnest desire to be 
introduced to Bonaparte, and although 
some obstacles presented themselves in 
the attainment of his object, on account 
of the schism which still subsists between 
Sir Hudson Lowe and Bonaparte, they 
were in due time all removed, and Lord 
Ambherst, together with Captain Maxwell, 
and Mr Lynn, surgeon the Alceste, 
were allowed to wait upon the Great Man, 
(the title generally conferred en Bona 
at St Helena,) and on the 3d July, 
Amherst was ushered into his presence at 
Longwood, whilst Captain Maxwell and 
the surgeon waited in an antichamber. It 
was not long before those officers were de- 
sired to join. There was nothing in the 


his questions were put with his usual ra. 
pidity—indeed, they followed each other in 
such quick successien, that answers could 
only be given to those which appeared most 
marked and important. With his gene- 
ral precision, Bonaparte inquired of the 
officers what stations they filled on board 
of ship. Lynn was the sur- 
eon, he inquired what system of pharmacy 
he pursued ? ** That depends upon cir- 
cumstances,” replied the surgeon. 
hope,”’ rejoined Napoleon, “ it is any 
other than that practised on this island, 
for here we have the same thing over and 
over again—bleeding and calomel for 
ever.” The conversation taking a turn on 
the mission of Lord Amherst to China, his 
Lordship related the cause of its failure, 
which he ascribed to the necessity imposed 
upon him by the rs of smiting the 
ground nine times with his forehead, an in- 
dignity which his Lordship intimated could 
not be submitted to. Bonaparte answered, 
‘* Indeed !—now, had it suited my policy 
to send an ambassador all the way to the 
Emperor of China, I should have instruct- 
ed him to kiss his great toe; and if that 
would not do, he might, if required, have 
kissed a more offensive part, provided my 
object was attained !” 

He protested vehemently against his 
confinement, and said, he knew of no law 
in existence which gave the powers of Ku- 
rope the right of detaining him a prisoner 
on the island of St Helena or elsewhere, 
and strongly urged the propriety of his pre- 
sent situation being taken into considera- 
tion by the crowned heads of Europe. Bo- 
naparte, notwithstanding his disappoint 
ment from that quarter, affects great re- 
liance on the justice and impartiality of the 
Prince Regent of England, when uncon- 
nected with national policy and the influ- 
ence of Ministers; and, with this impres- 
sion on his mind, he expressed an anxious 
wish that Lord Amherst. would be the 
bearer of a letter from him to his Royal 
Highness, which had been prepared for 
some time, with the intention of Pans 
it to England. His Lordship undertoo 
the trust required, which he has faithfully 
executed ; but it is supposed no answeT 
will be returned to the letter. 

On inquiry, the officers of the late Al- 
ceste found that Bonaparte can have the 
range of the whole islagd in his sg of 
riding, driving, or walking, provided 1 
will allow a British officer to attend him in 
his excursions ; but this he objects to. As 
it is, he may extend his walks or rides 
about twelve miles ; but, then he_ is liable 
to meet, in his. perambulations, British 
centinels at various points who never fail 
to present arms to hi Madame Ber- 
trand was seen by the British officers; and 
the impression made upon them was, that 
she was a very handsome and clever woma® 
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UNITED STATES. 

From the latest papers received from the 
United States, we learn that the President 
prosecutes his tour of military and mari- 
time inspection upon the frontier, and that 
he everywhere receives testimonies of pub- 
lic respect and approbation. On Monday 
evening, the 4th ult. Mr Monroe arrived 
at Sackett’s harbour, the important and 
celebrated post upon the lakes of Canada. 
‘The United States Bank has received a sup- 
ply of 84,000 dollars from Lisbon.—Emi- 
gration from Europe to America prevails, 
against every restraint at home and dis- 
couragement abroad. A Dutch ship arriv- 
ed at Philadelphia, which sailed from Am- 
sterdam with 447 passengers. She lost 50 
of them on her voyage. The emigration 
from Europe was particularly extensive in 
the two last weeks of July. In this short 
interval, there had arrived at New York— 
from England, 649 persons ; Ireland, 581 ; 
Scotland, 137; Wales, 51; and France, 31; 
making in the whole, with additions from 
other quarters, 2285 emigrants. 

‘The celebrated M. Lavalette, it appears, 
has arrived in America. 

‘The negociation relative to the boundary 
between the British colonies in North Ame- 
rica and the United States had not com- 
menced, the British Commissioners not be- 
ing fully prepared for entering upon it ; 
but it is said that the two Governments 
have come to an understanding, that nei- 
ther power is to retain in actual service more 
than two revenue cutters, of two guns each, 
on the Lakes, and that six months’ notice 
is to be given of any intention to augment 
this force on either side. 

A person of the name of Thompson has 
been arraigned at a general sessions of the 
peace for the state of New York, on charges 
for kidnapping negroes for the purpose of 
shipping them to Georgia. Eight of these 
deluded beings were proved to have been 
a and put on board a schooner, 

ut were afterwards rescued by the autho- 
nity of the city of New York. The dealer 
in human beings was found guilty after a 
trial of ten hours. 

A meeting was held at New York by the 
Presbyterians, the Dutch, and other Re- 
formed Churches, on 28th July, to fonma 
society for the support of foreign mission- 
aries, 


BRITISH AMERICA. 

On the 25th of May last, St Andrew's 
Church, lately erected in the city of St 
John, New Brunswick, in connexion with 
the established Church of Scotland, was 
opened for public worship, by an appro- 
reste from er. Doctor 
reorge Burns. A mumerous respect- 
able audience assembled, and several 
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AMERICA. pieces of music were sung, suited to the 


oecasion. The church has since received 
every patronage and encouragement from 
the provincial government, and from all 
classes in that flourishing British colony. 

Advices from Quebec, of the lst August, 
state, that there had arrived there from the 
united kingdom 19 vessels, having 1267 
settlers, besides other passengers. This 
number, it was said, will nearly complete 
3000, received at this fortress, in the 
course of the season. It is the project to 
settle the eastern townships in preference to 
any other part of the two provinces. 

Distressing Fire at Newfoundland.— 
St John's, N. B. June 24.—On Wednes-, 
day the 18th, between 11 and 12 A. M. 
a most destructive fire broke out at Carbo- 
near, on the premises occupied by a per- 
son named Barry; the wind blew a heavy 
gale from the westward, which scattered 

. the flaming fragments like a shower over 
the town. The Methodist chapel (nearly 
half a mile from the spot where it com- 
menced) was in a few moments totally con- 
sumed, from some of the burning matter 
alighting amongst shavings in the church- 
yard. The parsonage-house providentially 
escaped. From the chapel the fire was 
carried half a mile farther, and destroyed a 
house inhabited by Thomas Clark, at Cro- 
ker’s Cove. In the meantime, 15 houses in 
town were totally destroyed. We have 
not heard of any lives being lost. 

PORTUGUESE AMERICA. 

Recent accounts received from the Bra- 
zils state that every thing was tranquil, 
but the effects of the late attempt at revo- 
lution were severely felt. There. was 
scarcely any business doing at Pernambu- 
co, and the greatest distress had been ex- 
perienced for provisions, which had been 
rendered more severe by the number of 
soldiers that had been detached to suppress 
the late insurrection. 

The intelli from Rio de Janeiro 
mentions the death of the Count de Barca, 
chief minister of the king, which has led 
to the appointment of the following new 
administration: Thomas Anthonio de Vil- 
la Nova, Prime Minister ; Count Palmella, 
now Ambassador at the Court of London, 
Minister for the Foreign and War jo 
ment ; Count Dos Arcos, (Governor of Ba- 
hia.) Minister of Marine ; M. Bezzero, the 


Department of the Treasury. 


SPANISH AMERICA. 

_ ‘The accounts from some parts of this 
vast empire are i ; but in ge- 
neral less favourable to the cause of the in- 

ts than they have been for some 
time past. In the Caraccas they certainly 
appear to be losing ground, and one ac- 
count states that Morillo, the Royalist ge- 


‘eral, has regairiéd possession of the island 
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of Margaretta. There are other rumours 
of the defeat of Bolivar, and the dispersion 
of Brion’s on the Oronooko ; but 
they seem to rest on doubtful authority. 

General M‘Gregor’s situation in Amelia 
Island is represented as very critical. His 
adherents, it is said, are too few to attempt 
any enterprise of importance. A circum- 
stance is stated, however, in the American 

pers, which shews that great confidence 
1s placed in his ultimate success. While 
in the United States, it is said that 

M‘Gregor obtained part of his supplies by 
mortgaging 44,000 acres of land in Flori- 
da, when it should be conquered ; and that 
on this contingency he actually obtained 
220,000 dollars. 

The situation of General Mina, in Mexi- 
co, say the Spanish papers, is completely 
—— The population are unfriendly 
to his object; and one of the insurgent 
leaders has gone over to the royalists with 
2000 troops, on condition of receiving the 
King’s pardon.-—Notwithstanding these 
statements, however, recent advices from 
Vera Cruz mention that Mina was march- 
ing me that place in considerable force ; 
and that his approach had excited much 
alarm there. 

_ Advices from Buenos Ayres, to the 16th 
June, state, that General San Martin had 
concentrated his forces in Chili, and march- 
ed against the town of Conception and the 
fortress of ‘Tal a. It is stated that 
the contributions levied by King Ferdinand 
had become so excessive, as to produce, 
even among the old Spaniards, a general 
determination to emigtate. Those who had 
tangible p were leaving Lima quick- 
ly. *¢ If they are good royalists,” says 

e account, ** they are heavily assessed, 
because they are su willing to make 

t sacrifices ; and, if they are Americans, 

e demands are , in order to prove 

that they are not insurgents.” 
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Board of Trade in London, by the mer. 
chants of Kingston, in Jamaica, on the 
state of the trade between that port and the 
Spanish colonies, which is in many 

deserving of attention. It states, that, since 
these colonies have been thrown open to 
the British flag, the trade with them has 
multiplied beyond all expectation ; that up- 
wards of ten millions Sterling of British 


‘manufactures have already been introduced 


among a numerous, but almost unknown 
people ; and that, being now familiarized 
to their use, there is every reason to believe 
that the increase of consumption would be 
incalculable, were the intercourse to be kept 
free from interruption. The swarm of In- 
surgent privateers which have lately infested 
the South Seas is stated, however, to have 
greatly alarmed the traders, and endanger- 
ed their property ; and a hope is expressed 
that his Majesty’s Government will see fit 
to afford the interests of his subjects that 
protection, by convoy, which is common to 
the trade of outlet and consumption of Bri- 
tish manufactures in these parts of the 
world. 

By a letter from St Kitt’s, of so recent a 
date as the 11th ult. we learn that the face 
of that island has been entirely scorched, 
not a shower of rain having fallen there for 
eight months ! and only half crops are ex- 
pected next year. 

Bermuda gazettes, of the 25th June, 
state, that an infectious disease, — had 
made its appearance at Antigua and Gre- 
nada, had entirely subsided ; and the in- 
tercourse between these islands and Ber- 
muda was consequently restored. 

In consequence of the numerous assassi- 
nations in the month of May at the Ha- 
vannah, there having been nine in one 
night, the Governor issued an order, that 
after dark every negro should carry a light, 
and the guard were ordered to search all 
persons, without distinction, for knives and 
other deadly weapons ; only swords, if ex- 
posed to view by hanging at the side, were 


‘ A memorial has been presented to the allowed to be carried. 


AUGUST. 

Singular Oceurrence.—On Thursday the 
7th, while a carriage was left standing at 
Lasswade, the horses were frightened by a 
boy, and running off, one of them, which 
was blind of an eye, came forcibly in con- 
tact with the parapet of the bridge, and, in 

terror, sprung over. In this situation 
he hung a few moments by the traces, which 
at last giving way, the animal fell into the 
river overhead, but at, reappear- 
ed, and swam to land, with so little injury, 
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as to be able soon after to bring the car- 
riage to Edinburgh. 

Marine Exercise.—There is now fitting 
at Plymouth dock-yard, a machine similar 
to a part of the gun-deck of a man of war, 
having quarters for three pieces of ord- 
nance, and which, when completed, is in- 


tended to be placed in the rear of the Ma- 
Tine-barracks, for the 


of exercising 
the whole division of marines at that port 


‘in the necessary manceuvres of great 
‘for sea-service and, boon ai 
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ent parties are deemed sufficiently skilled 
in this exercise, they are to fire with shot at 
a mark from the battery at Devil’s Point. 

15.——Lord Nelson’s Pillar.—This day, 
the foundation stone of agrand naval pillar to 
be raised to the memory of the gallant Lord 
Nelson, on the South Denes, Yarmouth, 
was laid with much ceremony. We under- 
stand that this splendid monument has been 
contracted for by Mr Francis Braidwood 
of Edinburgh, and is to be built of his 
stone from Collalo, Fifeshire, the quality 
ef which has received the approbation of 
the most eminent architects in Britain. 

Tornado.—On the 12th, the neighbour- 
hood of Aberfeldy was visited by a tre- 
mendous thunder-storm. The lightning 
struck a farmer’s house near the village, 
set fire to the roof, and gave the whole 
steading a shock resembling that of an 
earthquake : it went through the roof in a 
descending angle from the south to the 
north, ignited the roof on the south, and on 
the north made a perforation as if a twelve 
pound shot had gone through it. About 
100 yards east from this, and almost at the 
same time, there was a kind of tornado, 
which swept away or levelled every thing 
that obstructed its course. It carried some 
hay quite out of sight into the air; it cross- 
ed the Tay, carrying a very large sheet of 
the water into the air, and scattering it 
in various directions. In its progress it 
swept from their roots corn, potatoes, and 
shrubbery. 

17.—Dover.—The boats of his Majesty's 
schooner Pioneer were last night along shore 
as usual, to look after smugglers. During 
a gale, one of them was lost off the South 
Foreland ; and out of her crew, of a mid- 
shipman and six men, only one man was 
saved, by swimming to the shore. 

_1b.—Liability of Coachmasters.——At the 
Nottingham Assizes, Barnard v. Simpson. 
The plaintiff, at Nottingham, booked a par- 
cel of lace, valued at L. 151, by defendant's 
coach to Bath, which was stolen or lost. 
The defendant pleaded the notification in 
his office, that he would not be liable for 
goods or parcels of more than five pounds 
value, unless paid for accordingly. In re- 
ply, plaintiff contended he never seen 
the notification, nor was he bound to read 
it if he saw it.—Verdict for the plaintiff, 
damages L. 151. 

Itincrant Preacher—In the course of 
last week, James Duncan, alias Preacher 
Jamic, was twice before the Police Magi- 
strate, Glasgow, for collecting crowds of 
people in the streets. The account which 
he gives of himself is this:—** He was 
born in Dundee, and is a flax-dresser, and 
having attended the Latin class in St An- 
drew’s University, and having an extensive 
memory, he commenced preacher.” He 
“as dismissed, and advised to gain his live- 
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lihood by other means. His collection 
amounted on some occasions to 20s. 
Devices of Smugglers. —A curious seizure 
was made on Friday the 12th at Stonehouse, 
soon after the arrival of a vessel from 
Guernsey. A porter, carrying a bed-stead 
from a shore boat, was met on the beach 
by a Custom-house officer, who, having 
asked the porter to whom it belonged, and 
received rather an unsatisfactory reply, 
thought it right to examine the bed-s 
On doing so, he found that the posts and 
pillars were hollowed out, and contained 
several hundred pounds worth of lace, in- 
geniously concealed under slides. . 
20.—Water Spout.—This day, one of 


these phenomena, commonly known by this 


title, occurred on the mountains H ar~ 
row, or Heckbarley, and Blucklow, adjoin- 


ing the vale of Ennerdale. The atmo- 


sphere being unusually dark, the impend- 
ing clouds burst, discharging the surround- 
ing vapours with incredible fury and noise 


upon their summits, whereby their whole 


surface was covered to a considerable depth 
in one vast sheet or expanse of water, form- 
ing a most singular and picturesque ap- 


‘pearance, and, by its tremendous noise, 


deafening people at about a mile distant. 
Filling the glens of the mountains, it de- 
scended with incredible velocity, till it came 
to a wall adjoining some inclosed ground, 
(which it was said to be level with,) and 
burst it in two places. It descended rapid- 
ly into the vale below it; inundated and 
filled with gravel a quantity of hay ground, 
and finally discharged itself into the river 
Eden, which it raised to an astonishing 
height. 

Mutiny on board the Chapman Convict 
Ship.—A letter from a gentleman who sail- 


ed in this vessel from Cork, dated at sea, . 


26th May last, in lat. 36. 46. south, long. 
18. states, that the convicts attempted se- 
veral times to effect a rising in the ship, 
but were always put down by force, and 
each time obliged to be fired on, by which 
12 were killed or died of their wounds, and 
also three of the crew who joined the muti- 
neers. 
 21.—In April 1816, twenty-three watches 
were abstracted from the shop of Mr Wal- 
lace, jeweller in Ayr. Every exertion was 
made to discover the robbers, but without 
effect. Last week, the Lady Hill of Ayr, 
on her passage from Dublin, was = gp 
Loch Ryan by contrary winds; and, on 
being prehéulad by the Custom-house of- 
starch was found in 
belonging to one of the sailors, 
of the name of Hamilton. In a concealed 
part of another chest, nging to this 
man, were found ten watches, of such an 


ey were not fairly come by. The man 
was apprehended, and, having made a full 
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disclosure of his guilt, was committed for 
trial. 


day, in the Police Court, Edinburgh, a 
lady on the South Bridge preferred’ a sin- 
r charge person possessing 
ae the near her residence, namely, for 
basping a cock, which annoyed the com- 
iner by its crowing. Being nonsuited 
in this, she preferred another equally lu- 
dicrous. The defendant had a cow in his 
byre, which, by its constant lowing, very 
much disturbed the complainer, particular- 
jy on the Sunday mornings. This 
of course, met with the same fate as the 
preceding ; and both afforded much amuse- 
ment to the Court and audience. 
25.—Gas Lights in Dundee.—The work- 
of Mr Small, tinsmith, on the north 
side of the High Street, Dundee, has for 
some time been lighted up by a gas appa- 
ratus of his own construction. Lately he 
has extended it to some parts of Morren’s 
Inn; and last week it was farther extend. 
ed to the shop of Mr Robert Donaldson, 
bookseller. The same cleanly, beautiful, 
and econemical light, is soon to be supplied 
= several other shops in the neighbour- 
ood. 
27.—Remarkable Incident.—Y esterday 
afternoon, the Cowgate, Edinburgh, was 
flooded the whole extent of the street, by a 
violent shower, which was aecompanied with 
thunder. At the foot of it, the grating of 
a common sewer was lifted to let off the 
water. A boy, about nine years old, was 
caught by the current, and swept into the 
sewer. e mother beheld the accident, 
and felt all the agony of despair. All hope 
seemed lost ; when a countryman, driving 
a flock of lambs, came up, and learning 
the circumstance, borrowed an umbrella 
from one of the byestanders, and descended 
into the sewer. The boy had recovered 
himself while in the sewer ; and, attracted 
by the voice of the countryman, laid hold 
on the hook-end of the umbrella, by which 
he was drawn towards his deliverer, who 
produced him alive to the overjoyed mo- 


- ther, and the astonished spectators; after 


he had been upwards of twenty minutes in 
the sewer.—At the west end of Queen 
Street, also, the water ran with such rapi- 
ity and force, that the drain could not re- 
ceive it, so that it forced its way through 
the —_ poe the Earl of Moray’s pleasure 
ground, thereby undermining -the para 
wall, which at gave 
yards of it falling with great force into 
the policy, the stones and railing injuring 
the shrubbery considerably. Part of the 
street was likewise carried away. 
Mallison’s Life Preserver.—In order to 
ascertain the service which might be de- 
rived by the introduction of this invention 
into the British army, some experiments 
were recently made oe by order 


same peri 
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of the Commander in Chief. Among oth 

a man was selected who could 
carried into deep water, and left to himself. 
In a few minutes after, obtaining confi- 
dence, he swam across the piece of water, 
about ninety yards, and back, nearly as 
well as the best swimmer ; thus decidedly 
proving the security afforded by this simple 
invention. To show the utility of such an 
article, it is sufficient to mention, that, by 
the official returns, out of 5511 men em- 
barked for foreign service, 1702, or nearly 
one-third, oe through the transports 
being wrecked, in the course of two years 
and a half. 

28.—Cast Iron Causeways.—This im- 
provement, which has been adopted in 
some parts of London and other it 
is now in contemplation to introduce into 
Edinburgh ; and a part of North College 
Street has been laid with blocks of cast 
iron, by way of experiment. 

29.--Golfing.-A few sons of Caledonia, 
visitors at Brighton, are establishing a Golf 
Club. The Downs in the neighbourhood 
are admirably adapted for this elegant, 
cheerful, and healthy amusement; chalk 
pits, and various other interruptions, suffi- 
ciently exercise the science of the players, 
while the salubrity of the air, extensive 
sea-view, and refreshing breezes, add great- 
ly to the pleasure of the game. ; 

30.—Shooting.—The Earl of Fife has 
been. entertaining a party of gentlemen at 
his shodting lodge in Mar Forest. The 
party consisted of Sir John Hope, Generat 
Duff, Mr Heathcote, Mr H. Heathcote, 
Mr Balfour, Sir R. Sutton, and Mr Hay. 
Notwithstanding the unfavourable state of 
the weather, it having rained almost inces- 
santly, the list of slaughter during the first 
week, besides red deer, roe, and ptarma- 
gan, amounted to 821 brace of grouse; 4 
number, we believe, unparalleled in the 
annals of sporting. 

Salmon Fishing.—N otwithstanding a late 
decision of the Court of Session, prohibit- 
ing the catching of salmon in the river Tay 
by means of pm, Beebo the salmon fishings 
of ne ar were last week let at the year- 
ly rent of £1105. Before the late prohi- 
bition, these fishings brought about £2100. 

Port of Leith.—Such an immense num- 
ber of vessels from various quarters have 
arrived at Leith within these few days, that 
the harbour is crowded to an excess per- 
haps seldom before witnessed. As a proof 
of the great increase of the trade of this port, 
no less than 480 vessels have already ar- 
rived this year, with cargoes from fgre 
ports, being 261 more than last year at 
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1.— The Esquimaux.—This singular cha- 
racter, whose dexterous achievements af- 
forded such amusement to the public twelve 
months ago, has again returned to Leith 
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with Captain Newton. Upon revisiting his strates, to consider of the embarrassed 


native country, he with much sor- 
row that his sister, who loved him with the 
most unteigned affection, thinking him 
dead, had died of a broken heart. During 
his residence there, the natives were con- 
tinually flocking around him, and would sit 
tur hours together, listening with the great- 
est astonishment, while he would relate, in 
his native simplicity, the wonders he had 
witnessed in this country. 

Eurthquakes.—On the 7th ult. at twenty 
minutes past eight A. M. a slight shock of 
an earthquake was felt at Inverness; and 
again, yesterda morning, a smart shock 
was experie in the same quarter. This 
last is the fifth since August last year. 
Like some of the others latterly felt, the 
concussion was more violent im the dis- 
tricts of Urquhart, Aird, &c. to the west- 
ward of Jnverness. 

Masonry.—On Thursday the 28th ult. a 
general meeting of the Royal Arch Chap- 
ters in Scotland was held in St John’s 
Chapel, Edinburgh, for the purpose of con- 
stituting a Supreme Grand Chapter of this 
masonic degree in Scotland, which was 
done with all due form and ceremony. 
The meeting was most respectable and nu- 
merous ; and the representatives of thirty- 
jour Chapters from various parts of the 
country gave their aid and attendance on 
ihe occasion. 

Barbarous Murder.——At-the late Assizes 
at Castlebar, in Ireland, Mary M‘Keal and 
Anthony Shevlane were convicted ef the 
murder of Shevlane’s wife, at Erris, in 
June 1815. The principal evidence was a 
child of Shevlane’s, aged about eight years, 
who was not six years old when the mur- 
Jer was committed, and was hitherto deem- 
vil too young to be examined in a Court of 
Justice. 

4.—Loss of a Herring-boat—Two of 
he Newhaven herring boats, arrived from 
Caithness late last night, state that a boat 
trom Co¢kenzie was Jost .in a heavy gale of 
winil about eight or ten days ago off that 
coast. There were five persons in her when 
she went down; but the sea ran too high for 
those who witnessed the distressing scene 
to render them the least assistance. The 
boat almost immediately righted, and was 
driven on shore. Four of the unfortunate 
sufferers belong to one family, said to be a 
father, two sons, and a-grandson, all of the 
name of Denaldson. 

Fruit Crop.—The extensive orchards of 


Cambusnethan, to Robert .Leck- 
hart, Esq.» this year-only L. 61, 10s. 
the least sum have brought since'the 


state of the burgh’s funds, when the latter 
peapeeed the application to Parliament, for 
eave to bring in a bill, to im a smal] 
annual assessment, for the liquidation of 
the debt ; and on condition of this being 
acceded to by the burgesses, the magistrates 
farther proposed to sanction and support a 
certain change in the set of the burgh, and 
in the manner of exhibiting and passing 
the public accounts. These propositions 
were ordered to be circulated among the 
burgesses, and to be taken into considéra- 
tion on a future day. 

6.—Jivenile Depravity—The following 
case was exhibited this week in the Police 
Court, Edinburgh :—A girl, not exceeding 
twelve years of age, was put to the bar, 
charged with wandering about the streets 
at night, and having no fixed place of 
abode. The father, a poor labouring man, 
attended, and gave a most distressing ac- 
count of her. He stated that every at- 
tempt to make her lead a life of industry 
had failed; he had locked her up in the 
closest eonfinement, but upon one occa- 
sion, she had been unguardedly sent to the 
well for water, when she absconded, and? 
was heard no more.of until found wander- 
ing betwixt Canterbury and Dover; that a 
gentleman had taken her into his family at 
Dover, from whence she again 
and was found wandering in London ; that, 
upon receiving her he, the father, 
had taken every care to at home; 
till, about six weeks ago, having beg- 
ged hard to be taken to church, he indul- 
ged her, but in going in at the church 
door, she again gave him the slip, and he 
never saw her or heard any thing of her, 
until now he saw her at the bar. 

Rape and Robbery.—Yesterday, in the 
High Court of Justiciary, Bernard and 
Hugh M‘ilvogue, and Patrick M‘Cristal, 
were convicted of breaking into and robbing 
the house of \Robert.Morris, farmer, near 
Greenock, in March last, binding Mr Mor- 
ris, and committing rape on Janet Craw- 
ford, his:sister-in-law, and Mary Black, his 
servant. ‘They were sentenced to be hang- 
ed.at Greenock on the 10th October next. 
- Canal from the British to .the Irish Sea, 
—On.the 29th ult..a meeting of the coun- 
ty of Northumberland was held at New- 


eastle, when ‘it .was resolved to ly to 


Parliament next .session,.for a bill for cut- 
tipg a canal from Lemington to Haydon 
Bridge, keeping in view its.ultimate exten- 
sian to the Solway Frith. Upwards .of 
L. 1000 was subscribed at the meeting. — 
t the Lancaster. a special 
was ‘appointed to'try the Blanketeers, 
as they were called, fram Manchester. 
the. for” the 
and said, That it was not 
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the defendants. At the time the charge 
was preferred, Manchester was much agi- 
tated ; but tranquillity now prevailed 
throughout the county, and a new tone and 
order of things had arisen. That his Ma- 
jesty’s government, therefore, never de- 
sirous to prosecute any of the King’s sub- 
jects, but in cases where the public safety 
demanded it, thought it unnecessary to press 
any thing against the defendants under the 
present circumstances, and therefore he, 
Mr Topping, should offer no evidence.” — 
‘The defendants were accordingly acquitted. 

Child-Stealing. —Janet Douglas was this 
day found guilty in the High Court of 
Justiciary of child-stealing. She had car- 
ried away from Edinburgh a girl about 
three years of age on the 12th May last, 
and being pursued by the child’s father, 
was found near Dunfermline on the 14th. 
Sentenced to be hanged at Edinburgh on 
15th October. 

Homicide.—Same day Robert Reid, the 
associate of Rae in the cruel treatment of 
the little sweep-boy Fraser, {noticed at p. 
578, in our Number for July,) was found 
guilty of culpable homicide, and sentenced 
to seven years transportation. 

Moutrose.—We have very singular plea- 
sure in communicating to the public the 
successful issue of the labours of our citi- 
zens, and their committee, for a renovated 
constitution of burgh government. The 
Lord Advocate has acceded to the desires 
of the community, and has prepared his 
report accordingly for the Privy Council, 
who, it is confidently expected, will con- 
firm his Lordship’s recommendation, and 
will appoint the first day of October for a 
poll election, in terms of his Lordship’s re- 

rt.— Montrose ‘Review. 

1L.—Wilfil Pire-raising —At the Ayr 
Circuit Court, Margaret Crossan was this 
day convicted of setting fire to a barn, byre, 
stable, and stack-yard, at Carsegowan, 
Wigtonshire, in May last, by which the 
greater part of the premises were consum- 
ed, and particularly twelve cows, a bull, 
and three calves, in the byre. It appear- 
ed from the evidence that her motive was 
malice against Mr Mackean, the proprie- 
tor, who had threatened to put her out of 
her house. She was sentenced to be exe- 
cuted. 

Wire Bridge—Among the numerous 
objects of curiosity which attract the atten. 
tion of oy oe on the pastoral banks of 
the Tweed, there are few more worthy of 
notice than a wire bridge lately thrown 
over that river, at King’s M about 
a mile below Peebles, by Sir John Hay, 
Baronet. The of the bridge is a- 
bout 135 feet, the span 110; it is sup- 
ported by cast iron pi 
butments, and is 
tion; the road a half 
road, and ten feet from the surface of the 
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water. It is a light and elegant structure, 
and the workmanship has been executed in 
a very masterly style, by Mr Brown, of the 
house of Redpath and Brown, ironmongers, 
Edinburgh. 

2.— Civic Rewards.—Y esterday the 
Lord Provost and Council of Edinburgh 
unanimously voted a piece of plate, value 
fifty guineas, to Alexander Henderson, 1. 
first Bailie of the city, in testimony of their 
sense of his general active conduct as a 
Magistrate ; but in particular for the able 
and gentlemanly manner in which Mr 
Henderson discharged the duties of Chief 
Magistrate, while the Lord Provost was 
necessarily absent attending to the interest 
of the city in London. Also a piece of 
plate, value one hundred guineas, to Ro- 
bert Johnston, Esq. Lord Dean of Guild 
of the city, as a mark of the respect which 
they entertain of the unremitting attention 
he has paid to the various duties of his of- 
fice, and for his«zealous and never-ceasing 
efforts to promote the imprevement and 
good of the city. 

13.—Inhumanity reproved.—This fore- 
noon, a boy playing on some rocks near 
Grantoun, on the Frith of Forth, was sur- 
rounded by the tide, and in imminent pe- 
ril; which being observed by some gentle- 
men accidentally passing, they applied to 
a carter near them for the use of his horse, 
which the fellow inhumanly refused. Some 
masons working near the spot, coming up, 
the party without ceremony took the horse 
from the cart without its owner's permis- 
sion, and one of the masons having mount- 
ed it, relieved the boy from his perilous 
situation. The result afforded a reproof to 
the carter more keen than any language of 
reproach or indignation could have convey- 
ed—the boy, for whose rescue from death 
he had refused the use of his herse, proved 
to be his own son ! 

18.— Improvements in Edinburgh— 
Creech’s Tand, in the High Street, was 
some weeks ago completely levelled with 
the ground; and yesterday the old jail, 
the only part of the old Luckenbooths re- 
maining, was begun to be demolished. 
The criminal prisoners were removed orf 
Monday to the new jail on the Caltonhill, 
and the debtors, 12 in number, were li- 
berated on Tuesday; their debts having 
been generously paid by a subscription 
among The old jail 
erected in , but it is supposed 
it was older, as the east and wat abies 
were erected at different times. It was 
originally destined for the accommodation of 
Parliament, and the courts of justice, and 
also the confinement of debtors and crimi- 
nals; but ‘since 1640, after the Parlia- 
ment-house was built, it has been used 
solely as a jail. ; 

Fever in Ireland.—For several 
past a most alarming typhus fever has bees 
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raging in Ireland ; scarcely any part of the 
country being free from it. This wide and 
rapid extension of the disease has been ef. 
fected by hordes of beggars traversing the 
island in every direction ; who, pressed by 
famine, rush into every house the aspect 
of which affords the hope of relief, and the 
same breath that thanks the owner for his 
charity, blasts the hand that bestows it, 
and spreads desolation through his family. 
—We have noticed in our obituary the 
death of Judge Osborne, and several other 
gentlemen of worth and talents, who have 
fallen victims to this malady ; but we are 
glad to observe, from the latest Irish papers, 
that its virulence has considerably abated. 


CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

On Tuesday last, the 9th of September, 
a quarterly meeting of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society was held in the 
hall of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Kdinburgh, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Wanyss in the Chair. The following re- 
port from the Council was read to the So- 
elety 

[teport to the Caledonian Horticultural So- 
ciety, respecting the intended Survey of 
the present state of Horticulture in Hol- 
land, Flanders, and the North of France. 
September 9, 1817. 

Your Council have the satisfaction of be- 
ing able to inform you, that the horticul- 
tural survey of the Netherlands, which was 
recommended to the society two years ago, 
by Sir John Sinclair, is now carrying into 
execution. 

The subscription which was set on foot 
some months ago, for raising one hundred 
guineas, with the view of defraying the un- 
avoidable expence of this survey, had made 
such progress, that your council had no 
hesitation in making an offer of that sum 
to three gentlemen, who were, in their opi- 
hion, in every respect well qualified for the 
eflice, to assist in defraying their necessary 
expences. 

The three gentlemen, who, at our re- 
quest, have undertaken this important du- 
q arg, first, Mr Patrick Neill, secretary to 

€ society, whom we consider as one of 
the most distinguished scientific gardeners 
among the class of amateurs in Britain, and 
whose excellent writings on horticultural 
subjects do him very great honour. ‘The 
second is Mr James M‘Donald, who has 
been for many years er to his Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch, at Dalkeith Park, 
= who has enriched your memoirs 

y useful practical observations, - 
cularly on the culture of 
onions, and other culinary vegetables, and 

Who is justly esteemed one of the best prac- 

tical gardeners in Scotland. And tlie 

third is Mr John Hay, who has for several 
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years past been much distinguished as 
having furnished plans for the best new 
gardens, which have lately been formed in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, particu- 
larly that of Preston-hall, formed by the 
late Sir John Callender; that at Calder- 
house, where much was done, by our sin- 
cerely lamented fellow member, the late 
Lord Torphichen; and that at Dalmeny 
Park, the seat of the Earl of Roseberry, 
where a garden is at present forming in a 
style that will do honour to Scotland. Mr 
Hay is also favourably known to you, by 
the plan which he lately presented to our 
society, for an experimental garden at 
Edinburgh, and for which our gold medal 
was deservedly awarded to him. 

From three such intelligent and discern- 
ing surveyors, your council cannot help 
entertaining very sanguine expectations. It 
is indeed true, that, of late, horticulture, as 
well as agriculture, has made a more rapid 
progress in Scotland than perhaps in any 
other nation in Europe. But, for the com- 
mencement of our knowledge in gardening, 
we were much indebted to our continental 
neighbours, and particularly to the Dutch. 
Not many centuries have elapsed, since, 
from them, we derived not only our best 
seeds, roots, and fruits, but even some of 
our most common esculent vegetables. 
History informs us, that in the days of 
Malcom Canmore, who reigned in Scot- 
land about the end of the eleventh century, 
even the common garden lettuce, which 
then appeared only as a rare dainty on the 
royal table, was entirely imported from 


Holland, and was not at that time culti- 


vated in Scotland. 

Since that period, indeed, such has been 
the progress of horticulture in Scotland, 
that we can now produce from gardens m 
the environs of Edinburgh, a dessert of 
fruits, which, for variety of kind, and 
delicacy of flavour, cannot be excelled, 
and, perhaps, hardly equalled on the face 
of the globe. This, your annual festival 
of Pomona has repeatedly demonstrated ; 
and we confidently trust, that, notwithstand- 
ing the present backward season, the com~- 
petition of this et will afford additional 
proof of the skill of our operative garden- 
ers. 


Great, however, as our progress has 
been, much yet remains to be discovered, 
for in arts and sciences human invention 
has no bounds ; and by the intelligent and 

iscerning philosopher, useful discoveries 
have often been derived from observing the 
procedure even of the most ignorant la- 


tain from the present horticultural survey 
of the Nether 
men, whom they have induced to under~ 
take this survey, are not unequal to the 
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task anid tlie kingdom of Scotlund does 
not, perhaps, at present, contain three men 
better qualified for such an undertaking, 
We confidently trust, that no horticultural 
knowledge worth importing, from improved 
earictics of the most common culinary ve- 
getables, to plans of orchards, gardens, and 
eomservatories, on the most extended scale, 
Will escape their discernment. We are 
not, therefore, without hopes, tliat this 
survey will do honour to our society, and 
be materially beneficial to Scotland. Nay, 
we even flatter ourselves with the e 

tion, that by the publication of future 
volumes of the memoirs of our society, the 
benefits resulting from it may in some de- 
gree be exwahed to every corner of the ci- 
vilized world. 

Your council regret much, that the state 
of our funds does not permit us to bestow 
even an adequate pecuniary iudemnifica- 
tion on those gentlemen who have under- 
taken this important mission. All we 
have hitherto been allowed to offér them is 
one hundred guineas, to aid in defraying 
their necessary expences. This sum we 
were authorized by a former meeting to 
offer, for the expence of two of our mem- 
bers; but, as three gentlemen have, at 


Sept. 
our est, engaged in this survey, we 
in defraying the charges e journey; 
and, that a subscription 
single guinea each, ftom such of our mem- 
bers as = wish to encourage this under. 
taking, wi to cover that 
experice, wit in atty degree encroachi 
ths ordinary finds of the society, mi 
ready pledged for other useftil purposes. 
We cannot conclude this tt with. 
out mentioning to the society, the very li- 
beral conduct of his Grace the Duke of 
Buccleuch on this occasion, both by the 
manner in which he has granted leave of 
absence to Mr M‘Donald, and by the in- 
troductions which he has furnished to the 


_ contihent, for promoting the success of our 


survey. 

Respecting the progress made by our 
surveyors, we can only at present inform 
the society, that they were safely landed at 
Ostend soon after leaving Edinburgh ; and, 
we trust, that at our next quarterly meet- 
ing, they will be present in this room, to 
give you a report of the success with which 
their survey has been attended. 


— 
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Acta passed in the 57th Year of the Reign of George LIL. or in the Fifth Session of the 
Fifth Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


Cam X. To regulate the Vessels carry- 
ing Passengers from the United Kingdom 
to certuin of his Majesty's Colonies in North 
17. 

From and after the passing of this act, no 
ship or vessel shall sail with passengers 
from any port or place in the United 
Kingdom to any port or place in Upper or 
Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Cape Breton, or Prince EKdward’s 
Island, unless the master or other person 
having or taking the charge or command of 
every cet or vessel, and the owner or 
owners » Shall, before the sailing of 
such ship or vessel from any port or place 
as aforesaid, enter into security by bond 
to his Majesty, his heirs and successors, in 
the penalty of five hundred pounds, with 
candition there shall not be taken on 
board any such ship or vessel any more 
than are hereinafter per- 

d and allowed, and that every passen- 
ger, if alive, shali be landed at the or 
place to which such passenger shall, have 
contracted to be conveyed: amd the master 
et other person having or taking the charge 


or command of such ship or vessel, pre- 
vious to his leaving the said port, shall and 
is hereby required to deliver to the said 
collector and comptroller or other principal 
officer of his Majesty's. customs at-the said 
port, a list containing the number of the 
said passengers, with their names, ages, and 
descriptions, and the places to which they 
are to be respectively conveyed ; — 
the arrival of such ship or vessel at either 
of the aforesaid colonies, the said master or 
other person, having or taking the charge 
liver the aforesaid copy of the list to the 
governor of such place or other person act- 
ing for him, or to the naval officer or chief 
officer of the customs at the port of arrival, 
or to the nearest justice af the pence, whe 
shall be required to examine the passen- 
arri 


P taking more passengers than 
Passengers to be according 


apportioned 
to the of the vessel in the 
tion of or of thee 
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der fourteen years of age, for every one 
- and a half of the A a. of such. ship 
or vessel. 

Every such ship or vessel shall be fur- 
nished, at the time of her departure to com- 
mence the voyage, with at least twelveweeks’ 
supply of good and whelesome water, so as 
to furnish a supply of five pints of water 
per day for es such passenger exclusive 
of the crew 5 the said supply of water 
shall be stowed below the deck; and every 
such ship or vessel shall also be furnished 
with such a supply of provisions as will af- 
ford an allowance tor every such passenger, 
exclusive of the crew, during the said 
period of twelve weeks, of one pound of 
bread or biscuit, and one pound of beef, 
or three quarters of a pound of pork, per 
day, and also two paved of flour, three 
pounds of oatmeal, or three pounds of 
or pearl barley, and half a fine of ~— 
weekly ; the weekly allowance to commence 
on the day the vessel puts to sea. 

The master or other person having or 
taking the charge or command of any ship 
or vessel failing to give out the allowance 
of provisions and water herein-before speci- 
fied, shall forfeit the sum of ten pounds of 
lawful money for each and every such ne- 
glect and omission. 

Abstract of Act to be exposed in the ves- 
sel, on penalty of L. 10. 
red under this act, shall and may be re- 
covered in a summary way, on the oath of 
one or more witness or witnesses, before any 
one or more of his Majesty’s justice or jus- 
tices of the 

Cap. XI. To facilitate the Progress of 
Business in the Court of King’s Bench in 
Westminster Hall.—March 17. 

It shall and may be lawful for any one 
of the judges, of the Court of King’s Bench 
at Westminster, when occasion shall so re- 
quire, to sit apart from the other judges of 
the same Court, in some place in or near 
to Westminster Hall, for the. business of 
adding and justifying special bail in causes 
depending in the same Court, whilst others 
of the judges of the same Court are at the 


same time p in the dispatch of 
the other business of the same Court in 
bank, in its usual place of sitting. 


Cap. XLL For punishing Mutiny and 
Desertion ; and for the better Payment 


‘The number of forces are to be 121,035. 


turning before expiration of the term limit- 
ed shall suffer death.-A deserter enlist- 


ed for a limited term may be sentenced 
to serve for life, &c. and be adjudged to 
other forfeitures. —Persons receiving enlist- 
ing money deemed to be enlisted.—But, 


when and as often as any person or 
shall be enlisted as a.coblier or soldiecs in 
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his Majesty's land service, he or they shall, 
within four days, but not sooner than 
twenty-four hours, after such enlisting re- 
spectively, be carried or go with some oflicer, 
non-commissioned oflicer, or private soldier, 
belonging to the recruiting party by which 
he shall be enlisted, or with the person em- 
ae on the recruiting service with whom 

shall have enlisted, before some justice 
of the peace of any county, riding, city, or 
place, or chief magistrate of any city, or 
town corporate residing or being next to 
or in the vicinity of the place, and acting 
for the division or district where such per- 
son or persons shall have been enlisted, 
and not being an officer in the army, and 
before such justice or chict magistrate he 
or they shail be at liberty to declare his 
or their dissent to such enlisting ; and, upon 
such declaration, ang returning the enlist- 
ing money, and also each person so disseut~ 
ing paying the sum of twenty shillings for 
the charges expended or laid out upon him, 
together with such full rate allowed by law 
for the subsistence or diet and small beer 
furnished to such recruit subsequent to the 
period of his having been enlisted, such 
person or persons so-enlisting shall be forth- 
with discharged and set at liberty in the 
presence of such justice or chief magistrate. 

Car. XLIL For the regulating of his 
Majesty's Royal Marine Forces while on 
Shore.—Mareh 21. 

Cap. XIV. To indemnify such Persons 
in the United Kingdom as have omitied to 
qualify themselves for Offices and Employ- 
ments, and for cxtending the. Time limited 
jor those purposes respectively, until the 
25th day of March 1818; and to permit 
such Persons in Great Britaim as have 
omitted to make and file affidavits of the 
Execution of Indentures of Clerks to At- 
tornies and Solicitors, to make and file the 
same on or before the first day of Hilary 
Zerm 1818,.—March 21. 

Cap. XV. To continue, until the 5th 
day, of July 1818, an Act of the 46th year 
of his present Majesty for granting an ad- 
ditional Bounty on the Exportation of the 
Silk Manufactures of Great Britain— 
March 21. 

Car. XVI. For raising the Sum of 
Eighteen by Exchequer Bills, for 
the Service of the year 1817.—March 29. 

The Bank of E may advance 
£ 12,000,000 on the credit of this Act, 
notwithstanding the act 5 and 6 Gul. and 


Marie. 

Cap. XVII. To repeal, during the Con- 
tinuance of Peace, so mueh of an Act of the 
Oth year of his present Majesty as te 
the Exportation of Pig and Bar Iron and 
certain Naval Stores, wnless the Pre-emption 


thereof be offered to the Commissioners of his — 


Navy—March 29. 
Car. XVIII. To the heari 


and determining of suits in equity in 
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Majesty's Court of Exchequer at West- 
minster.—March 29. 

On account of the great increase in the 
proceedings on the Common Law side in 
the Court of Exchequer, the Chief Baron 
is empowered to hear and determine suits 
in equity, subject to an appeal to the House 
of Lords. 

Cap. XIX. For the more effectually 
preventing seditious meetings and assem- 
blics ——March 31. 

It is enacted, That no meeting of more 
than 50 persons, except county-meetings, 
be held without notice being given by 
public advertisement, signed by seven 
housekeepers, in the local newspaper, 
tive days before such meeting. Notice 
to be given to the clerk of the peace. Meet- 
ings held without previous notice to be 
deemed unlawful assemblies. Persons con- 
tinuing assembled contrary to this Act to 
the number of 12, and not dispersing in 
one hour after being required to do so by 
proclamation, to be adjudged guilty of fe- 
lony, without benefit of clergy, and to suf- 
ter death. In case of resistance, justices 
are indemnified for the killing or hurting 
of offenders. Sheriffs-depute in Scotland 
have the same powers as magistrates in 
England. 

It is further enacted, That every house, 
&c. In which any public lecture, discourse, 
or debate shall be held, on any subject 
whatever, for the purpose of raising or 
collecting money or any other valuable 
thing from the persons admitted, or to 
which any person shall be admitted by 
ticket or token of any kind, delivered in 
consideration of money, unless savers 
licensed, shall be deemed to be disorderly. 
‘Two justices may license places for lectures, 
discourses, or debates, for any time not ex- 
ceeding one year, for which licence’ one 
shilling, and no more, shall be paid, re- 
vokable at any quarter or general sessions. 


CSept. 


Upon evidence on oath that any place so 
licensed is commonly used for the 

of delivering lectures of a seditious or 
immoral tendency, justices may adjudge 
the licence to be forfeited. Lectures de- 
livered at the universities, inns of court, 
Gresham College, the College of the East 
India Company, or to any socicty or body 
incorporated or established by royal charter, 
or by authority of parliament, are excepted 
from the operation of this act, as well as 
lectures delivered by a schoolmaster to the 
youth under his instruction. Prosecutions 
to be commenced within six months after 
the offences. This act to continue in force 
till the 24th of July 1818. 

It shall not be lawful to convene any 
meeting of more than 50 persons, within 
the distance of one mile from the gate of 
Westminster Hall, except such parts of the 
parish of St Paul’s, Covent Garden, as are 
within that distance, on any day when 
either House of Parliament or the Courts 
of Law are sitting. 

After the passing of this act, all societies 
or clubs calling themselves Spenceans, or 
Spencean Philanthropists, and all other so- 
cieties and clubs professing the same objects 
and doctrines, shall be utterly suppressed 
and prohibited. Societies taking unlawful 
oaths, or electing committees, delegates, 
&c. to be deemed unlawful combinations 
and confederacies within the meaning of 
the Act 39 Geo. IT}. 79 

This Act not to extend to Freemasons’ 
lodges ; nor to declaration approved by two 
justices ; not to. meetings or societies for 
charitable purposes ; nor to Quakers’ meet- 
ings. Licences of public houses where 
unlawful clubs are held to be forfeited. 
Persons not liable to prosecution under 
this act for having been members of any 
club previous to the passing of this act.— 
This Act is not to extend to Ireland, and 
may be repealed or altered this session. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &e. 
I. CIVIL. "out of a naval crown a eubit arm, ho the flag 
\ug. 2.—Lieutenant General Sir John Murray, f @ Rear-Admiral of the Blue, inseribed with the 


Rart. to wear the Royal Sicilian Order of St Janu- 
arius, 

12.—Henry Allen Johnson, Esq. to wear the in- 
signia of the “Military Order of William, bestowed 
by the King of the Netherlands. 

25.—Lieutenant-General F. T. Hammond, to be 
Chief — to the Prince Regent, in room of 
Sir B. Bloomfield, promoted. 

29.—The Right Hon. John Lord Sommers, to 
be Lord Lieutenant of Herefordshire, in room of the 
Ear! of Essex, > 

Rear-Admiral Sir David Milne, in considera- 
tion of his eminent services, to bear the armorial 


_ distinetions following, viz.—A cross moline be 


tween three mullets, a fortified light-house, there. 
on a red flag flying, flanked by a battery of three 
tiers of guns, with a like flag on the dexter, and 
another ery on the sinister; the whole intend- 
ed to represent that part of the works defending 
Algiers, to which his Majesty's ship Impregnable, 
a flag of the said Rear- Admiral, was oppos- 
evi on the ever memorable attack; and for the crest— 


word ‘* Impregnabie.” 

Sept. 4.—The Duke of Northumberland to be 
Vice-Admiral of the county, in room of the late 
Duke his father. | 

5.—The Principal and Professors of the College 
of Glasgow unanimously elected Doctor ‘Thomas 
Thomson, now of London, Lecturer in Chemistry 
in the University. 

1, conferred t egree 0 1), On ® 
James Husband, senior minister of the Associate 
congregation, Dunfermline. 
Member Returned to Parliament. 
Wie w, in the room of the Right Hon. G. 
sonby, 


Aug. Most — 

Marchioness of Stafford have been pleased to make 
the following presentations : 
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» Rev. Alexander Macpherson to the parish 
Pr vacant by the death of the late Mr 
Keith. 5 

, Rev. An Kennedy to the parish of 
Pa vacant by the death of the late Dr Be- 
OTe Rev. Duncan Macgillivray to the parish of 
Lairg, vacant by the translation of Mr Kennedy. 

The Rev. Hugh Mackenzie to the parish of As- 
eynt, vacant by the translation of Mr Macgillivray. 
** ¥5.—'The Prince Regent has been pleased to ap- 

int the Rev. James ‘Thomson, jun. to be assist- 
int and suecessor to the Rev. James Thomson, 
“on. as minister in the parish of Rerrick, in the 
presbytery of Kirkcudbright. 

he Rev. John Palmer, M.A. to the Rectory of 
Peldon, vaeant by the death of the Rev. Jehosa- 
phat Mountain. 

Rev. Win. Ward, of Mile-end, Colchester, to the 
Reetory of Great Horkesley. 

o6,—Mr James M‘Gesch, ordained Minister of 
the Associate Congregation of Minnyhive. 
vg,—Mr William Rogerson, ordained Minister 
of the Associate Congregation of Thornhill. 
s1.—The Right Rev. Dr Walsh, consecrated 
Roman Catholic Bishop of ‘the United Dioceses of 
Waterford and Lismere. 
sept. 9,—Mr George She D rd, ordained Mini- 
ster of the mission of Fort William. 
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Mr James Blythe, ordained Minister of the As- 
sociate Congregation of Urr. 

The Duke of Argyle has appointed, by mandate, 
the Rev. Robert Story, probationer, to be assistant 
and successor to the Rev. George Drummond, 
D.D. Minister of Roseneath, Presbytery of Dum- 

on. 

The Rev. George Addison, lately of Auchter- 
house, admitted by the Presbytery of Dundee to 
the church and parish of Liff and Benvie, vacant 
— death of the late Rev. Dr Thomas Consta+ 


135.—His Grace the Lord Primate of Ireland 
has made the following promotions in the Diocese 
of Armagh: . 

The Rev. William Bisset, Archdeacon of Ross, 
and Rector of Loughgilly, to the Rectory of Kil- 
more, and Chancellorship of St Patrick’s, Armagh, 
vacant wy the death of the Rev. Richard Bourne. 

The Rev. Doctor Stewart, to the Rectory of 
Loughgilly. 

The Rev. Charles Atkinson, to the Rectory of 
and ‘Treasurership of St Patrick’s, Ar- 
magh. 

“Bhe Rev. James Campbell, to-the Rectory and 
Vicarage of Forkill. 

16.—The Lord Chancellor has 
mer Robert Sutton to the Rectory 

ork. 


resented the 
St Michael's, 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Tne striking similarity that has so long been observed between the last and present 
seasons is now, we trust, at an end. Since the commencement of September, a very 
remarkable change has taken place in the state of the weather, and at present has all 
the appearance of being permanent. During the last half of August, there were only six 
days dry throughout; but since the beginning of September, there have been only foar 
days in which any rain fell, and that in very small quantities. Of the 3.566 inches of 
rain stated below, 2.992 inches fell in August, and .574 in September. The tempera- 
ture too has rather improved since the commencement of the month, for though the 
thermometer has occasionally sunk lower during the night, it has almost uniformly 
risen higher during the day than it did in August, so that the mean temperature has 
been on the whole higher. The annual average quantity of rain in this place is from 20 
to 21 inches. In 1616 it amounted to 23.850; but since the commencement of the pre- 
sent year, there has already fallen 21.593, of which 16.451 fell during the four months 
commencing with May. After all, from the present appearance of the weather, there is 
reason to expect that the rain of this year may not far exceed the annual average. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Extracted from the wo kept on the Banks of the Tay, four miles east from 
Perth, Latitude 56° 25', Elevation 185 feet. 


From 17th Aveust to 16th SeEpTEMBER 1817, inclusive. 


Means. Extremes. 

THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, . . 60.921 Greatest heat, Sept. 3d, . . . 69.000 
- temperature, 1OA.M. . 56,422] Highest 10 A. M. Sept. 3d, 64.000 
« 51.421 Lowest ditto, Sept. 4th, . 51.000 
of daily extremes, . 64.335 | Highest 10 P. M. Sept. 16th, - 59.000 
. ith) A. M. and 10 P. M. « 56.921 Lowest ditto, Sept. 4th, . . 44.500 

* + « 4 daily observations, 54.128 
BAROMETER. Inches. 
BAROMETER. Inches. | 10 A. M. Sept. 5th, . + 30.090 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 58) . 29.757 | Lowest ditto, Aug. 26th, ° e . 28.905 
+ + 10P. M. (temp. of mer. 58) . 29.745 Highest 10 P. M. Sept. 14th, 50.050 
- Of both (temp. of mer. 58) . 29.741 | Lowest ditto, Aug. 25th, . . 28.980 
HYGROMETER (LESLIE'S). Degrees. HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of 10 A, M. é 18,968 Highest 10 A. M. August 20th, 52.000 
_8.281 | Lowest ditto, August 24th, . 4.000 
Of both, . «© « 15,624] Highest 10 P. M. August 20th, . 23.000 
ain in Inches, . 5.566 | Lowest ditto, August 25th, . . 0,000 
F aporation in ditto . . . + 1.605 | Greatest rain in 24 hours, August 25th, + 1.120 
gays 18 rainy days, 4, 32 Least ditto, August 27th, 0.010 

- Of meridian, i ne bend reatest mean dail 20th . 

* + from E. of meridian, ‘including . . 23 Least ditto, 6th to 10th Bept. . on 0.058 


General character of the period: first half cloudy and wet; last half dry ang warm, with foggy nightts: 
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1 ae 4 Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Calton-hill. 
N. B.—The Observations are made twice eve the Morning, and eight o'clock 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tue fine weather, which sét in with the commencement of this month, has continued 
with little or no interruption ever since, and a more favourable harvest ‘season, so far as 
it has gone, has seldom occurred in this country. ry has made some progress in 
all the lowlands of Scotland ; and in the higher and later districts, all sorts of grain are 
hastening towards a state of ripeness, and promise to dispel the fears which were so ge- 
nerally entertained at the date of our last Report. In the South, ‘the ‘fields are already 
cleared in the more early situations, and both the quantity and quality of the produce 
are represented as equal to that of good years. Prices have accorilingly continued to 
decline ; and now that new wheat appears in the market, the old, of inferior yarn is 
almost unsaleable.—All other crops Gon also been greatly benefited by the favourable 
change of the weather : Hops, in particular, are found to be much more productive than 
they were expected to be. ‘Potatoes are not only abundant, but of excellent quality, and 
have been selling in the Edinburgh market for.some weeks . much lower than usual 
for the season. It is unders that more than the ordinary breadth of land is at 
present under this crop.—The following article, taken from ‘a contemporary journal, 
we shal] submit'to the consideration of our agricultural readers; and "ft they can con- 
trive to make their potatoes ‘root as well without the stalks as they are said to do in 
France, the discovery (taking it for granted that the experiments are accurately report- 
ed) must be esteemed of very great aera a potatoe crop would thus be ren- 
dlered of nearly five times its present value.—September 22. 


AGRICULTURE EXTRAORDINARY. 


= 
= 


iy: ry The plants cut down are left upon the ‘field eight days, to dry them properly. They 
hg r and two.fett deep, washing the ashes, and evaporating the lye. By this process 
of the salt is acre. The author of 
the expences of cultivation, ‘will produce potatoes 

the value of 225 francs; arid ‘in sal deducting expences ufacturing 
616 francoin all, ‘1041 francs.” 
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Average Prices of Scotland for the Four Weeks immediately preceding 15th August. 
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190 Register —Commercial Report. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


[Sept. 


CoLoNnIAL Propuct.—Sugars.—Since the date of our last Report, the market 
has been lively, and prices improving. Muscovades have been extensively in de. 
mand, and have advanced from 9s, to 10s. per cwt. in the course of the last ten days, 
During the week ending 16th, it is calculated that above 11,500 casks changed han 
The demand for refined goods, both for shipment and speculation, has been extensive, 
and an advance of 2s. to 3s. has been realized. The great advance on raw sugars has 
occasioned the refiners to demand a farther advance, and there are no lumps offering 
under 115s. Of foreign sugars there are scarcely any for sale ; any parcels offering 
would realize prices 2s. to 3s. higher. The aggregate oe of sugar has been taken 
for the four months preceding the 5th instant ; it is 45s, 103d. ; consequently the import 
duty remains at 27s. per cwt. Coffee.—The prices declined 2s. per cwt. last week. Good 
ordinary Havannah 92s. and 93s. ; common quality sold at 89s. and 89s. 6d. which had 
formerly brought 92s. and 93s. Cotton.—There continues to be great speculation in Bengal 
cotton; above 5000 bags were purchased last week, chiefly, it is believed, for re-sale ; the 
prices 12d. to ldd. The imports during August into London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, 
were 35,592 bags, being 1627 bags more than in August last year. The Rum market 
has been heavy, and prices of Leewards 1d. lower ; Jamaica without variation. Tva.—A 
sale commenced at the India House on the 2d, and is not yet finished ; prices have gone 
higher ; the Boheas 1d. ; Congous Id. to 2d.; and Hysons 3d. to dd. Indigo.—There 
are purchasers of last East India parcels, at 1s. per lb. premium on the sale prices ; the 
holders generally are asking 15d. per lb. In Spices there is still no variation in price. 
Tobacco.—There is no general demand. Several orders for export, but limited as to 
price. A cargo of Virginia has been purchased at 51s. per 100 lb. manifest weight. 

EUROPEAN Propuce.—Hemp, Flav, and Tallow.—There has been a great depres- 
sion in the prices of tallow, and the market heavy. The prices of hemp a flax cannot 
be stated at any alteration. //ops.—he prices declined L. 2 to L.3 last week, the 
crop being much greater than was expected. The duty, which had been laid at L. 45,000, 
is now estimated at above L.. 95,000. Brandy and Geneva continue without variation. 

British Manufictures.—We continue to notice, with pleasure, the most cheering re- 
ports from all quarters of every branch of our domestic industry. Most of our work- 
men are now in full employment, and wages are gradually improving. A considerable 
manufacturer, who, in one article alone, paid last year duties to the amount of L. 10,000 
in the ten weeks following the Ist of July, has this year paid in the same period above 
L. 13,600 ; and we have reason to believe that the demand for woollens, linens, and 
cottons, taking them together, has been augmented in at least the same proportion. A 
letter from New York, speaking of the arrival there of an American vessel from Eng- 
land, states, that there was nothing on board but English manufactures and other stuffs. 
The quantity of cotton spun in Scotland this year is supposed to be a tenth more than in 
any former year. During the last three weeks, cotton yarn has advanced in Glasgow 
fully 74 per cent. In short, the iron, woollen, cotton, leather, soap, and candle manu- 
factures, are all increasing ; and almost every loom and factory in the kingdom employs 
more men, or gives them higher wages, than it did six months ago.—September 16. 


Course of Exchange, Sept. 16.—Amsterdam, 38: 0 B. 2 U. Ditto at sight, 37 : 8. 
Agio of the Bank on Holland, 2. Hamburgh, 35: 2:2) U. Paris, 3 days sight, 
24: 40U. Altona, 35: 3:24 U. Dublin, 91. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, L. 4, Os. Od. Foreign 
gold, in bars, L. 4, Os. Od. Silver in bars, standard, L. 0, 5s, 3d. 

Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 94. Cork, Dublin, 
or Belfast, 15s. 9d. to 20s. Hamburgh, 12s. 6d. Madeira, 20s. to 25s. Jamaica, 40s. 

Weekly Prices of the Public Funds from August 18 to September 15, 1817. 


Aug. 18th.) 25th. | Sept. Ist. 8th. 15th. 
Bank stack, 282 282 281 280 — 
3 per cent. reduced, 803 — 
3 per cent. consols, 78) BO} 793 793 793 
4 per cent. consols, 97 
5 per cent. navy ann... 105 1053 105 105} 1055 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann... 783 78} 
India stock,. 23: 231 2304 2294 2294 
bonds,... 122pr. 123pr. 107pr. 60pr. 86pr- 
Exchequer bills, 3jd.-| 32pr. 3ipr. 26pr. 20pr. — 
Consols for acc. 80! 803 803 80 80 
new loan, 6 p. cent} 1033 108 
French 5 per Cents. | O8hfr. | G8fr. 45c. | G8fr. 
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PRICES CURRENT.—SeErt. 13. 


Sucar, Muse. LEITH. Giascow. | Lrvrrpoot. |! per 
B. P. Dry Brown, .. - | 78 @ —!77 @ 81177 @ 80 \cwt. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 80 86 | 81 90 | 81 89 
Fine and very fine, . . 88 96 | — — | 90 94 
Refined, Double Loaves, . . . [155 160 | — aw | om 
Powder ditto, . . . 126 128 | — | 
Single ditto, . . . - 122 124] — 122 |122 126 
Small Lumps, . 118 |114 116 |123 126 
Large ditto, . . + 116 114/115 121 
Crushed Lumps, . . . | 70 72 | 68 70 | 70 71 
British, . . | 40 — | 38 40} 40 
CorFEE, Jamaica, 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 86 93 | 87 93 | 83 90 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 93 106 | 94 105 | 91 108 
Dutch, Triage and very ord. . 72 82 | — — | 76 84 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 86 92)— — | 86 92 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 92 04] — — | 94 105 7 
PimENTO (in Bond), . . 8h 9] 9) 9 94) Ib. 
Spinits, Jamaica Rum, 160.P. | 3s 6d 3s 336 385 3s 7 | gall. 
Geneva, « 310 40]— — | 
Grain Whisky, . . . 70 
Wines, Claret, Ist Growths, . 45 50 | — ow | an — | hhd. 
Portugal Red, . . . | 38 45 | — — | pipe. 
Spanish White, . . | 30 46} — —|— — |butt. 
Teneriffe, 30 35 | — —|— — |pipe. 
Locwoop, Jamaica, . . . £7 £8 |£710 £8 0 |£810 £815 | ton. 
Honduras, « 8 918 0 —|9 0 910 
Campeachy, . . 9 9101.8 0 9 0/910 1010 | 
Fustic, Jamaica, . « 12 13|121013 O 14 0 
Cuba, 16 —|— — 1710 7 
Ixp1GO, Caraceas fine, . . | 98 Gd Ils Gd} 8&6 956) 980 Ils 6 | bb. 
TIMBER, American Pine, . . 20 2 2 3 | foot. 
DittoOak, . . . 46 5 O|— 
4 Christiansand (duties paid), |} 2 2 2 3) — 
Honduras Mahogany, . 1}010 1 8}10 1 1 
St Domingo ditto, . — — 23 0 2 6 
TAR, American, — — | 150 aw | bel 
Archangel, . 19 20) — —j}190 20 
TaLLow, Russia Yellow Candle, | 66 — | 66 — 71 4 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, . . . [£43 £44 — | ton. 
_ Petersburgh Clean, « | 4: —| 4l 42 | 44 
FLax, Riga Thies. and Druj. Rak. | 68 —|— 
Dutch, . «2 | 120] — _ 
Trish, * 52 53 — ery #4. f 
Mats, Archangel, . . |£6 0 £66] — — | 100. 
BRISTLEs, Petersburgh Firsts, 1610 £17 | — — 
Montreal ditto, . . . GAs 66s | 60s 62s | 64s 65s ial ai 
« 52s | 45s 46s | 4780 50s 6 
Om, Whale, | 44s 458 | 45 46 | — |tun.} 
Cod, © © | | — — | Uncertain. 
Topacco, Virginia fine, . - | 10 103} 10h 11)0 O 93) 
middling, 9 94 10;0 6 6) 
CoTToNs, Bowed Georgia, . | — —j{1 8 1 7h 1103 
Sea Island, fine, * « « = == 2 6 2 8 2 6 2 8 
good, | — —1|25 261/23 25 
middling, . 2 22 
Demerara and Berbice, . | — 2 0;110 2 
India, . . ¢ —!110 20)19 110 
Pernambuco, » | 2 2 2 3 
Maranham, |= —(20 24121 221) | 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between August 16 


[Sept, 


and September 15, 1817, extracted from the London Gazette. 


, G. don, t 
Betts, J. T. London, ifying distiller 
Booth, J. and E. spirit dealers 
Booth, G. don, ship-owner 
Bloomfield, J. Commercial Road, plumbet 
Coulter, J. Chatham, pee 
Cozens, W. Kensington, inen-draper 
Daman, T. Teddington, farmer 
Dauncey, J. Baltonsbury, 
Fry, E. London, upholsterer 
Francis, J. Hundson, eorn-factor 
Frisby, R. Leicester, horse-dealer 
Glasson, R. Graisbeck, butter-dealer 
Haynes, M. S. London, wine-dealer 
Hurdis, R. Oxford, cordwainer 
Houghton, H. Warton, dealer 
Hoyles, T. Nottingham, hosier 
James, R. Bailth, iron-mo 


Jackson, W.and W. Kell Shepton-Mallet grocers 
Irwin, T. Chatham, 


Lansdell, J. jun. , farmer 
Lewis, E. bister, farmer 
Mayor, J. London, merchant 


Mereweather, W. Arborfield 

Mallins, J. Emmington Oxford, dealer 

Nichols, ‘T. and J. Ms fow, Birmingham, leather 

Parker, W. Leeds, merchant 

Perkins, J. Coventry, doctor of physic 

Pierce, W. Benthall, potter , 

Parkes, B. Birmingham, wire-worker 

Rankine, D. and J. Wilson, Cambden Town, 


m 
Russell, D. Downham, victualler 
Reeks, W. jun. Wimborne Minster, tanner 
Ripley, J. caster, merchant 
Renton, M. London, saddler 
Spink, H. Westminster, smith 
Shaw, R. H. Liverpool, merchant 
Stead, G, London, cheese-monger 
Taylor, J. Gosport, pawnbroker 
ory, E. Christ-Church, Southampton, grocer 
Tre e, E. Lian » dealer 
Tuckett, P. D. & W. Bristol, wholesale grocers 
Weale, W. Birmingham, brazier 
Withers, J. Bristol, hat-manufacturer 
Yeo, R. Bristol, hat-mianufacturer 


ALPHABETICAL List of SCOTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between August 15 and 
September 15, 1817, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Faston, J. Edinburgh, merchant 
Gillan, J. Peterhead, merchant 
Harvey, T. Glasgow, merchant : 
Hyslop, W. Maxwellton, eorn-merchan' 
Johnston, J. Glasgow, tanner 
Largie, J. Johnshaven, ship-owner 
Oliver, P. New Castletown, ship-owner 
Pringle, A. Coldstream, merchant 
Reid, J. Thurso, writer, &c. 


- Ross, J. Inverness, coal and wood-merchant 


DIVIDENDS. 
Burnett, W. Leith, merchant; 7S Trustee, 
Parliament Stairs, Edinburgh, 10th October 


{ 
Easson, J. wner; 
Millar, jun. merchant, 3d 
‘or 


Keunedy, W. Annan, merchant; by James Ru- 
accountant there, Septem- 


Muirhead, J. merchant; War- 
drop, 44, Argyle Street there, 135th ber 

Petrie, J. Arbroath, merchant; by Alexander 
Mann, merchant there, 14th October 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

August 2. At Berlin, the Princess Wil- 
liam of Prussia, sister-in-law to the King, 
& son. 

3. Her Imperial Highness the Arch- 
duchess Charles of Austria, a son. 

7. At Bowscar, Cumberland, the lady of 
Liecut.-Col. Y » & son and heir. 

12. At his house in London, the lady of 
Count Jules de Polignac, a son. 

15. At Framlington, Norfolk, Mrs Rig- 

igby (the father) is a great-grandfather. 

17. At Caverhills, de ley of James 
Burnett, younger of Barns, a son. 

18, At Linslade House, Bucki 
shire, Lady Jane , a daughter. 

— The lady of the Rev. Sir Charles An- 
ikenay he ly of 

i the Major Mor- 
rison, 7th y y jor 


22. At Rochsoles House, the lady of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gerard of Rochsoles, 


daughter. 

3. At Combermere Abbey, Cheshire, 
Lady Elizabeth Keith Heathcote, a daugh- 
ter, who died two days after. 

— The wife of James Bond, jun. 4 
chairman,’ in Lampard’s Bath, 
three children, two boys and a girl. 

24. At Edinburgh, Mrs Maitland of 
Eccles, a son. 

— At Castle Guthrie, the lady of Tho- 
mas Mylne, Esq. of Mylnefield, a son. 

— The Lady Francis Cole, a son, at the 
house of her father, the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, in Hill Street, London. 

— In George's Square, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Folliott Baugh, a daughter. 

— The lady of Captain Brodie, Royal 


25. The lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Black, a son. 

— At Durie, the lady of C. M. Christie, 
son. 

At Granton Houge, Mra Janine o 


1) 
Ashmead, T. Bristol, haberdasher 
Best. J. Birm ngham, pocket-book maker 
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20. Lady Dunbar, of Boath, a daughter. 
21. The Queen of Spain, a daughter. 
— At Quebec, the lady of Major George 
Henderson, royal engineers, a son. 


1817. Register.— Births—Marriages. 
Granton, a son and heir to her lands of 
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Granton and others. ; 

97, At Burwood House, the Right Hon. 
Lady Lovaine, @ son. 

2%. At Edinburgh, Mrs Fergusson of 
Baledmund, a daughter. 

3]. At Malines, the lady of Archibald 
Macnab, Esq. of Macnab, a son. 

September 3. At Hillsborough, the Mar- 
chioness of Downshire, a daughter. 

5. In London, the lady of Admiral Sir 
J. Beresford, Bart. a daughter. . 

7. At Exeter, the lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ellis, of the Inniskilling dragoons, 
a daughter. 

8. At Fogorigg, Mrs Bird, a daughter. 

— In George Street, Edinburgh, the lady 
of John Mansfield, Esq. a son. 

9. At Wertwood, near Southampton, the. 
lady of Rear-Admiral Otway, a daughter. 

— At Broomhall, the Countess of Elgin, 


a daughter. 

10. At Edinburgh Castle, the lady of 
Major Graham, 88th regiment, a son. 

— In George Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Hagart of Bantaskine, a daughter. 

— In Queen Street, Edinburgh, the lady 
of Robert Abercrombie, Esq. M. P. a 
daughter. 

Lately—Her Highness the Archduchess 
Frances, Duchess of Modena, a daughter. 

At Cork, the lady of Colonel Douglas, 
97th regiment, a son. 

At Aspley Hall, Notts, the lady of H. 
Willoughby, Esq. M. P. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 18 At Leith, James Shirreff, jun. 
Esq. merchant, Leith, to Miss Jess Millar, 
second daughter of Archibald Millar, Esq. 
merchant there. 

31. The Duke of Saxe Cobourg, brother 
of Prince Leopold, to the Princess Louisa 
of Saxe Gotha. 

August 6. At Edinburgh, Mr Henry 
Spears, Auchtertool, to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the late William Dawson, Esq. of 
Graden. 

8. Martin John West, Esq. to the Right 
Hon. Lady Maria Walneles second daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Orfor 

12. His Royal Highness the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg Strelitz, to her Highness 
the Princess Maria, daughter of the Land- 
grave Frederick of Hesse. 

—— At Lambeth Church, pear London, 
William Sibbald, M. D. to the 
Forces in the Isle of France, to Euphemia 
Anna Amelia Wright, only daughter of the 


late Dr John Wright of Oporta, 

At Dublin, G. Wm. ut 
wan, . the 

let A. Hamilton 

to Mins Catharibe dough 

ter of Lieutenant-General Cockbusn of Rut. 


land and of M of 
Manganna, county 


14, At Kinchyle, by the Rev. J. M‘Kil- 
hean, Donald Kennedy, Esq. R. N. to 
Helen, only daughter of John Clark, Esq. 
late of Demerara. 

18 At Edinburgh, James Bridges, Esq. 
writer to the signet, to Jane, youngest 
daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colone) 
Macdonald, of the Royal Marines. 

— At Strathendry, Andrew  Clephane, 
Esq. advocate, to Anna Maria, second 
daughter of Robert Douglas, Esq. late 
Lieutenant-Colonel 58th regiment of foot. 

19. At Glasgow, John Greenshields, 
Esq. late of Quebec, to Miss Margaret 
Inglis Dale, eldest daughter of James Dale, 
Esq. merchant. 

— At Inverary, Captain Donald Camp- 
bell, Royal Navy, to Isabella, daughter of 
John Campbell, Esq. of Craignure. 

— At Culblair, near Inverness, the Rev. 
Charles Ross Matheson, minister of Kil- 
muir Easter, to Caroline, youngest daugh- 
ter of Colin Shaw, Esq. 

20. At Edinburgh, Gavin Alston, Esq. 
W. S. to Jane Thomson, only daughter of 
Captain Thomsop, Royal Navy. 

21. At Eglinton Castle, Richard A. Os- 
wald, Esq. of Auchencruive, to the Right 
Hon, Lilias M‘Queen. 

24. At Montrose, William Mowbray, 
Esq. merchant in Leith, to Miss M. M. 
Chalmers, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
William Chalmers of Auchtergavon. 

26. At Port-Glasgow, Mr James Dun- 
lop, merchant, Glasgow, to Marianne, only 
daughter of the late Andrew Macmillan, 
Esq. merchant, Port-Glasgow. 

— At Grange House, George Thorburn, 
Esg. merchant, Leith, to Anne, daughter 
of Robert Forrester, Esq. ‘Treasurer, Bank 
of Scotland. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rey. Walter Dun- 
lop, Dumfries, to Miss Janet M‘Lean, 
daughter of the late Daniel M‘Lean, Esq. 
Supervisor of Excise. 

27. At East Connage, near Fort George, 
Kenneth Mackenzie, Ksq. of Dundonnell, 
to Isabella Colina, daughter of James Roy, 
Esq. Surgeon to the Forces. 

30. At Aberdeen, Mr Johnston, of the 
Aberdeen Bank, to Euphemia, daugh- 
ter of the late Forres Dougal, Esq. of 
Portsmouth, Virginia, North America. 

Sept. 1. At Bath, Richard Napier, wos 
Staples, eldest daughter of Sir James Stew- 
art, of Fortstewaxt, county of Donegal, 
Ireland, Bart. 

4. At Eskmills, near Edinburgh, Mr 

au f Mr Pringle, late tenant in 
Easterstead, Roxburghshire. 
in 
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194 Register —Marriages— Death’. Sept. 


est daughter of the late Alexander Hume, 
Esq. of Harris. 

5. At London, James Maxwell, Esq. of 
Kirkconnel, stew of Kirkcudbright, 
to Dorothy, only daughter of William 
Witham, Esq. of Gray’s Inn. 

8. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Burton, to Miss Eliza Holland, niece of 
Colonel E. Walker, Holland House, New- 
ington. 

— At Kirkcaldy, Mr Henry Charles 
Frederick Johnston, of Shoreditch, Lon- 
don, to Miss Mary Ann Hammond of 
Kirkcaldy. 

— At Dunino Manse, Fifeshire, Charles 
Roger, Esq. Dundee, to Anne, daughter 
of the late John Cruikshank, Esq. of the 
Island of St Vincent. 

— At Annanhill, Robert Buchanan, 
Esq. merchant in Glasgow, to Miss Mar- 
garet Dunlop, daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Dunlop, Esq. of Annanhill. 

%. At Glasgow, John May, Esq. mer- 
chant there, to Mary Lion, eldest daughter 
of John Alston of Westertoun, Esq. 

11. At London, John Jones, Esq. of 
Llanarth Court, in Monmouthshire, to 
Lady Harriet Plunkett, only daughter of 
the Earl of Fingal. 

Latcly—At Edinburgh, James Ochter- 
lony Lockhart Mure, Esq. of Livingston, 
to Miss Margaret Learmonth of Parkhall. 

Sir Francis Ford, Bart. to Eliza, only 
surviving daughter of Henry Brady, Esq. 
of Limerick, deceased. 

At Ayr, Lieutenant Murray, 91st regi- 
ment of foot, to Frances, only daughter of 
the late William Wallace of Sauchrie, Esq. 

At Aylesbury, Bucks, William Lake, 
K'sq. aged 78, to Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Richard Norris, ye a beautiful and ac- 
— young lady of 18, both of that 
place. 

At Gainford, Hay Clephane, Esq. of the 
Hon. East India Company's civil service, to 
Jane, widow of the late Colonel Burnaby 
Poles. 

DEATHS. 

January 25. At Meerat, East Indies, 
Mrs Bruton, wife of Major Bruton, of his 
Majesty's 8th Light Dragoons. 

February. At Ceylon, William Orr, 
Usq. of the civil service there, eldest son of 
the late Patrick Orr, Esq. of Bridgeton. 

June 17. At Nassau, New Providence, 
the Rev. John Stephen, LL.D. Rector of 


_ Christ Church, and Chaplain to his Majesty’s 


Forces in the Bahama Islands. 
25. At Montreal, Canada, Mr Thomas 
Webster, second son of ‘the late Thonias 


Webster, Esq. of Balkeithly. 


30. At A ens, aged 24, of a fever, oc- 
casioned by fa in the too ardent pur- 
suit of knowl ‘and rendered fatal by 
the extreme heat of the climate, Benjamin 
Gott, jun. second son of Benjamin Gott, 


Esq. of Leeds.—His remains rest in the 
Temple of Theseus, close by those of the 
lamented Tweddell. 


July 11. At Kingston, Jamaica, of the 


endemial fever, Major John Lee, of the 
Royal Scots, senior Aid-de-Camp to Major- 
General Conran, commanding his Majesty’s 
forces on that island. 

13. Mr William Henry Paulson, Mid. 
shipman of his Majesty’s ship Queen Char- 
lotte. He, with eight seamen, all volun. 
teers, were upset in a galley, in a gale, 
off Sidmouth, whilst employed in the 
service for the prevention of smuggling, 
when, melancholy to relate, being a mile 
from the shore, and the sea running very 
high, all perished ! 

17. At Glen Street, Kilmarnock, Wil- 
liam Stevenson, aged 87 years. He was 
originally from Dunlop, and bred a mason ; 
but, during many of the latter years of his 
life, he wandered about as a common beg- 
gar. Stevenson was much afflicted, dur- 
ing the last two years of his life, with the 
stone. As his disease increased, he was 
fully aware of his approaching dissolution, 
and for this event he made the following 
extraordinary preparation :—He sent for a 
baker, and ordered twelve dozen of burial 
cakes, and a great profusion of sugar bis- 
cuits, together with a corresponding quanti- 
ty of wine and spirituous liquors. He told 
the baker, that if this quantity was not 
sufficient, he should provide more, as no- 
thing but whole cakes were to be served 
about at his funeral. He next sent for 
the joiner, and ordered a coffin decently 
mounted, with icular instructions that 
the wood should be quite dry, and the joints 
firm, and impervious to water. The grave- 
digger was next sent for, whom he enjoin- 
ed to make his grave roomy, and in a dry 
comfortable corner; and he might rest as- 
sured that he would be well rewarded for 
his care and trouble. Having made these 
arrangements, in a few hours afterwards, 
in the full exercise of his mental powers, 
but in the most excruciating agonies, he 
expired. A neighbour, and a man of bu- 
siness, were immediately sent for to ex- 
amine and seal up his effects. The first 
thing they found was a bag, contain 
large silver pieces, such as crowns, half- 
crowns, and dollars, to a large amount. 
In a corner was secreted, amongst a vast 
quantity of musty rags, a great number of 
guineas, and seven shilling pieces. In his 
trunk was found a bond for L. 300, and 
other bonds and securities to a very con- 
siderable amount. In all, the property 
amounted to L. 900. : 

August 5. At Arbroath, Mr David 
Balfour, late Provost of that burgh. 

— At his house in‘ Stirling, Robert 
Loudon, Esq. late Captain in the Forfar- 
shire militia, much regretted by his friend’ 
and acquaintance. 
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9. At Dessau, in his 77th year, the 
reigning Duke, Leopold Frederick Francis, 
after a few days illness. 

— At Wellerstein, the Duchess Dowager 
D’Oettingen Wellerstein, of a fit of apo- 

lexy- 

. 10. At Portsoy, James Grant, Esq. 
sometime of Montreal, North America. 

— At Doonfoot, Mr Charles Abercrom- 
by, civil engineer. ; 

1]. At London, Major-General Sir 
Montagu R. Burgoyne, Bart. 

pay Cheltenham, William Mackin- 
tosh, Esq. of Balnespick. 

13. At Stonehaven, Helen Macdonald, 
niece and representative of Angus of Kep- 
poch of 1715, and relict of William Paull, 
Aberdeen. 

14. At Darlington, Isabella Burnsides, 

104 years. 

16. At Hartree House, Colonel Alex- 
ander Dickson of Hartree. 

— At Nairn, Archibald Baillie, Esq. 
second son of the late Colonel Baillie of 
Dunean. 

17. At Burntsfield Links, Miss Catha- 
rine Forbes Montgomerie. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Richard Crich- 
ton, architect. 

1%. At London, Miss Margaret Mure, 
daughter of the deceased Baron Mure. 

20. At Stubbington, Hants, at the ad- 
vanced age of 84, Mrs St John, aunt of Sir 
Henry St John Mildmay, Bart. 

— At Kerschill, Mrs Christian Rat- 
tray, wife of Alexander Ramsay, Esq. 
banker, Falkirk. 

— At Setonhill, East Lothian, Mr Pe- 
ter Bairnsfather, jun. farmer. 

— At Delbandy, in Glenlivat, parish of 
Inveraven, Banffshire, John Stewart, mes- 
senger at arms, at the advanced age of 101, 

23. At Millhill, Musselburgh, Charles 
Stewart, Esq. formerly Commander of the 
Hon. Kast India Company’s ship Airly 
Castle. 

_— At Edinburgh, in the 74th year of 
his age, Mr John Ballantyne, late merchant 
in Kelso, 

— At Dornoch, at the advanced age of 
96 years, John Barclay, Esq. Dean of 
Guild. He was on the Magistracy of that 
ancient burgh for the last 47 years. 

24. At Herne Hill, near Dulwich, the 
ae singer and actress, Signora Sto- 


— Three days after giving birth to a 
daughter, Emma, the wife of Frederick 
W. Campbell, Esq. of Barbreck, North 
— Englefield-green, Surrey. 

25. At Edinb Mr Adam Broo 
merchant there. 

— At York, aged 50, Major James Mur- 
ray Grant, late Assistant Inspector-General 
ef the Barrack Department. 


26. At Glasgow, the Rev. Mr William’ 


» Minister of Ochiltree. 
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26. At Amsterdam, the Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Sligo. Her Ladyship was 
born on the 9th of December 1767, and 
was the youngest daughter and co-heiress 


of the late gallant Earl Howe. In 1787 


she was married to the late Marquis of 


Sligo, by whom she had a son, the pre- 
sent Marquis. To her second husband, 
Sir William Scott, she was married about 
five years since. Her Ladyship was a wo- 
man of much literary accomplishment. 


— At Lurgan Green, Ireland, Mr Pa- ~ 


trick Coffey, jun. He and two of his sis- 
ters (Mrs Ward and Miss Mary Coffey) 
fell victims to the typhus fever in the 
course of a few days. 

27. In London, the Right Hon. Fran- 
ces Lady Redesdale, in her 5lst year. 
Her Ladyship was the daughter of the 
late Earl of Egmont, sister to the present 
Lord Arden, and the late lamented Right 
Hon. Spencer Perceval. 

28. At Airdrie, parish of Kirkbean, Mr 
Robert Newall, aged 67. 

— At Aberdeen, John Low, Esq. advo- 
cate, in the 49th year of his age. 

29. At Clontarf, near Dublin, the Hon. 
Robert Henry Southwell, late of Castle 
Hamilton, county Cavan, and formerly 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 8th dragoons. 
He was only brother of the late, and uncle 
of the present Viscount Southwell. 

30. At Auchnefauld, in Perthshire, Eli- 
zabeth Murray, in the 116th year of her 
age. She was in good health, and enjoyed 
the use of all her faculties till within a few 
days of her death. 

— At Brackley, Kinross-shire, Alexan- 
der Burt, Esq. late of Jamaica, sincerely 
regretted. 

— At Dublin, William Ridgeway, Esq. 
barrister at law, to the inconsolable grief 
of a widow and seven children. This gen- 
tleman fell a victim to a typhus fever, 
caught by the excessive and suffocating 
heat of the Court-house of Trim, during 
the trial of Roger O’Connor, Esq. 

31. At Marywell Park, by Arbroath, 
Miss Alison Carnegy, daughter of the late 
Patrick Carnegy, Esq. of Lower. 

— At Twickenham, the Viscountess 
‘Howe, aged 75, widow of William Lord 
‘Viscount Howe, daughter of the Right 
Hon. William Conolly of Castletown, in 
Ireland, by Lady Anne Wentworth, eld- 


est daughter of Thomas Earl of Strafford. — 


— At Plymouth Dock, Sir John Thomas 
Duckworth, G. C. B. Admiral of the White 
Squadron, Commander in Chief at that 
port, and M. P. for New Romney. He 
was promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral 
of the Blue on the 14th February 1799; 
was made a Vice-Admiral on the 20d 
April 1804; and Admiral on the 3lst 
July 1810, On the 7th February 1806, 
he commanded the detachment of seven 
sail of the line, two frigates and two sloops, 
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which engaged, in the bay of St Domingo, 
& squadron of French ships, consisting of 
five sail of the line, one, L’ Imperiale, a three- 
decker, two frigates, and a corvette, which 
he entirely defeated, after a gallant action 
of two hours; capturing L’Alexandre of 
84 guns, Le Jupiter and Le Brave of 74 
guns each, and driving on shore L’Impe- 
riale of 120 guns, beating the flag of Rear- 
Admiral Le Seigle, and Le Diomede, of 
$4 guns, which he afterwards burned. 
Some years since a pension of L. 1000 per 
annum was settled on him for his services. 
His only son, Colonel Duckworth, was kil- 
Jed in one of the engagements under the 
Duke of Wellington, in Spain. 

Sept. 1. At Dublin, Mr Justice Os- 
borne. His Lordship fell a victim to the 
fever which is now raging with such de- 
structive fury throughout the country. 
The first symptoms of ilIness red just 
as the circuit, which the learned Judge 
went, had terminated. He was a very few 
days unwell, and until Saturday last was 
not considered to be affected with any thing 
more dangerous than a slight cold. Judge 
Osborne fell a victim to his kindness and 
humanity. His crier had taken ill on cir- 
cuit, and the worthy Judge took him into 
his coach, on his return to town. 

3. At Dumfries, Miss Laurie of Max. 
welltown. 

— At Leeds, Mr John Urquhart, mer- 
chant, late of Glasgow. 

— At his seat of Tonley, in Aberdeen- 
shire, in the 84th year of his age, James 
Byres, Esq. This venerable oo 
resided long at Rome, which he finally left 
in 17990. To most of our countrymen 
who visited that city, and to many foreign- 
ers of distinction, he was well known; 
and was no less respected for his probity, 
than his society was courted for his learn- 
ing and taste, and agreeable manner of 
communicating his knowledge to others. 

4. At Sandwich, after a long illness, 
the consequence of a severe paralytic stroke, 
which she had 11 years ago, and from which 
she never recovered, Mrs Judith Harvey, 
aged 74 years, relict of Captain John Har- 
vey, who fell so distinguished in the me- 
morable Ist of June 1794, whilst command- 
ing his Majesty's ship Brunswick, in the 
post of Second to Admiral Earl 

owe. 

— Near Musselb , John W 
Esq. late solicitor in 

— At her son’s house, ~_— Hiberniaa 
lingering and ‘tines 
ah an nizin inful illness 
of more than eight months, Micia, wife of 
Joseph Lefanu, Esq. and sister of the late 


[Sept. 1817, 
Right. Hon. Richard Brindley Sheridan, 
Mrs Lefanu was a lady of genius and lite. 
rary attainments. She was the author of 
the comedy of the ‘* Sons of Erin.” 

5. At Leith, Mr Robert Thomson, mer- 
chant there. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs Rachel Milne, 
wife Of Robert Rattray, Esq. writer to the 
signet. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Isabella Monro, 
relict of Dr Robert Lawson, physician, 
Edinburgh. 

6. At Dumfries, Mrs Janet Paul, aged 
80, wife of Mr William Taylor, watch. 
maker. She was the only surviving sister 
of the celebrated Paul Jones. 

== At Bellisle, Mrs Hamilton of Pinmore. 

9. At Forrest Dewar, Esq. 

ere. 

12, At Collylin, New Kilpatrick, Mr 
Mitchell, farmer. 

Lately—At Duneveley, d, nearly 
70 years of age, the Rev. George Brydon, 
the first, and during 40 years, Presbyterian 
minister of the congregation of Kircubbin. 

At Madrid, after a short illness, at the 
house of her sister Lady Whittingham, 
Barbara, the wife of Bartholomew Frere, 
Esq. his Majesty’s Secretary of Embassy at 
the Ottoman Porte. The marriage had 
been solemnized by proxy, according to :ae 
usual form, but Mr Frere having been de- 
tained at Constantinople by the business of 
the Embassy, during Sir Robért Liston’s 
absence, never had the happiness of seeing 
her since their union. 

Of the typhus fever, prevalent in Ire- 
land, the Rev. Arthur Ford, Protestant 
clergyman, Downpatrick. 

At Apernon, the Marquis of Croismere, 
in the 100th year of his age. 

At Ballachroan, county of Inverness, 
Mrs Captain Forbes Macdonell, , second 
daughter of the late John M‘Pherson, Esq. 
of Inverhall. 

At Llandegai, Carnarvonshire, in_ the 
80th year of his Mr William Wil- 
liams, author of ‘* Observations on the 
Snowden Mountains,” and of many useful 
and amusing productions in the Welsh 


In Westmoreland, Sarah Hearn, aged 

100 years and seven months. Het hus- 
» who had been married to her u 

wards of half a century, followed her to 
grave at the advanced age of 95. | 

At Leghorn, near Louth, in Ireland, at 
the advanced age of 96, William Porteus, 
‘who enjoyed his faculties to the last. At 
his request, a favourite ass, which he had 
rode to Louth market upwards of 30 years, 
was shot, and buried at the same time. 
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